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In her hand this dainty nurse 
The symbolism bears. 
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THE THIRTEENTH GREEN, CRESCEN'I 


GOLF IN 


BY CHARLE 


HERE are pleasant aspects of life 
even in the busiest city in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is cer- 
tainly one of them to stand amidst 

the bustling throng of the lower Broad- 
way, the great artery which carries the 
impetuosity of the concentrated impulse 
of the most earnest business people in 
the world, and to know that within a 
cannon-shot in any direction, up or down, 
north or south, and eastward of the 
living stream, there are gol? links hold- 
ing out the fair hand of peace, content- 
ment, rest, and good health. That in 
fact within the radius of the city limits, 
and thereby of course excluding those 
over in Jersey, there are eighteen golf 
clubs, each the center of an enthusiastic 
crowd drawn from the very vortex of 
this tumult and this striving. 

But this is to put golf in Gotham 
in the straitest of strait-jackets, be- 
cause, just outside the limits prescribed 
by necessity in this article, are the prin- 
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cipal points of pilgrimage, those real 
Meccas of the enthusiastic golfer, St. 
Andrew’s at Mount Hope, Ardsley Ca- 
sino by the Hudson, Garden City in Long 
Island, and Tuxedo, to say nothing of 
the great Jersey centers where so many 
thousands of New Yorkers take their 
leisure, the Oranges (a pleasant basket- 
ful), Morris County, and the bevy of 
clubs that dot the Palisades. 

Even this enumeration falls short of 
the real extent of Gotham’s golfing 
necessities, for every summer her ardent 
sons and daughters lay under contribu- 
tion the string of pearls which lie along 
the seacoast from Sandy Hook to Barne- 
gat Bay, and on Long Island from St. 
Lawrence and Rye to the far-off Shin- 
necock Hills, to say nothing of their 
tithe which may be reckoned in the Ad- 
irondacks, and indeed in every resort 
where Columbia gathers her beauty and 
her chivalry. 

In fact, golf has become the game of 
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THE EIGHTH GREEN, RICHMOND COUNTY COUNTRY CLUB, S. I. 


the people, using the term in the broad- 
est sense; and, paradoxical as it may at 
first seem, nowhere is it so much so as 
in the great metropolis. If I were asked 
for proof of this assertion I should not 
have to rely upon the premises I have 
already laid down or on the variety, ex- 
tent, and popular support so freely ex- 
tended to the eighteen clubs within the 
city’s limits, which are maintained by its 
supporters ; I should but have to point 


out that beyond all these, and outside 
the provision they so lavishly make, 
there are two thousand players who are 
mostly unattached to any club, and who 
are content if once in a week they can 
hie them to the two hundred acres of 
public links at Van Cortlandt Park. 
The finger of scorn is often pointed, 
and often recklessly, at Gotham and its 
greed, and at the sins of omission and 
commission of its municipal govern- 
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ment. Let me asa golfer and inhabit- 
ant of much-maligned New York, raise 
this one little candle in honor of the 
powers that be, who were the first, and 
for a long time were the only ones, in 
the United States, to provide for the 
general public a public links. It may 
take more than ten righteous men, in 
these latter days, to save a city, but Go- 
tham is not without hope in more re- 
spects than this provision, singular as it 
was. That its influence has been more 
than local is attested by the fact that 
Boston followed suit, and even now the 
pick and roller are at work in Jackson 
Park for the benefit of the rank and 


mer’s recreations. On two others, for 
yet greater distances, the gentler waters 
of the Sound lave the feet of “‘boweries,” 
to use a good old Knickerbocker and 
appropriate phrase, which sink, verdure- 
clad and tree-embowered, down to its 
margins. Its tide-swept, breezy har- 
bor’s coast-lines, a compromise between 
the Atlantic and the lake-like Sound, 
present in the undulations of the Nar- 
rows and the terraced heights of Staten 
Island, a series of sites for golf un- 
equaled for position, salubrity, and 
beauty; whilst the uplands that rise and 
fall from the moment Manhattan isle’s 
northern boundary is left, until the 
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file of the royal and ancient game in 
Chicago. 

If nature had planned so that golf 
should, in the great metropolis, have 
opportunities commensurate with the 
great demands it would create, and that 
it should arrive at a time coincident 
with the possibilities of reaching the 
city’s outermost borders, she could not, 
in either respect, have planned more 
wisely. 

No city in the continent, indeed it 
may with truth be said, no metropolitan 
city in the world, has the peerless posi- 
tion of New York. Miles on miles of 
water front girdle its teeming millions. 
On one side wide wildernesses of sand- 
blown dunes, cast up and ground and 
threshed by the mighty Atlantic’s winter 
storms, are left soft yet solid for sum- 


furthest city limit is reached, present 
a combination of pastures, orchard, 
country road and lane, barren rocks 
and trickling streams, lake and forest, 
the like of which may be equaled but 
cannot be excelled. 

What nature prepared with the pa- 
tient diligence of untold centuries, the 
remarkable achievements of science, in 
these latter days, have made accessible 
in a degree never before equaled. We 
may lack some facilities in city locomo- 
tion, and at certain definite times, when 
in a few minutes all the world is de- 
sirous of converging at the narrowest 
end of the wedge, there is undoubtedly 
an undesirable congestion; but taken 
large and by, as the golfer disciplined 
to larger views will gladly do, there is 
little that is left undone. Boats swift, 
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‘THE FIRST TEE, 
roomy and safe weave their trackless 
and never ceasing trails toand from the 
southern extremity of the city proper 
to St. George, Staten Island, and to 
the opposite coast of the Narrows. The 
elevated railroads with ceaseless pulse 
throb through nearly every avenue 
from one end of the city to the other, 
bringing Van Cortlandt and the outer 
range of the northern parks into touch 
within the limit of the hour; whilst the 
serpentine electric car and trolleys glide 
in and out and round about with almost 
bewildering frequency all of them parts 
of a system which is rapidly bringing 
easy and cheap transit to and from 
everywhere to the very door-step of 
every citizen. 

Yet far-reaching and embracing as 
the results are, it has all come about 
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asa law of nature. Well do I remember, 
in the fall of 1890, yet lacking one year 
of ten since passed, discoursing, perhaps 
effusively, with the editor of OUTING 
on the great and glorious opportunities 
for golf lying perdu in the neighbor- 
hood; and still freshly I remember, a 
few days afterward, feeling abashed as 
I mailed under the nom de plume of 
“ Albion,” tne limited plea of “ Golf for 
Women,” which appeared in OuTING 
for December, 1890. 

There was not then to my knowledge 
a single player this side of the Canadian 
border, and I had in my mind only the 
utilization for the game of the sandy 
wastes of seashores by our summer re- 
sorts. Asa matter of fact, the first of 
such clubs actually came into existence 
the next year at Shinnecock, among the 
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summer cottagers of Southampton on 
the coast of Long Island. The spread 
of the game since that grain of liter- 
ary mustard-seed was planted is public 
property, and only indirectly part of the 
subject now under discussion, “ Golf in 
Gotham.” 

The first physical, visible indication of 
golf in Gotham came in 1892-3, when 
the curious might have detected a few, 
a very few, of the faithful, once or twice 
a week, wending their way, with mys- 
terious receptacles of sticks with iron 
ends, which might easily have been mis- 
taken for. improvised umbrella-stands, 
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lawn-tennis players amongst its mem- 
bers. Indeed, time was when in the 
full blast of the popularity of lawn-tennis 
they might have fairly been taken as its 
most characteristic exponents. 

Golf, therefore, had a natural ally in 
the good fellows who have so long held 
aloft the gospel of fresh air and outdoor 
sports in the metropolis. Indeed, there 
may even be an historic claim to its po- 
sition as the premier welcomer of the 
game in the metropolis, for there is a 
tradition, with more than the usual basis 
on fact, that far away in the antebellum 
days of 1863, one Mr. Betts, a member, 
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to the improvised links adjacent to the 
Cricket Ciub of Livingstone, S. I. 

That golf should find a welcome 
among the kindred spirits who have for 
so long a period wielded the willow in 
cricket on Staten Island, is a matter of 
no surprise. The whole history of the 
Staten Island Cricket Club has been one 
of catholicity and welcome to all kin- 
dred sports either on seaorland. Row- 
ing and yachting even, far removed as 
they may seem, from the parent motive, 
cricket, have been auxiliaries; whilst a 
baseball diamond is blazoned on the 
face of the fairest cricket-field that New 
York possesses, and the westernmost 
section of the same fair green has been 
for many years monopolized by the lady 


DYKER MEADOW, BROOKLYN. 
brought over from Scotland a set of 
clubs and displayed their uses to his 
brother members. Good Mr. Betts, I 
rejoice to record your loyalty to the an- 
cient and honorable game. Like many 
another disciple, your propaganda was 
born before the times, were ripe. 
Would.that those venerable clubs could 
now be put on exhibition as a standing 
memento, to whom it may concern, of 
what has been lost to two generations ! 
Desultory and tentative golf existed 
on a course over the country east of the 
club-house and at the back of Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor for quite atime before the 
first regular course of nine holes was 
formally laid out in 1896 with a playing 
length of 2,287 yards. The new links at 
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Fox Hills may produce, and probably 
will, players of greater skill than did 
the old familiar and well-beloved first 
course; but it should not be forgotten 
that the zeal and skill of the primitive 
round produced, as early as 1894, two 
competitors in the first national cham- 
pionship ever played in the States, at 
Gray Oaks, St. Andrew’s, by Yonkers, 
and the names of G. E. Armstrong and 
S. S. Robinson stand on this the first 
bede-roll of honor of the game. 

The new eighteen-hole course at Fox 
Hills differs in nearly every respect 
from the original lowland course of the 
club, and from all other courses in the 
metropolis. Indeed, it is so barren as to 
suggest the bleak moors of Yorkshire or 
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participation in the play of its more 
lowland neighbors and forced the en- 
thusiasm to find the lines of least re- 
sistance at home. Its origin was of the 
most primitive and hardy sort, but, 
crude and circumscribed as was its first 
grounds and difficult to negotiate, they 
did but whet the appetite of the ten 
good golfers and true who, in 1895, or- 
ganized the club. By the next year its 
original six-hole course had become 
nine, cf the very respectable length of 
1,933 yards; its membership had in- 
creased by leaps and bounds; its little 
club-house had become the center of the 
social life of quite a community, and its 
team, including the redoubtable Dr. Bur- 
dett O'Connor, has attained a notoriety 
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lowland Scotland rather than the city of 
New York. Treeless, or nearly so, 
windswept and bare, it yet affords to 
the golfer looking for ideal conditions 
the very best course, not only within 
the metropolis, but for many a league 
around, It is scarcely yet in condition 
for play, and is, except to its selectors, 
very nearly unknown, but, ere many 
years, the name of Fox Hills will, I 
opine, have become a household word 
amongst the golfers of the United States. 

Harbor Hills, the second of the 
Staten Island Golf Club in point of 
time, has the distinction of being the 
first established to play golf and noth- 
ing else. It is the real simon pure of 
the sport. Its location, high on the 
backbone of the island, isolated its dis- 
trict, to a certain extent, from easy 


that may be found victoriously recorded 
in the annals of the past and present 
years. ' 

At the present time, the club’s mem- 
bership of 300 is full to overflowing ; its 
course is a full one, too, of 18 holes, ex- 
tending over 4,331 yards, and the prow- 
ess of its members has been proven in 
many a golfing fray. 

The situation of its links is very com- 
manding, and when it is stated, as the 
fact is, that it embraces in one view 
the whole upper bay, with Brooklyn 
Bridge hanging in lace-like fantasy 
across the vista, enough has been said 
to indicate the possibilities and beauties 
of Harbor Hills’ site. 

Light lingers long on the crest of 
Staten Island, and this is no small factor 
in the time which can be devoted to 
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the acquisition of the requisite skill for 
success. 

Women form an important element in 
the ranks of the Harbor Hills players, 
and their influence is represented 
amongst the officers by an associate 
captain, Miss A. K. Robinson. 

The last in point of time, yet perhaps 
the first in point of golfing importance 
of the three Staten Island organizations, 
is the Richmond County Country Club, 
whose members, from their eerie on the 
crags of Dongan Hills, overlook the 
whole lower bay, and, except for the 
spit of Sandy Hook, receive the un- 
tainted breezes of three thousand miles 


of salt water. Surely a links in this 
respect, although to be more conven- 
tional it should have been on the rich 
undercliff, rather than on the cliff tops. 
But what is lost in conventionality is 
gained in picturesqueness and in health- 
giving qualities. So salubrious indeed 
was the situation that eight years before 
the advent of golf the club was the cen- 
ter of social and equestrian life, and the 
baying of the club’s hounds woke the 
echoes of many a hunter’s morn. 

When in the fullness of time golf 
claimed its recognition, what better 
home could it have fallen heir to than 
the old Alexander mansion and estate, 
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and no better sponsors could it have 
had than Captain James Park and his 
colleagues, John R. Chadwick, Albert 
E. Patterson, W. W. Lowry and Edward 
Beckett, under whose guidance in 1896 
the nine-hole course was first laid out. 
Since the days of the game’s appren- 
ticeship it has been found necessary to 
complete the course to eighteen holes 
varying from 144 yards to 469 in length 
and presenting as great a variety of 
problems as of length. The amateur 
record of eighty is an indication of the 
nature of the course on Dongan Hills. 

The third hole is of so unusual a 
character as to deserve special mention, 
the ball having to be driven in little over 
a hundred yards down into a green in a 
valley some two hundred feet below. 

Whilst none of the 325 members of 
the club have obtained the highest 
honors of the game, yet it has many 
prominent players, and the club’s team 
is known and feared round a wide cir- 
cuit where victory has lit on their ban- 
ners. There is seldom a week when the 
players of the Richmond County 
Country Club are not giving or taking 
blows on their own or on neighboring 
links, setting a commendable example of 
pluck and neighborly feeling, prominent 
among whom are the veterans James A. 
Park, G. E. Armstrong, J. R. Chadwick, 
C. P. Stout, A. E, Patterson and C. A. 
Fry. 

The trinity of clubs upon the Staten 
Island side of “ the Narrows” is matched 
by a similar trinity upon the opposite 
or Brooklyn side, “Dyker Meadow,” 


“The Crescent” and “The Marine and 
Field.” Of those, the first in order of 
establishment, and the only one of three 
exclusively devoted to golf, is “ The 
Dyker Meadow Club,” established in 
1895 on links that come down to the 
sea at Gravesend Bay. The accessibil- 
ity of these links, for they can be 
reached from any part of the two cities, 
via Brooklyn Bridge and Fort Hamil- 
ton electric street cars in a very short 
time at any hour of the day or night, 
would alone have insured their popular- 
ity, but when to that availability is 
added the fact that, although but a nine- 
hole course of 3,003 yards, the links are, 
from a pure golfer’s point of view, one 
of the best in the United States, it is 
not surprising to find that its member- 
ship of 250 is backed by’a portentous 
waiting list. 

Nature has done more than man for 
the deserved popularity of the Dyker 
Meadow course. The turfis old and 
close, and of that variety that. only 
comes from generations of freedom 
from the plow and the presence of close 
nibbling, and when this is stretched over 
a series of natural undulations gradual- 
ly approaching the sea, and in addition 
it receives the most careful and skillful 
attention for the purpose to which it is 
now put, good results must follow, with 
so good a team as are made by Daniel 
Chauncey, Alfred Norris, Duncan Ed- 
wards, W. B. and W. H. Crittenden, J. 
H. Merritt, W. K. Fowler and J. C. 
Burns, Norman S. Dike and others close 
on their heels. 
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From the club-house and ninth green, 
looking to the south, nearly all the 
greens can be seen in one view, backed 
by the dancing. waters of Gravesend 
Bay, where the white wings of the At- 
lantic Yacht Club flit by and the light- 
house on Sea Gate lifts its portentous 
finger like an exclamation point! 

“The Crescent Golf Club” owes its 
magnificent home on Bay Ridge, the 
east cliff of the Narrows, to the parent 
club, the Crescent Athletic Club, whose 
colors and crescent, like the scimitar of 
the conquering Moors, has for many a 
year mown swaths of conquest on turf 
and field. It was not until the fall of 
1896 that a sufficient number of the 
general members of the club had de- 
veloped golfing tendencies to need a 
separate organization and a separate 
course. The Crescent is the nearest 
club to the core cf the city, from whose 
center the advancing locusts of the dire 
speculative builder swoop like the 
plague and devour every green thing. 
Even now its links are gridironed with 
actual or designed roads, and its pos- 
session cribbed, cabined and confined 
by obstacles and inconveniences. How- 
ever, the Crescents are nothing if not 
plucky, and, after delays and annoyances 
which are trying to the temper of even 
the mildest golfer, they are surely more 
than compensated by the magnificence, 
nay the splendor, spread before the piaz- 
zas of the fort-like club, as the sun bathes 
the cloudscape beyond the misty Rama- 
pos and swathes the heights of Staten 
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Island and the bays, from the Statue of 
Liberty to the Navesink Highlands, in a 
glory of color impossible to describe, and 
to be seen in such perfection in but few 
favored spots. Happy Crescents! You 
can sacrifice much for such a privilege ! 

The Marine and Field Club, of Brook- 
lyn, the last of the three ocean-facing 
clubs, is our old friend, whose little 
colony, devoted to “all lawful land and 
water sports,” has lived a happy and 
prosperous life on the waterfront of 
Bath Beach in Gravesend Bay since 
1885. What answer could a club witha 
charter so catholic as that say to golf? 
For surely here was “a lawful land 
sport,” and so to the broad piazzas of 
“the Main House,” where ladies most 
do congregate, to “the Cottage,” sacred 
to bachelors, and to “the Tower Hall,” 
came golf with the summer colonists of 
1896. It was welcomed warmly, but 
modestly, for the Marine and Field is 
conservative, and had assigned to it a 
small five-hole course. But golf, like 
Cleopatra's appetite, doth grow by what 
it feeds on, and so in 1897 it devoured 
additional property for a 1,900 yard nine- 
hole course, and in 1898 had extended 
2,400 yards up and down and to and 
from and this way and that, over rolling 
ridges and natural hazards, where stone 
walls are not, and trees, when present, 
are disciplined. The taste must be epi- 
curean tothe border of the troublesome 
that cannot find ideality, rest and health 
in the conditions which surround golf 
at the Marine and Field Club. 
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Its club and team play is as wide and 
varied as its hospitality and its more 
prominent players include Frank N. 
Doubleday, Arthur P. Clapp, J: Temple 
Gwatheney, H. N. Curtis, L. Daniels, E. 
H. Kinney and Percy S. Mallett. 

Before taking a flight to the city’s 
northern coast lines, there is one other 
southern course, at Cedarhurst, L. I, 
which must be disposed of. 

The club, of which the links at Cedar- 
hurst is one of the outcomes, is one of 
almost patriarchal age, and certainly 
formed originally to foster the most 
patriarchal. of pastimes, the sport of 
kings—theé horse. It was little foreseen 
in 1878, when the Virginian pack of 
foxhounds found a welcome and sub- 
sequently a home at the headquarters of 
the Rockaway Hunting Club at Cedar- 
hurst, that within twenty years the en- 
croachments of time and the builder 
would make golf a welcome auxiliary, 
and the fields and fences that once on a 
time were the delight of the intrepid 
horseman and the terror of the “duffer” 
should become an equal source of joy 
and tribulation to the wielder of the 
mashie and the niblick. Polostill flour- 
ishes with more than its pristine glory 
where the hound was once supreme, and 
golf, a kindred sport of kindred spirits, 
has come to help along the love of ro- 
bust outdoor life upon which Cedar- 
hurst was builded those many years ago. 

The course now in construction in lieu 
of the older nine-holes, will be an 
eighteen-hole one; the soil is sandy and 
the turf very good. When it is stated 
that it was laid out by that Napoleon of 
link designers, Thomas Bendelow, it may 
be assumed that every advantage has 
been taken of the opportunities offered. 
Good golf, and not eccentricity or start- 
ling results, is the guiding principle of 
Bendelow’s work, and it is not out of 
place here to acknowledge the obliga- 
tions the game in the metropolis is under 
to his ability. Of the eighteen courses 
we are considering, he laid out nine and 
has influenced several others. 

When we turn from the extreme south 
to the extreme north, and stand on the 
northern shores of the Sound instead of 
upon the fiercer Atlantic, we shall find 
the same sporting equestrianism to have 
been the precursor and foster father of 
the class from whom golf naturally had 
its early recruits. It was the horse over 
the stone walls of Westchester that was 
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the chief diversion of the Country Club 
at Westchester, and on the polo fields 
he holds still an unrivaled supremacy, 
but the click of the golfer over so fit and 
picturesque a country as that of West- 
chester could not long tarry. 

The Country Club of Westchester has 
a grievance against the public recog- 
nition, toits own exclusion, of Shinnecock 
as the workshop which has turned out 
the greatest woman player America has 
yet seen, the incomparable and un- 
conquered Champion Beatrix’ Hoyt, 
whereas, in fact, Westchester is her 
home links. There is enough honor for 
both to share, and my modest claim is 
only that a links within the city limits 
should not be ousted entirely from its 
share of this golfing glory. 

Like all the early links, the beginnings 
here were tentative. Hole was added to 
hole in 1895, until seven covered a play- 
ing distance of 1,400 yards, and each year 
since has seen it grow and grow, until 
its nine holes cover one of the longest 
courses in the country, 3,017 yards. 

The nearest neighbor to the Country 
Club of Westchester is a new organiza- ~ 
tion, “The Century Club.” It is well 
supported, it has an excellent club-house, 
and excellent links running down tothe 
Sound ; but that is not its peculiarity. 
Its distinction amongst the clubs of the 
metropolis is that it is the one club of 
Hebrews devoted to outdoor sport. Thé 
Jews in all nations and times have pro- 
duced, and never more so than to-day, 
more than their share of leaders in art, 
in drama, in music, in literature and in 
law ; in fact, in all those walks of life in 
which intellectual acumen and close ap- 
plication to books, and to the study of 
mankind, is the main force; but they 
have hitherto, as a people, shown little 
aptitude for, or application to, the sports 
of the field and of sustained interest in 
outdoor recreation. The members of 
the Century Club have somewhat broken 
away from tradition and recognize the 
value of the adage that though “all 
work and no play” does not always 
make a dull boy, at any rate the more 
settled conditions resulting from their 
civic and religious freedom in America 
demand, as a corrective, more attention 
to the corporal upbuilding which comes 
from systematic outdoor exercise and 
relaxation. 

The third Westchester Club is really, 
if I may use the expression, “ason of the 
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soil,” in the sense that it is the natural 
result of the congregation in that 
favored district of the homes of so large 
a proportion of people of means and 
leisure. Its club-house is not at its links, 
the one being at 167th street and West- 
chester avenue, the other, at present, on 
the east bank of the Bronx. It is anine- 
hole course, plentifully besprinkled with 
Westchester’s specialty, “stone walls,” 
than which no more exasperating hazard 
could be designed. The turf is natural 
and good, and the links well cared for. 
There is a rumor current, which in- 
dicates the ambition stirring in this new 
organization, that an _ eighteen-hole 
course is already the subject of negotia- 
tion in a not far removed district. 

The fourth and last of the Westchester 
group is the Pelham Country Club, a 
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nine-hole course laid out in the spring 
of 1898, whereon the pupils of a well- 
known near-by school for young ladies 
have the happy privilege of becoming 
early initiated into the health-giving 
pastime, wherein so many of them in 
after years will find so welcome a refuge 
and diversion. 

And now we must hark back again to 
Long Island, on the opposite side, how- 
ever, to that on which we last were, and 
pick up on the Sound side “ The Flush- 
ing Golf Club,” the pride of the golfers of 
that old and aristocratic settlement, on- 
to which modern progress has grafted a 
new colony altogether in harmony social- 
ly with the ancient régime. The course 
is anine-hole, laid out by Bendelow, over 
a country which, without giving any- 
thing remarkable, has, in the language 
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of one of its members, produced “a very 
nice” course. That is exactly its best 
description — very nice. Everything 
about is just that, and thereby it is ex- 
actly suitable to the discriminating taste 
of a very nice neighborhood. Its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics appeared to 
me to be the youthfulness of the major- 
ity of its players—a commendable trait. 
From Flushing it is but five miles, to 
the east, to the club that has produced by 
far the most 
prominent §. 
men playing $8 


S 

on the met- mae 
ropolitan ve 
links, the Re 
OaklandClub ;--° 

at Bayside, , 
the home 
club of, 3% 

amongst oth- ;—Sg- 
ers, Walter J. 3 
Travis. The 
Oakland is in 
more than 
the usual 
sense his 
home club, 
because it 
Was upon its 
links he 
taught him- 
self thegame, 
and to the di- 
versity of its 
holes he at- 
tributes the 
great success 
which has 
followed his 
apprentice- 
ship to him- 
self. He did 
not begin 
practice until 
the fall of 
1896, but so 
persistent and successful were his ef- 
forts, that by the opening of the sea- 
son of 1898 he had achieved a position 
in the highest ranks, and in that year he 
won eight prizes, five of which were 
gold medals for lowest scores at medal 
play. Among his winnings were the 
gold medals of Seabright and Lake- 
wood, the Archbold cup, at Knoll- 
wood, and the first cups at Dyker 
Meadow and Oakland. The total of 
his medal cups was 4oo0, an average of 
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80. In the amateur championship he 
beat T. L. Blair, of Morris County ; I. 
H. Thorp, of Cambridge, and Foxhall 
P. Keene (Oakland), and was only de- 
feated in the semi-finals by the Cham- 
pion Douglas. 

Already this summer Travis has 
started another victorious campaign by 
winning the open championship of Lake- 
wood over H. M. Forest (Philadelphia), 
H. M. Harriman (Meadowbrook), and 
C.Watson, Jr. 
(Westbrook), 
following 
that by win- 
ning the open 
cham pion- 
ship of the 
Marine and 
Field Club, 
over Corne- 
lius B. Van 
Brunt and H. 
S. Bowns, and 
his home 
cham pion- 
ship cup over 
Watson, by 
nearly fault- 
less golf. 

Next to 
Travis the 
best player 
in the club is 
that veritable 
Admirable 
Crichton, 
Foxhall P. 
Keene, who 
is at home 
and in the 
highest flight 
alike at polo 
and at the 
traps and in 
golf, 

Another 
player of 
whom much is expected, and who be- 
gan this season by beating Douglas, is 
Herbert M. Harriman. Last year he 
won three prizes. Herbert L. Riker, 
who also hails from Oakland, won last 
year the Consolation cups at Oakland 
and Norwood. 

In passing, let me not forget to note 
an experiment which has been made at 
Oakland and been found very success- 
ful, and that is the employment of girls 
for caddies, Not to the exclusion of 
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THE NEW CLUB-HOUSE, FOX HILLS, SS. I. 


boys, but in codperation, and, from all 
I have heard, the attention and eye- 
sight of these ministering maidens of 
the links are superior to that of their 
male competitors. When one comes to 
think of it, why should they not be pref- 
erable company for our sisters and 
our cousins and our aunts? 

And yet again, to dispose of the Long 
Island clubs within the metropolitan 
metes and bounds, there is the Richmond 
Hill Country Club, perched on the back- 
bone of the island, on the borders of 
the seven miles of forest that have so 
providentially been saved by the mu- 
nicipality from the ravenous maw of the 
speculating builder, and held in trust for 


the people as a park. High up on dry 
and timbered heights which catch the 
wafting winds from the ocean on either 
side, Richmond Hill occupies a most 
desirable site, and its nine holes, of a 
total length of 2,176 yards, pass up hill 
and down dale amidst the wooded out- 
posts of the near-by forest and present 
natural hazards that render its negotia- 
tion in more than a usual degree diffi- 
cult for the stranger within its gates. 
Finally, in a class by itself, for the 
reasons already detailed in the opening 
of this article, stands the public links at 
Van Cortlandt Park, situate, as all such 
links should be, immediately adjacent 
to a railroad station through which two 
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lines run, one in connection with the 
network of the Manhattan Elevated sys- 
tem at One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
street and the other direct to the Grand 
Central Depot at Forty-second street. 

The first tournament, open only to 
those who were not members of clubs in 
the United States Golf Association, was 
held over the nine-hole course Novem- 
ber 28, 1896. 

The years from 1896 to 1899 were 
years of anxiety, for, whilst numbers in- 
creased, discipline and order decreased. 
It remained for a wiser policy (thanks 
largely, if not. solely, to Commissioner 
August Moebus) to be inaugurated, and 
a green-keeper of the wide experience 
and distinct firmness of Thomas Bend- 
elow, to be left in almost autocratic 
charge, to bring chaos to order in this 
year of grace. 

The course has been extended to 
eighteen holes, and so much are the 
powers that be encouraged that they are 
now laying out a still further public 
course in Sunset Park, Brooklyn. More 
power to the good cause! 

The original nine holes at Van 
Cortlandt form a vision of delight to 
the eye, and, though capable of being 
made more satisfactory to the golfer, 
they could scarcely be more artistic. 
A long, flat valley, all grass, with 
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wooded hills coming down on one side 
close, and on the other a lily-covered 
lake and parklike uplands, inclose a 
moving panorama of color-dotted play- 
ers, who, in variety of costume, give to 
the pasture an effect not to be equaled 
for brilliancy and life on any links 
in the world. A Saturday afternoon on 
the old nine-hole course is one of the 
sights no citizen, much less a golfer, 
should miss. — 

And now, in conclusion, lest it be 
thought that the students of the metro- 
politan university, Columbia, were be- 
hind their contemporaries in golfing 
sport, let it be noted that that institu- 
tion has a flourishing golf club and en- 
joys the best of opportunities for exer- 
cising it, but, from the peculiar geograph- 
ical conformation of the Manhattan isle, 
not within the city limits. The univer- 
sity, as all the world knows, crowns the 
Riverside heights, and it is easier for its 
golfing members to cross the Hudson 
by the Fort Lee Ferry and take the cars 
to Englewood, over in New Jersey, than 
it is to reach any other links in the 
metropolitan area. So that they are in 
the metropolis, but, as golfers, not of it, 
and hence, by the necessities of the lim- 
itations of this article, are not legitimate- 
ly to be reckoned with in an article on 
golf in Gotham. 


BIG GAME IN THE ROCKIES. 


BY JOHN N. OSTROM. 





for six months,in my mind’s eye, 

and when on September 16th I 

found myself actually dumped off 
at Berry’s Ranch amongst a formidable 
pile of guns, ammunition and camp equi- 
page, I realized that at last the cam- 
paign was actually to open with all its 
excitement, hardships and dangers. 


| HAD been hunting bear and elk 


Our hunting party had been organ- 
ized for business, and for that peculiar 
pleasure experienced by some in doing 
what is difficult, dangerous and perhaps 
foolhardy. Excepting myself, the hunt- 
ers were all from beyond the Missouri, 
and experienced on the plains and in 
the mountains. I could not claim as 
much experience; but as I had fre- 
quently hunted in the Indian Territory 
[ did not by any means consider myself 
a tenderfoot, and so far as endurance 
was concerned I believed myself as well 
able to follow the trail all day as any 
of my comrades. 

Berry's Ranch is on the Eagle River, 
about fifty miles northwest of Leadville, 
and the mountains rise directly from 
the foaming river. 

Mine host Berry is a born hunter. 
Although his gray hair and wrinkled 
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face indicated his age to be some sixty 
years, his eye was keen and restless, and 
he had that peculiar habit in walking of 
raising the feet high up and putting 
them down softly as though not to scuff 
dead twigs and leaves—the sign of a 
successful game stalker. 

The next morning’s train brought my 
cousin Hub and twoof his friends, com- 
pleting our party. We had expected 
that Berry would accompany us as 
guide, but as harvesting had begun he 
could not get away. His neighbor, 
Dutton, however, came to our rescue, 
and proved a veritable old sleuth-hound 
on the trail. 

I turned out in the morning before 
the sun, for in hunting I like to get an 
early start, but it availed me nothing in 
this instance, for Jennie was late with 
her breakfast, although it was a most 
excellent one when we did get it. We 
should have been off at sunrise. Dut- 
ton led the column with the pack-horse 
“Nibs;” then came little long-eared 
Jenny, covered under a mass of white 
canvas, bags of provisions, and general 
camp fittings; then Smith, riding the 
black horse Nig, and carrying my camera 
outfit; then George, mounted on the 
sorrel Pete, and bringing up the rear 
came Hub and I on foot. The day was 
beautiful, and we got along for nearly 
the whole ascent without serious trou- 
ble. I frequently stopped to look back, 
for the sight was aninspiring one. Many 
miles away, across the Eagle, rose the 
majestic Mount of the Holy Cross. It 
cannot be advantageously seen from the 
valley, but two or three thousand feet up, 
on the opposite range, its white cross and 
clustered peaks rise in enchanting beau- 
ty. About sunset we reached a beauti- 
ful spring in a bunch of green pines, 
pretty well toward the top. It was the 
first water we had seen since leaving 
the ranch, and we stopped long enough 
to get a drink and to eat a mouthful of 
snack, carried in our pockets. The 
camp-fire chat was not very animated, 
as we were all very tired, and no one 
had tried to hunt, though we had seen 
abundance of old “signs” of elk and 
deer on top of the divide. 

In the morning I slipped out at day- 
light, and took a circle around on the 
divide. It had snowed a little during 
the night and frozen, so that stealthy 
walking was impossible, and I knew that 
I should probably not sneak onto any 
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game, as I had hoped to. But the land- 
scape was grand. Across the Piney, in 
the far distance, the Gore Range rose 
snow-capped, and without a cloud to ob- 
scure it. This sight alone was worth 
the hard climb of the day before. 

The peculiarity of the country here 
is alternate patches of green pines about 
a foot in diameter, dead ones in wind- 
falls, and interspersed with bare patches 
of good range. The wind being down 
the mountain, Dutton advised descend- 
ing through the openings and coming 
up through the green pines, so that we 
might have the wind of the game we 
hoped to find there. After we had de- 
scended cautiously about a mile in the 
open we heard a crash in the timber to 
our right. The rattle of horns through 
the limbs meant that he was in there, 
but had no use for our company, so we 
kept on down the open for about half a 
mile further, and then swung around to 
the right into the timber, and headed 
up the mountain. We had not gone far 
when we struck the perfectly fresh trail 
of a big bull elk, which settled the 
identity of the fellow we had flushed 
half a mile above. But he was making 
straight down the slope, and Dutton 
said it was useless to trail him. It was 
too bad to give him up, but there was 
some consolation in hearing him run and 
seeing his ox-like track. After this we 
scrambled around through the pines up 
the mountain for a while and then sep- 
arated. In about an hour I heard a 
couple of shots above me, which braced 
me up somewhat with the anticipation 
of a steak for dinner; but on reaching 
camp I met a disgusted party with only 
a groundhog and a grouse. 

Just as the sun was going down I set 
up my camera and shot the Gore Range, 
which had come out clear and bold, with 
a background of azure, dotted with a 
few cumulus clouds, in a very striking 
manner. We cooked a good supper of 
hot biscuit, slapjacks, boiled potatoes, 
fried grouse and pork, and coffee. I 
noticed that it took perceptibly longer 
to boil potatoes than at usual altitudes, 
and I judged that we must be about 
10,000 feet above sea level. While at 
supper we decided to move camp a day’s 
ride further along the divide. 

In the morning I made some ex- 
posures of Camp Piney, and we then 
packed up. We had not gone more than 
half a mile before we struck the trail of 
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a bull elk and two cows, all apparently 
made the night before. The trail took 
us down the mountain through a suc- 
cession of green pines and openings 
covered with good range grass. It cer- 
tainly was an ideal place for deer and 
elk, and I fully expected to jump a bunch 
of them in every new opening we struck. 
We followed tne cld bull’s trail for about 
four hours, crossing astream and climb- 
ing a mountain opposite, when his track 
again swung down toward the Piney, 
and it was evident, from the lay of the 
bald knob we were on, that he was mak- 
ing for the green pines at least eight 
miles below. We were now several miles 
below the summit, and Hub knew there 
was a small lake somewhere above us 
in a niche called the Devil’s Slide. I 
noticed that within sight, and at 
the head of the run we were on, the 
water came over a quite broad crest of 
rock, and it occurred to me that the 
lake might be back of it. I therefore 
suggested making the climb, which we 
did, finding the lake. 

We had scarcely struck its little out- 
let before I stumbled onto a bear “sign” 
so fresh that it made my heart thump. 
A big fellow had been wallowing in the 
run so recently that the water was yet 
roily. The rocks and green pines were 
thick around us, and a sort of swamp 
grass, about shoulder high, grew along 
the run. It was a veritable den. The 
trail led directly through the tall grass, 
and the track was so large and fresh 
that we were afraid to follow it without 
reconnoitering with great care. With 
this end in view, Hub proposed to go 
around the patch of grass to see if the 
trail passed out anywhere, for if it did 
not we knew that our game was prob- 
ably lying down asleep inside. I got 
back a little way from the grass and 
took a position behind a sort of rocky 
bulwark, so that there were several 
yards of clear opening between me and 
the point where the trail entered the 
cover. As the wind was in my favor, I 
knew that I should not be scented, and 
if the bear came out on my side I should 
have a fair shot. Hub then began his 
circle around the swamp grass, which 
was about 1oo yards in diameter. When 
he had got about one quarter of the 
way around, I heard a sort of snorting 
grunt, and almost immediately after a 
frightful-looking grizzly rose up on his 
hind feet in the grass, about fifty yards 
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off. He had not seen me, but had 
scented Hub and was looking towards 
where I knew him to be and standing 
broadside to me. As I raised to fire my 
arm trembled so that it was impossible 
to hold a steady bead, for the bear was 
so much largerthan I had ever dreamed 
of meeting, and the danger was so great 
if I missed, that it completely unnerved 
me. I knew it was my time, though, 
and, holding as nearly under his huge 
shoulder blade as I could, I pulled. My 
heart fairly jumped into my mouth on 
the instant, for I was conscious that I 
had pulled off to the right from my in- 
tended aim. With an awful roar the 
bear disappeared in the grass, and then 
began the most furious exhibition of 
frenzied rage that I had ever witnessed. 
I could only see the grass swaying vio- 
lently, but the beatings of the ground 
with his huge paws, the roars and growls 
and whines, were perfectly frightful. I 
had evidently got in a shot, however, 
that made it impossible for him to 
more than roll around in a small circle. 
Finally, as everything had been quiet 
for some minutes, we began closing in 
on him cautiously, but in what proved 
to be a most foolhardy undertaking, for 
I had not gone more than fifteen yards 
within the cover before, with a fierce 
roar, the bear’s head showed in the grass 
immediately in front of me, in a mad 
charge. I whirled immediately and ran 
for the rocks. As I bounded ,through 
the intervening opening, I heard Hub’'s 
rifle crack twice in quick succession, and 
not hearing the bear immediately behind 
me, I looked around and saw him reared 
up on his fore-paws, just out of the 
grass. I then saw what I had suspected 
before, that I had fortunately broken 
his back. Every few seconds he would 
rise up on his fore-paws and gnash his 
teeth in a perfectly terrible manner. 
Thinking to put an end to him, I shot 
him again directly in the hollow be- 
tween the shoulders, as nearly as I could 
judge. The bullet knocked him down, 
but he rose again, when Hub, who had 
approached on his flank, shot him side- 
wise through the neck, just below the 
ear, from which he sank, and, stretching 
out with a convulsive shiver, died. 
Coming to examine his wounds we 
found that my first bullet had crashed 
completely through his backbone about 
six inches below the shoulders, while 
the second one had just missed the 
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heart and had ranged clear through 
him, being found in one of the hams. 
But neither of the 45-caliber 500-grain 
bullets had killed him, and my chances 
would certainly have been slim if the 
tremble in my arm had not deviated the 
shot to the most vulnerable spot I could 
have chosen. Hub’s first two bullets, 
when the brute was charging me, had 
gone through his lungs, and the last one 
had broken his neck. 

We had been so much excited and in- 
terested during the operation as to for- 
get about time, when all at once we 
realized that night was closing in on us, 
Hub said we were about four miles 
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from our proposed camp, and that the 
ground was very rough, being cut up 
with deep gulches. As we were both 
about played out, therefore, we decided 
to make the best of it and camp in the 
den. We therefore dragged the skin 
around to the other side of the lake, 
which we found about 150 feet in diame- 
ter, and selected a nice place in the pines 
some 1oo feet from the water. Hub 
made a fireand brought some bear steak, 
while I made a good soft bed of “Col- 
orado feathers” by cutting off the tips 
of the pine boughs from the trees 
around. 

It was now as dark as Egypt, except 
from the red glare of the pine fire, and 
being in a dangerous place we deter- 
mined to take alternate turns of sleep- 
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ing and watching. I won the morning 
watch by guessing the nearest on our 
northern bearing, decided by my com- 
pass. Then I crawled under the bear- 
skin, on top of the feathers, and was 
soon lost in sleep. 

About three o’clock, feeling thirsty, I 
went down to the lake for a drink. 
While lying down drinkingI heard adead 
twig snap directly on the opposite shore 
from me, and, looking over intently, 
without rising, I soon saw, low down 
near the water,a pair of eyes in the 
darkness. Although considerably 
startled, I determined to try a shot at 
them, the slight sound convincing me 
that it was a lion, and 
I knew that he could 
not spring upon me be- 
fore I could get back 
to camp. I therefore 
rested my elbows on 
the beach and held up 
my gun to see if I could 
catch a bead. The low 
camp-fire being direct- 
ly to my back, I found 
that I could dimly see 
the front sight, and 
taking deliberate aim 
about six inches below 
the eyes, as nearly as I 
could estimate, I fired. 
At the crack there was 
a frightful scream, fol- 
lowed by a_ rustling 
noise, as though the an- 
imal were bounding off 
through the grass. I 
knew at once that it 
was a lion, but decided 
not to reconnoiter until morning. 

Just before daylight I heard a snarl- 
ing and snapping in the direction of the 
bear carcass, and knew at once that the 
wolves must be at work there. I there- 
fore awoke Hub, and’as he confirmed 
my belief we decided to try and sneak 
on them for a shot. 

When morning came it was necessary 
to find our camp as soon as possible, and 
after hanging up the bear-skin in one of 
the pines we pulled out. Upon emerg- 
ing from the timber surrounding the 
lake the great Gore Range came again 
in view, and now we could fairly see at 
its base Piney Lake, the head of the 
Piney River and the home of speckled 
trout. Hub had already told me of it, 
for he had been there the July before on 
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a fishing trip. We were now in sight of 
our objective camp, but to reach it we 
had two deep forbidding gulches to 
cross. 

After we had crossed the first gulch 
we met Dutton, who, thinking that we 
were lost, had started out in search of 
us. We then hurried on tocamp. The 
boys had just finished breakfast and 
were evidently relieved at seeing us once 
more safe andsound. Hot coffee, bread 
and potatoes were certainly an agreeable 
substitute for unsalted bear steak, and 
besides we had some nice juicy venison, 
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.Eagle and the Piney, and the view was 


superlatively grand. To the right the 
Mount of the Holy Cross loomed up 
through the clouds, while by going 500 
yards to the left the saw-tooth edge of 
the Gore Range rose in bold relief. 
According to agreement Hub and I 
saddled up in the morning, and, taking 
camera and guns, laid our trail for the 
lake. We reached it after a four hours’ 
hard ride, and my anticipations of pleas- 
ure were more than realized upon look- 
ing upon its placid surface from the 
shore. It certainly is a worthy subject 
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Dutton having killed a yearling buck on 
the trail the day before. 

I was very anxious to visit Piney 
Lake, and this would take a day from 
our present camp. It was therefore 
agreed that Hub and I should start for 
the lake in the morning, while the others 
should return to the ranch. Dutton 
agreed to be back by the second morn- 
ing to take in the pack. 

As the sun had been shining all the 
morning the light snow was gone, so 
that hunting for the balance of the day 
was unfavorable, and I therefore de- 
cided to unpack my camera and take 
some views of Camp Gore before break- 
ing up. We were now camped on very 
nearly the highest ground between the 


for a poet’s dreams or an artist’s touch, 
It has been so frequently used by camp- 
ing parties that the underbrush is all 
cut out; in fact, we found two tents 
pitched there, but the owners were out. 
The lake is about five hundred yards 
in diameter and nearly round, and, like 
the outlet, abounds in brook trout, but 
it was out of season. 

We made the trip back without inci- 
dent, reaching the tent about dark and 
finding it unmolested. After a hearty 
supper we turned in. 

As Dutton had not returned in the 
morning by the time we were ready to 
start, we determined to leave the tent 
for him to pack in and start ahead with 
the horses for the ranch through a prom. 
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ising deer country which Hub knew of. 
In about two hours we came to the head 
of June Cafion, which empties into the 
Eagle not far from our destination, and 
sat down on a log in the thick pines, 
thinking that our game might come to 
us, as is frequently the case in such cir- 
cumstances. We had not been resting 
more than twenty minutes before we 
heard a rattle in the timber ahead of us, 
and we could soon see through the pines 
alarge buck. When about one hundred 
and fifty yards off he stopped suddenly, 
turned around and lay down quickly, 
with his head toward what had fright- 
ened him. He had not scented us, as 
the wind was in our favor, and his at- 
tention was attracted in the other direc- 
tion. Hub told me to shoot first, and 
he would try him on the run if I missed. 
As he was lying, I could only see his neck 
and shoulders, and being endwiseto me it 
was by no means an easy shot ; but, rest- 
ing my elbow on my knee, I drew close 
down on the base of the neck and fired. 
Without even raising his head he fell 
forward, and upon coming up we founda 
six-prong buck stillindeath. The bullet 
had struck squarely in the base of the 
neck and broken it. As we had two 
horses with us we decided to pack the 
buck in, and after a hard lift succeeded 
in landing him across old Nibs’ saddle 
and binding him on with the lariat. We 
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now heard steps ahead of us, and soon 


saw Dutton coming along with the 
horses. He had flushed the buck about 


a mile below us, and was following his 
trail. As the old man agreed to go back 
for the pack alone, we gave him our ex- 
tra horse, and then started out with the 
buck. It was very troublesome work 
until we got out of the pines, and old 
Nibs seemed on the point of bucking a 
great many times when the horns swung 
around into his ribs, but for a wonder 
he did not, and we finally reached the 
ranch in good order. 

The time of year to choose for a trip 
to the high Rockies varies with the na- 
ture of the game you most desire. If 
you want trout at their best and bears, 
at least in the district we were in, then 
I should say select July. 

If you want comfort go in September. 
If you are after elk and deer, then later, 
in October, and though that noble game 
has been thinned even in the Rockies, 
you will find a sufficient remnant to sat- 
isfy all legitimate sportsmen. What you 
will need to be, however, in addition to 
a good shot, is a good climber, and in 
good condition. 

Do not in any event go high up on the 
divide, for the risk of sudden storms is 
great there, and it is not prudent to 
challenge pneumonia to a race in those 
altitudes. You might lose, 
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canny grin, 
And hailing his opponent said, “A dinna 
think A’ll win.” ‘ 
Then, gazing unconcerned upon the telegraphic 
pole, 
“ A’ll lay ye noo a sma’ baubee A’ll beat ye on this hole.” 
“ The stakes are small, I'll grant you; but it livens up the game 
I’m pretty sure you'll beat me, but I’ll take you just the same.” 
’Twas running through that Yankee’s head, “I'll do that hole 
in five.” 
And so he teed his ball, and then, “ Well, Jamie, shall I drive ?” 
But since his club was in the air and on the downward move, 
*Twas fruitless not to acquiesce, and so, of course, he drove. 
His “ bonnie ba’”’ swift clave the air and rested on the brow, 
Just where the bunker hides the ditch where drinks the 
homely cow. 
So, cannily, Red Jamic 
then wigwagged his 


A \ “ auchterlonee,” 


R. JAMIE teed his ba’ a wee and gied a 


And said, “A’ll hae to 
drive aglee to save ma 
wee bit money.” 

He hit the ball full 

» straight and true wi’ sic 
an awfw’ lick, 
That pride shone out from his blue een to see the 
like o' sic. 
But second stroke he foozled it and rolled into the $ 
dyke. Yd 
His rival raised his mashie true and deftly played 


“the like” DAN 
That landed him in shape to take the wagered is 
hole in three. 
Then Jamie gied a scoul that was an awfw’ sicht 
to see, 
He paid his wee bit siller to the man that couldn’t 
win, 


And jammed his clubs into his bag and took the 
trolley in. 

And as he hied him home apace a-ruminatin’ deep 
on't, 

He wailed, “ A should na lost the hole, and baubee 
too, na, dagont !” 
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F recent 
years the 
continent- 
al coun- 

tries of Europe 

have been appre- 
ciating more and 
more the value of 
the English out- 
door sports, and 
each season finds 
the Germans, 

French, Dutch 

and Swiss more 

: enthusiastic over 

open-air competitive games. 

For many years the English and 
American residents of the continental 
cities and watering places have played 
tennis, and here and there Anglo-Amer- 
ican clubs for the sport sprang up in 
France and Germany, as well as on the 
Riviera and at the Swiss mountain re- 
sorts. In fact, the courts of the Beau- 
Site Hotel, at Cannes, in the sunny south 
of France, are among the most his- 
toric in all the world, for they witnessed 
some of the earliest and best tennis ever 
played. The famous Renshaw broth- 
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ers, whose name has become a byword 
in the lawn tennis world, and other 
early English masters, as well as Dr. 
Dwight, Sears, the Clark brothers, and 
one or two other American players of 


fifteen or twenty years ago, made 
many pilgrimages to what was for 
many years the Mecca of all good 


lawn tennis players, both English and 
American. 

3ut until within the last few years ten- 
nis was considered on the continent as a 
game only for foreigners, and little or no 
interest was taken in it by either French 
or German natives, It was only about 
ten years ago in Baden-Baden, where the 
first of the English courts was laid out 
in Germany, that the phlegmatic Teutons 
used to gaze in undisguised contempt at 
“those foreigners romping about in the 
hot sun merely to try to hit a ball over 
a net,” as one of them put it. Five 
years ago there was a general awakening 
among the athletically inclined conti- 
nentals, and since then there has been 
a steady increase in the popularity of 
the game on the other side of the Eng- 
lish Channel. It was not until last sea- 
son, however, that the spread of the 
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sport reached the stage of a truly Amer- 
ican “ boom.” 

A serious drawback from which the 
game suffers on the continent is the 
almost universal law requiring compul- 
sory military service. This takes away 
from sport most of the healthy young 
men at the age when they would be most 
likely to enjoy it and to excel at it. 

On the continent to-day there are 
scores of tournaments held each season. 
The distances are so short that nearly 
every one assumes the air of an inter- 
national meeting, for there are a number 
of German, Austrian, French and Italian 
enthusiasts who follow the “circuit,” 
while a few Britishers invariably put in 
an appearance, if there be open events 
on the programme, and carry off the 
lion’s share of the honors, The con- 
tinentals have learned all their ideas 
from English tournament methods, and 
handicaps are as popular there as in 
England herself. In fact, they would 
need be, for the skill of the continental 
players varies greatly. 

Take Count Voss-Schonau, the Ger- 
man champion, for instance. He has 
played so much with the English ex- 
perts that he stands head-and-shoulders 
above all of the other continental play- 
ers, and is a worthy foeman for the best 
of the Americans and English, with the 
exception of the very top class in each 
country. In the tournaments where 
Count Voss has met the leading British 
experts, he has been handicapped close 
behind the leaders and on a level with 
such recognized experts as Hillyard and 
Ball-Greene. Voss always spends the 
winter months on the French Riviera, 
and here he gets the very best kind of 
practice against the group of expert 
Englishmen who invariably spend many 
weeks there in February and March. 

Next to Voss, but fully fifteen his in- 
ferior, come the leading French tourna- 
ment players, while the Dutch and Bel- 
gians and the other German and Austrian 
players are rated close behind the French 
leaders. The advantage which Vacherot, 
Aymé, Lebreton and Brosselin, the best 
of the Frenchmen, possess over their 
continental rivals, lies chiefly in the ex- 
cellent coaching of the Irish professional, 
Burke, who coached the great Dr. Pim 
for years in Dublin. The national char- 
acteristics of the French race are evi- 
denced strongly in the play of these ex- 
perts, for they have the same quick, nerv- 
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ous style, hazarding all on asingle stroke, 
which marks everything else they do. 
The Germans and Hollanders show their 
sturdy temperament in their steadiness 
and slowness of movement, that make 
it more difficult to mislead them; they 
make fewer errors in their play, though 
they do not display so much brilliance 
as the French. The Italians and 
Swiss have not reached the level of 
their neighbors yet, although their play 
improves with every season. One or 
two of the Austrians, notably von Hertz- 
Hertenried, have shown form not far 
behind the leading Frenchmen. 

There promises soon to be a force of 
home-bred tournament players who 
will furnish excellent sport among 
themselves, entirely independent of 
visitors, There are usually a few 
events on each important continental 
programme that are restricted to native 
players, and, by shutting out the for- 
eigners, they offer much encourage- 
ment to the home talent. The cham- 
pionship of Germany, the chief event 
of the annual international meeting at 
Homburg vor der HGhe, is open to all 
comers, but there is always another event 
on the same programme which is open 
only to Germans and Austrians, and 
this is called the “Championship of the 
Germans.” Count Voss had little dif- 
ficulty in winning this title last summer, 
not losing a single set during the tour- 
nament and beating the former cup- 
holder, Wantzelius, three straight sets in 
the easiest kind of fashion. Yet Wantze- 
lius is rated as next to Voss among the 
native German players. 

In France, too, they have their open 
French championships, which are held 
in Paris during Easter week. This 
usually furnishes an easy victory for 
one of the visiting English players, 
M. F. Goodbody having won the title 
in 1896 and 1897, G. M. Simond last 
year, and M. J. Ritchie this season. 
Vacherot, the Frenchman, held the 
challenge cup in 1895, its first year, but 
that was the only season in which it 
was held by a native player. But the 
French have another tournament later 
in the year, with a championship event 
open only to Frenchmen and foreigners 
permanently residing in France. 

The Swiss.make a similar distinction 
to that of the Germans, for in their an- 
nual championship meeting there are 
both open and restricted events for 
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the championship. Last summer, at 
Chateau d’Oex, up in the Alps, R. B. 
Hough, one of the English players who 
frequent continental meetings, carried 
off the open championship, beating 
von Hertz-Hertenried, the Austrian 
champion, for the title, while A. Bovet, 
a young Swiss player, won the “Swiss 
Championship,” which is restricted to 
players of the one nationality, the open 
title being called the “Championship of 
Switzerland.” 

In Switzerland they have the most 
perfected lawn tennis organization to 
be found anywhere on the continent. 
Until 1895 -the only Swiss lawn tennis 
courts were in the lower altitudes of this 
variable country, in Geneva, Lausanne, 
Montreux and Zurich, close about the 
lakes. The midsummer heat is almost 
stifling there, and, to add to this, most 
of the courts are of asphalt, so that it 
was hard to attract foreign players to 
these tournaments. It was at Cha- 
teau d’Oex, in the Canton de Vaud, 
three thousand five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, that the first of the 
courts was built in the mountains, and 
this spot soon became popular with the 
foreigners. This inaugurated a new 
era in Swiss tennis, and in 1896 the 
Swiss Lawn Tennis Association was 
formed to control tennis affairs in the 
little republic. 

The clubs about Geneva appointed a 
committee for this purpose, and a pre- 
liminary circular was issued calling upon 
all Swiss lawn tennis clubs to send dele- 
gates to a meeting at which was to be 
formed a national organization to con- 
trol the game. The meeting was held 
at Berne, and the Association was 
formed with the following clubs : Ge- 
neva Lawn Tennis Club, Lausanne 
Lawn Tennis Club, Montreux Lawn 
Tennis Club, Chateau d’Oex Lawn Ten- 
nis Club, Grasshopper Lawn Tennis 
Club (of Zurich), International Club (of 
Bale), Casino Lawn Tennis Club (of 
Bale), and the Neufchatel Lawn Tennis 
Club. The new organization at once 
laid claim to jurisdiction over all Swiss 
championship tournaments, and became 
affiliated with the English Lawn Tennis 
Association, which is the parent body 
on which all the continental lawn ten- 
nis organizations depend for support. 

It was agreed to hold the champion- 
ship tournament annually at different 
clubs, and to make up a Swiss “cir- 
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cuit” so that the meetings would not 
conflict with each other, nor with the 
other continental tournaments so far as 
possible. The first championship tourna- 
ment was held at Zurich in 1897, and 
last year the second meeting was held 
at Chateau d’Oex. Two challenge cups, 
worth 500 francs each, were offered 
for the open championships in singles 
and doubles, while a third trophy 
Was put up to represent the suprem- 
acy among the native Swiss players. 
At Chateau d’Oex last August another 
challenge trophy, the Chateau d’Oex 
Cup, valued at 500 francs, and prizes 
to the value of 2,000 francs more, 
were offered by the club. Last year the 
St. Moritz Lawn Tennis Club joined the 
Association, and the Swiss champion- 
ship meeting will be held this season in 
the Engadine Valley, where challenge 
cups for ladies’ singles and mixed 
doubles will be added to the list of na- 
tional Swiss trophies. 

Some idea of the strength of the 
Swiss National Association may be had 
from the size of the nine clubs that 
compose it. The Lausanne Club has 
six asphalt courts and the Montreux 
Club has four of asphalt; at Cha- 
teau d’Oex there are three fine earth 
courts, and in Zurich there are four of 
earth ; Geneva boasts of two of asphalt, 
as does also St. Moritz, while in Bale 
there are two of earth. Of all the Swiss 
lawn tennis resorts Chateau d’Oex is 
unquestionably the most picturesque, if 
not the most interesting. High up in 
the Alps, the Chateau offers the grand- 
est kind of scenery and fine mountain 
air. It is easily accessible from Lau- 
sanne, on the main line of the little rail- 
way to Berne, and from the Lake of 
Thoune — Spiez, Interlaken, etc. — 
through the smiling valley known as 
the “Simmenthal.” There are also fine 
roads, though somewhat mountainous, 
for bicycling. 

The courts were designed and laid 
out by F. L. Fassitt, an American ten- 
nis enthusiast, who lives in Nice during 
the winter months and Switzerland in 
summer, Mr. Fassitt is the presiding 
genius during tournament week, be- 
sides being one of the best of the resi- 
dent players. Although the Chateau 
d’Oex tournament is an annual open 
fixture, last summer's meeting was the 
first at these courts that assumed cham- 
pionship importance. Of this event, 
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Lawn Tennis, the English official tennis 
organ, said: “The entry was deservedly 
large, numbering 173, and the class of 
play exceptionally good for Switzerland. 
The earth courts were perfection. The 
tournament ran smoothly from start to 
finish, and was an unqualified success.” 

R. B. Hough, a well-known English 
player from the Queen’s Ciub in Lon- 
don, carried off the open championship 
in singles, beating the Austrian cham- 
pion,von Hertz-Hertenried, the previous 
holder of the cup, three straight sets, 
while the doubles championship fell 


to F. L. Fassitt and H. K. Evans, of 
Nice, both of whom are Americans, by 
Military duty narrowed down 


the way. 
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Switzerland, is undoubtedly the furthest 
advanced in lawn tennis of all the con- 
tinental countries. The first courts ap- 
peared at Baden-Baden, but it was in 
Hamburg that the game first got its 
native foothold among the Uhlenhorst 
and Péseldorf clubs of the old “ Hanse 
City.” Here the younger generation of 
athletically-inclined Germans laid out 
a number of courts, and their constant 
practice and growing enthusiasm prom- 
ise soon toturn out some clever players. 

Once they learned to know the game, 
however, the Germans took it up rapid- 
ly, and its spread has been remarkable. 
In Berlin, for instance, there are now 
over one hundred courts, while Hom- 
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the entry-list for the championship 
event for Swiss players, but A. Bovet, of 
Geneva, who carried off the new cup, 
showed such remarkable steadiness 
that he proved too much for the su- 
perior drives of M. Turrettini, also of 
Geneva. The native Swiss players, as a 
rule, are rather weak, and Bovet and 
Turrettini are a long way ahead of their 
fellow countrymen. The constant rub- 
bing up against the foreign visiting 
players is rapidly improving their play, 
however, and a good class of native 
tournament competitors is promised 
with a few more years of experience at 
the game. 

Germany, though its organization is 
not nearly so well perfected as that in 
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burg boasts of thirty and Hamburg 
nearly as many more. In a list of 
places where lawn tennis is played in 
Germany, as published in Spze/ und 
Sport, there are over a score of cities 
where the game has become popular. 
For the German players much more 
can be said than for the Swiss. Count 
Voss, to be sure, is in a class by him- 
self, and his constant practice with 
the English has almost robbed him of 
the distinction of being “home-bred.” 
Voss is fully half-thirty better than 
the next of the Germans, but there 
are a whole host of tournament players 
of more than ordinary skill, as conti- 
nental experts go. G. Wantzelius, H. O. 
Behrens, J. André and F. Grobien are 
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probably the strongest of the others, 
and their play is very little behind the 
best of the French and Dutch experts. 
A number of German women have 
taken up the game, too, and in this 
country is seen more play among the 
fairer sex than in all the rest of the 
continent put together. The Countess 
Schulenburg, of Homburg, is undoubt- 
edly the most expert of these, and in 
the open tournaments, where she has 
met some of the visiting English wom- 


en players, the Countess has received 
only small odds from the best. 

The development of the game in Ger- 
many, and particularly the success of 
the tournaments, is chiefly due to Herr 
A. von der Meden, of Hamburg, and 
Charles A. Voigt, formerly of Berlin, 
but now residing in Rotterdam. These 
two enthusiasts have labored hard and 
steadily for the game in their country. 
Voigt devotes a wonderful amount of en- 
thusiasm and hard work to the success of 
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the big international meeting at Hom- 
burg each August, being advance agent, 
honorary secretary, host to the foreign 
visitors, chief scorer, and “Lord High 
Everything Else,” as Gilbert putsit in the 
“ Mikado,” except referee. H. 5S. Scriv- 
ener, a well-known veteran English ex- 
pert, filled this position last summer, 
and some Britisher is always selected to 
act as handicapper and referee each 
year. 

Voigt is without exception the most 
enthusiastic devotee of lawn tennis that 
it has been my good fortune to meet, 
and the sport owes much to his devo- 
tion. Although an American by nation- 
ality, Voigt is more of a cosmopolitan 
than a Yankee, and he has made a close 
study of the gameanditsenvironments in 
all parts of the world. During the season 
of 1896 he was in this country on busi- 
ness, and attended half a dozen of our 
biggest tournaments, becoming very 
popular among the American players. 
He is one of the most picturesque and 
interesting men I have ever known. 
Combined with the face of aGerman, the 
accent of an Englishman, the manners 
of a Frenchman, and the good-fellow- 
ship of an American, he has the ex- 
perience of a cosmopolitan and the 
tongue of a linguist. The “ Baron,” as 
we familiarly called him over here, 
enthused considerably over American 
tennis players while on this side of the 
Atlantic, and his appreciation has had 
much to do with the respect more re- 
cently shown in England for American 
skill at the game. 

There is a long list of open tourna- 
ments on the schedule of German fix- 
tures each season, but the two meetings 
which attract the most attention from 
both foreigners as well as natives are 
those held at Berlin at Whitsuntide 
and Homburg vor der Héhe in August. 
At the former, which is held on the ex- 
cellent courts of the Berliner Spielplatz 
Gesellschaft, the championship of Berlin 
and the championship of Prussia are the 
principal events contested. The Berlin 
challenge cup was carried off last season 
by a young American player, P. Arnold, 
while he and his brother also took first 
honors in the open doubles. The Count- 
ess Schulenburg had almost a walkover 
for the women’s championship of Berlin, 
although there were eleven other ladies 
entered, and J. André, of Hamburg, won 
the Prussian championship, which is 
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open only to Germans, after several 
close matches. The programme was a 
long one, having eleven events all well 
filled, and the tournament resembled 
much the English meetings after which 
it was modeled. 

The international tournament at Hom- 
burg in August is even more important 
than the Berlin meeting, and this in- 
variably attracts a party of English ex- 
perts of the first magnitude. Last year 
the Homburg entry-list included the 
names of the three brothers Doherty, 
Mahony, Smith, Count Voss and Dr. 
Pim, who masqueraded under the xom 
de guerre of J. “Wilson.” There are a 
host of attractions at Homburg that 
second Voigt’s urgent appeal, and gen- 
erally entices the Britishers over for the 
“international” week. Good courts, 
splendid management, and the certainty 
of good play prove the greatest magnet, 
and last season’s Homburg matches 
were quite as important as most of those 
at the biggest English meetings. 

Smith did not appear, and the semi- 
finals found the two Dohertys, Pim and 
Mahony still left in the main event, with 
Voss put out by Mahony. The Doher- 
tys both “scratched” in this round, and 
Mahony beat Pim three sets to one. In 
the special series of matches for the 
Homburg Cup, H. L. Doherty beat Ma- 
hony in the semi-finals and Pim in the 
finals, all in straight sets. When he 
defaulted to his brother, the previous 
holder of the cup, a special exhibition 
match was arranged between R. F. 
Doherty and Dr. Pim, the latter win- 
ning after a brilliant struggle by 4—6, 
7—5, 7—5. For the restricted “Cham- 
pionship of the Germans,” Count Voss 
had an easy victory without the loss of 
a set. 

Perhaps one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of the Homburg tournament is the 
patronage of rank and royalty that dis- 
tinguishes the enthusiastic audiences 
there. Throughout Germany the titled 
class is among the most enthusiastic 
over lawn tennis, but at Homburg this 
is most emphasized. The Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia, one of the most de- 
voted of all the royal enthusiasts, pre- 
sides over an influential committee in 
charge of the Homburg tournament, 
and the week usually ends with an ad- 
dress from him and the presentation of 
the prizes by the Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. <A special row 
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of seats is always reserved at the side 
of the court for the most important 
matches, and this row is usually well 
filled with royalty. At the Pim-Doherty 
match last August there were watching 
the play the Grand Duke Michéel of 
Russia, the Grand Duke and Duchess of 
Hesse, the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Greece, Prince and Princess Freder- 
ick Charles of Hesse, and the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, not 
to mention the Duke of Cambridge and 
the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz in the 
background. Perched upon the scorer’s 
chair and surrounded by this distin- 
guished audience was Voigt, always 
foremost in German tennis matters. 

In Germany the Kaiser sets most of 
the fashions for the titled classes, and 
perhaps their enthusiasm is due to the 
Emperor’s fondness for the game. His 
Majesty has played tennis for several 
years, and he recently had a special 
indoor court built for the purpose in 
Berlin, where he and Prince Albert 
von Schleswig-Holstein, Count Moltke, 
Count Goltz, Lieut. Pfértner, and some 
other members of his suite frequently 
play. The Emperor is very enthusiastic 
over the game, and is said to be quite 
expert at handling his English-built 
racket. He is the patron of the officers’ 
tournament at Homburg, and contrib- 
utes the chief prize offered. 

In France there is a very sharp dis- 
tinction between the early season on the 
Riviera and the regular French tourna- 
ments. During February and March 
each year there are always a number of 
meetings held in the most popular re- 
sorts of the south, Cannes, Nice, Monte 
Carlo and others, but these are monop- 
olized almost entirely by the visiting 
English experts. Last season the Do- 
hertys and a few other crack English 
players took about everything in sight, 
handicaps and all, while the sprinkling 
of Italian, French, German and Ameri- 
can players filled in the background, 
the only prominent one of them being 
Count Voss. This early season on the 
Riviera offers the best possible kind of 
preliminary practice for the more im- 
portant campaigns later in the sea- 
son, while the balmy climate of south- 
ern France at this season of the year 
and the boundless attractions of the re- 
sorts of the Riviera are enough to in- 
sure the return each spring of all the 
old favorites. 
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The round of these Riviera tourna- 
ments always leads up tothe open French 
championship meeting, which is held in 
Paris during Easter week. The cov- 
ered courts of the Tennis Club de Paris, 
at Auteuil, are of the best, and the man- 
agement of the tournament in the hands 
of MM. Masson and Hetley is beyond 
reproach. A delegation of English 
players usually crosses the Channel for 
this meeting alone, beside those who 
journey up from the Riviera meetings 
and stop over in Paris on their way back 
to England. The tournament lasts from 
Good Friday over until Easter Monday, 
as a rule,and the French capital offers 
many attractions for the visiting players 
at this, its gayest season. For the party 
of Englishmen this meeting always fur- 
nishes one of the best of holidays, with 
a reasonable certainty of bringing back 
with them the greater share of the hand- 
some prizes the Frenchmen always put 
up. 

Later in the season, generally in Au- 
gust and September, there is another 
small “circuit ” over in France that ap- 
peals to English players, and the Dinard, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer and St, Servan meet- 
ings always attract a goodly list of for- 
eigners, a delegation of the second-class 
Britishers invariably crossing over and 
bringing back the usual lion’s share of 
the honors. It is unfortunate that these 
three meetings generally conflict with 
other big tournaments in England, but 
there are no vacant weeks in the English 
schedule after the season once begins, 
so the French must be satisfied with 
such of the foreigners as they can entice 
away from the attractions of Eastbourne, 
Brighton, and the other famous English 
meetings at the end of the season. 

Among the French players them- 
selves there are a number of smaller 
tournaments held during the mid-season, 
but these are seldom visited. by the 
Britishers. At Divonne, Etretat, Aix, 
Lyons, Biarritz and some of the other 
smaller towns, tournaments are held 
and a few of the other continental 
players are frequently seen there— 
the Austrian von Hertz- Hertenried, 
one or two of the Swiss native players, 
an Italian expert or two, and the resident 
American and English enthusiasts. The 
resident Americans in Paris, Nice, and 
one or two of the other French cities 
have been most prominent in tennis 
on the continent. F. L. Fassitt, who 
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has done so much for the sport both at 
Nice and in Switzerland, is seen in many 
of the tournaments, while H. K. Evans, 
A. S. G. Taylor, W. Bridgeman, the 
artist, and Hugh Tallant, an old Har- 
vard player, have also been familiar 
figures at the French tournaments. 
The famous Beaux Arts Schools in 
Paris, and other student life in France, 
attract many foreigners, and those of 
them who play tennis have generally 
been prominent in French tournaments, 
although none of the Americans who 
have lived over there have been very 
formidable in skill. 

Among the native French players the 
best are Vacherot, Aymé and Brosselin, 
and these three promise soon to rival 
the success of Count Voss. Under the 
excellent tutorship of Burke, the Irish 
professional of the Tennis Club de Paris, 
they have improved each season, while 
a host of less expert Frenchmen are also 
advancing toward the tournament de- 
gree of proficiency. Lebreton, Riboulet, 
Durand and M. Vacherot are improving 
rapidly, and a still younger generation 
is beginning to make its appearance. 

In Italy lawn tennis has not progress- 
ed as much as in the more northern 
countries of the continent, but there are 
many excellent clubs in the cities around 
the Italian lakes. At Florence and 
Rome the English and American resi- 
dents have laid out courts, but most of 
the play is among the “ Uitlanders,” as 
’"Oom Paul Kruger calls the foreigners 
in his little land. At Milan, Turin, Bou- 
logne, Genoa and Naples there are also 
excellent courts, and the annual tourna- 


ment for the national championship is 
held at Milan in May. This is open 
to all comers, but as yet it has been con- 
fined chiefly to local players with a few 
of the continental visitors, the omni- 
present Englishmen not having annexed 
the Italian championship as yet. 
Among the native players, the strong- 
est are probably Count de Minerbi, 
Count de Robiglio and E. Lumbroso. 
Minerbi and Robiglio frequently play 
on the Riviera and in some of the other 
continental meetings. Last season both 
were handicapped about even with Fas- 
sitt, the American, in the Riviera tour- 
naments, which is about fifteen poorer 
than theleading Frenchmen. Count Min- 
erbi holds the national championship. 
Lawn tennis has made great progress 
in Belgium and Holland also, and there 
are open tournaments held there each 
season. At Brussels and Spa an Eng- 
lish player or two usually monopolizes 
the honcrs, but the local experts show 
considerable skill and are quite as near 
to the standard of the visitors as at any 
of the other continental meetings. At 
The Hague, too, one of the biggest of the 
continental tourneys takes place each 
summer, and the skill of the Dutchmen 
here has often surprised the visitors. 
Voigt, perhaps the best of all conti- 
nental lawn tennis authorities, says of 
the Hollanders: “In noother country of 
Europe ”"—and Voigt has visited them 
all, and seen the game in most parts of 
the world—‘‘have I seen such a good 
general standard of excellence in form 
and style as in Holland, the only weak 
point being that the players are slow.” 





DR. J. PIM, 
English Ex-Champion. 


and the Brothers 
DOHERTY. 


COUNT VOSS-SCHOENAU, 
Champion of Germany. 

















CANOBING DOWN THE WEST BRANCH OF 
THE PENOBSCOT. 


BY WILLIAM AUSTIN BROOKS. 


N Ovrinc for July I had the pleasure 
of telling how William and I, with 
our two guides, Francis and Dennis, 
paddled from the North East Carry 

at the head of Moosehead Lake to Che- 
suncook, and how we camped on_ the 
shores of that fine lake. For the benefit 
of all lovers of canoeing, and with the 
hope that some of my readers may be 
tempted to follow our pleasant route, I 
shall describe our further journey from 
Chesuncook to and across the arduous 
Ripogenus Carry. . 

Thus far we had seen no black flies 
nor mosquitoes, but we knew that this 
indemnity was our good fortune ; their 
ravenous hordes would find us sooner 
or later. At just four o’clock in the 
morning I threw off my blankets and 
stepped outside the tent. The sky above 
the opposite shore was ablaze with crim- 
son and gold and purple clouds. The 
smooth water of Chesuncook was tinged 
with the same colors, unruffled by a 
breath of wind. 

Very gradually the red streak in the 
east expanded into a blaze of light which 
threw a long, dazzling bridge across the 
water. Everything seemed propitious 


for a fine day, but out on the lake two 
loons were screaming. 

As we listened to their wild, quaver- 
ing notes, Francis said: “Hear that 
loon yell; I’m afraid we have wind, 
perhaps big storm.” 

While we were getting breakfast 
clouds commenced to gather and the 
sky looked like rain. Before we were 
packed up and the canoes loaded there 
was a patter on the dead leaves, and by 
the time we started it was raining hard; 
but we spread rubber blankets over the 
luggage and kept on down the lake past 
the desolate shores, which are bordered 
with dead trees and driftwood, the re- 
sult of the flowage from the dam at the 
outlet. The loons kept up a constant 
screaming, and as we approached them 
disappeared under the water only to re- 
appear at a surprising distance. As 
soon as their heads came above the sur- 
face their weird cry again echoed from 
one to the other as if they reveled in 
the storm. 

We paddled steadily, for between us 
and the carry were twelve long, monot- 
onous miles. 

The rain continued to fall and the lake 
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remained calm. There was no diverting 
incident except that, when about half 
the distance was accomplished, we sud- 
denly heard a faint tinkle like a cowbell, 
which seemed to come from the woods 
on the eastern shore, which we were 
nearest to. We stopped to listen, but not 
hearing it we startedon. In alittle while 
we heard it again, a faint, distant tinkle, 
and Dennis said that some one must have 
put a cow-bell on a deer and turned it 
loose, for we knewtherewereno domestic 
cattle within miles of where we were. 
It was strange, though, that the sound 
did not change as we went on, and our 
curiosity was fully aroused, for it was 
the exact note of a cow-bell heard at a 
distance. 

It was William who solved the mys- 
tery. “I think if we look under this 
blanket we’ll find your deer here in the 
canoe,” said he suddenly, and investiga- 
tion proved that our two frying-pans, 
one inside the other, moved just enough 
with the motion of the canoe to produce 
the sound as they lightly chinked to- 
gether, while the note, being muffled 
under the rubber blanket, seemed to 
come from a distance. 

At last we saw Ring Bolt Rock and 
the outlet dam. The carry, which 1s 
three-quarters of a mile long, is on the 
right bank, and we took a wide circle 
around to the taking-out place to avoid 
the suck of the dam. 

We were soon standing on dry land 
again, and not so very dry either, for the 
rain still fell, though very gently. At 
the landing the ground was swampy and 
the purple iris grew in great profusion 
and was in full bloom. As we stepped 
ashore the air seemed full of small black 
insects and we did not need to look twice 
to tell what they saw. 

“Here they are, William,” said I, 
“and glad to see us.” “I know ’em; 
you needn’t introduce me ; where’s that 
fly oil?” answered William, all in one 
breath, as he proceeded to anoint his 
face, neck and hands with the odorifer- 
ous tar oil which he had brought for the 
purpose. 

After we had all performed this cere- 
mony and thereby made ourselves ob- 
noxious to our enemies of old, the black 
flies, we carried canoes and wangan up 
the path to the high ground, where the 
pests were less troublesome. We then 
went down a trail through the woods to 
the dam, and climbed onto the great log 
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structure which holds backs the waters 
of Chesuncook. The scene here was 
superb. The gates were up and the im- 
patient flood, freed from restraint, leaped: 
through the barrier and rushed down 
the wild gorge below, a roaring, froth- 
ing torrent. There were great rocks on 
either hand, a wild and angry sky 
above, the great lake on oneside anda 
tumult of boiling, foam-covered water on 
the other, while the endless forest sur- 
rounded all. We stood a long time, our 
eyes drinking in the scene, for it was 
not one on which to bestow a casual 
glance. 

While we were on the dam the rain 
ceased and the mountains were again 
visible, though their tops remained 
hidden in the clouds. 

The rain held up just long enough for 
us to take several photographs and cook 
and eat our dinner, after which we made 
the carry through the wet woods. We 
put in at the foot of the rapids just as the 
sky cleared again, and, after paddling 
a few rods down the stream, glided 
out upon beautiful Ripogenus Lake. 

No words of mine are adequate to 
describe the vision of loveliness which 
burst upon our view and opened up 
before us. 

We dropped the paddles and gazed 
enraptured. Ripogenus was as peace- 
ful as if winds never blew nor storms 
came howling from the mountains, 
which rise abruptly from it on all sides. 
Straight ahead, the center of the picture 
was the group of Nesowadnehunk peaks, 
with grand old Ktaadn towering proudly 
above them all. 

But the attractions of Ripogenus are 
not all above the surface, and we knew 
that other forms of beauty were beneath 
the wave. We directed our course to 
the mouth of Frost Brook, but found it 
completely choked with old logs and 
drift, so that we could not get to the 
pool, but we caught a few small trout 
nevertheless. 

The big ones, which must have been 
under the raft, we could not raise. 

At the foot of Ripogenus, near the 
outlet, is a log camp used by the river 
drivers in the spring, but deserted the 
rest of the year, and toward this haven 
we now pointed our light craft. Though 
the rain had ceased the sky had not 
cleared, and we were thankful for a 
more substantial shelter than one thick- 
ness of canvas. 
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Before morning we had cause to be 
more thankful still. We carried all the 
luggage to the camp, and left the ca- 
noes bottom up on the shore. 

Behind the cabin rose a steep hill 
covered with white birches, and on the 
opposite shore we were confronted with 
a precipitous mountain wall. We had 
just time before supper to take our rods 
to the dam, and the white waves below 
it gave us our first genuine sport with 
the spangled denizens of the northern 
waters. 

William had his tackle rigged first, 
and while I was selecting a cast from 
my fly-book he whipped his leader out 
to the edge of the foam, where the eddy 
drew back under the dam. I was just 
attaching a scarlet ibis—a favorite fly 
in Penobscot waters—to my _ leader, 
when I saw him strike sharply and 
brace himself for a struggle. The fish 
was not visible from where I was, but 
the sight of the rod with its tip bent in 
a graceful curve, so that it seemed in- 
credible that the slender fabric should 
stand the strain, caused me to suspend 
my own preparations and go to his side 
with the landing net. 

The line disappeared beneath the 
surface out in mid-stream, where the 
water was white and swift after its 
plunge. Suddenly from the caldron 
leaped a shining form, which gleamed 
in the air for an instant before falling 
with a splash back to itselement. A 
few feet of line were recovered only to 
be allowed to run out again. 

Again there was a mighty splash, a 
broad tail churned the water and the 
jeweled sides sparkled in the air. Then 
the struggle commenced anew, though 
it began to be more unequal ; the line 
was reeled in gradually, though several 
times the pressure on the reel had to be 
relaxed. The pliant split bamboo did 
its work nobly, and I, kneeling on the 
slippery rocks, waited with the net in 
the water for the almost vanquished 
warrior. 

Carefully William led him toward the 
bank ; just as cautiously I drew the net 
under him,and a moment later we were 
both admiring a brook trout which low- 
ered the scales to two and ahalf pounds. 

We caught six fish, though the first 
was the largest, and then, as darkness 
was coming on, we retraced our steps 
toward camp. 

We had provided for our evening 


meal and preferred that our breakfast 
should remain fresh in the cold storage 
under the dam. 

The night was intensely dark and the 
door of the old log shanty opened out 
into a region of Egyptian blackness. 

The interior was illumined with a 
couple of candles whose flickering flames 
only intensified the shadows which 
lurked in the corners. The floor was of 
hewn logs and there was one small win- 
dow opposite the door. The roof was 
low, not much higher than a man’s 
head ; in the center was the smoke-hole 
and under it the fireplace. A long bunk 
ran the length of each side with the 
deacon seats in front of them. 

They were bedded down with fir 
boughs, to which we had added a fresh 
supply, and the air was redolent with 
the aroma of the balsam; a healthful 
atmosphere, surely, in which to sleep. 

Some time in the night we were 
awakened by the crash of thunder and 
the fierce pelting of rain on the roof. 
We could hear it running off the low 
eaves and splashing on the ground. I 
soon became aware that the roof imme- 
diately over my head was not impervi- 
ous to water, and that a man’s neck con- 
stitutes an excellent channel, and his ear 
a good receptacle for stray drops. For- 
tunately, however, there were places 
where the roof was tight, and I moved 
my blankets to a dryer locality. At fre- 
quent intervals the celestial batteries 
illumined the interior of the camp and 
the thunder rolled and echoed back and 
forth from mountain to mountain in 
deafening reverberations. 

How it rained! The storm at the 
North East Carry was a gentle shower in 
comparison, Pomola must have been in 
an angry mood that night, for his revels 
with the thunder bird lasted a long time; 
but at last the rain ceased and the rum- 
bling became fainter as the storm passed 
away over the mountains. 

We again rolled ourselves in the warm 
folds of the blankets, and the next I knew 
itwas broad daylightand the morning sun 
was streaming through the open door. 
William’s blankets were empty and I 
hastily performed my toilet, for I sus- 
pected that he had stolen a march on 
me and was probably at that moment 
fishing. I seized my rod and net and 
hastened down the path through the 
wet bushes to the dam. Half there I 
met, to speak metaphorically, our early 
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bird returning triumphantly to camp 
with the captured worm. He held upa 
string of seven beautiful fish ranging 
from twelve to sixteen inches in length, 
and in honor of the occasion had adorned 
his person with a big bouquet of wild 
roses and a pleasant smile of satisfac- 
tion. 

As trout for breakfast was an assured 
fact I restrained my own impulse to 
skitter the seductive fly above their lair 
and we walked back together, I, glad 
of my comrade’s success, he, regret- 
ting that I had 
not shared the 
sport with him. 

“But you 
were snoozing 
so comfort- 
ably thatI 
hadn’t the 
heart to dis- 
turb you,” said 
William. 

The West 
Branch before 
reaching Ripo- 
genus has be- 
come a power- 
fulstream, Its 
waters, rein- 
forced by 
numerous trib- 
utaries, have 
collected in the 
great basin of 
Chesuncook, 
which gath- 
ers, through 
streams of the 
same names, 
the waters of 
Cuxabexis and 
Mahneekay- 
balintie Lakes 
and various 
small ponds. 

Then, after the tumultuous journey 
between Chesuncook and Ripogenus, 
the assembled waters repose peace- 
fully in the shelter of mountains and 
under the cool shadows of precipice and 
forest, as if to gain rest and strength 
for one ‘of the most terrific plunges 
through a savage and relentless gorge 
made by any river in its struggles to 
reach the ocean. The hills which sur- 
round Ripogenus close in around the 
outlet, and the imprisoned flood, im- 
patient of restraint, flows calm and deep, 
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but irresistible with concentrated power, 
past the cliff opposite our camp, then 
bursts through the barrier and leaps 
wildly down the cafion. Ripogenus 
Gorge is about two miles long, and the 
carry around the rapids is three miles. 

Three exceedingly long miles they 
are, too, while weary voyageurs are tot- 
ing canoes and wangan through the 
woods and over the hills to the putting- - 
in place. We spent a quiet Sunday at 
Ripogenus camp, and occupied two days 
in making the carry. While the guides 
took over the 
first canoe, 
William and I 
set out for an 
inspection of 
the gorge. 

The main 
channel of the 
stream is by 
the left bank, 
but there is an- 
other channel 
to the right, 
and between 
them rises a 
high wooded 
island withpre- 
cipitous sides. 
We crossed to 
the island by 
clambering 
over a wing 
dam, and then 
ascended the 
steep slope 
through a 
dense tangle of 
undergrowth 
and fallen tim- 
ber, till we 
stood on the 
edge of the 
overhanging 
cliff, nearly a_ 
hundred feet above the river. We 
walked along the brink of the precipice 
for some distance till we saw below us a 
jam of logs which were wedged between 
some rocks in chaotic confusion. With 
rods and camera we slid and scrambled 
down the almost perpendicular wall, 
grasping at trees and bushes and dig- 
ging our heels into the thin layer of 
soil. 

We climbed out on top of the jam, 
which jarred and trembled with the 
constant buffeting of the water, and sat 
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‘* THE IMPATIENT FLOOD FREED FROM RESTRAINT.” (2. 474.) 


down on a quivering log which pro- 
jected from the interior. 

Then we beheld the beauty, the sub- 
limity, the appalling grandeur of Ripo- 
genus. Looking up stream we saw a 





narrow channel flanked by high, cruel 
walls of jagged rock, crowned with a 
dense forest growth of birch and spruce. 
There was no shore; the crags rose 
straight up toward the blue sky, and 


my 
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‘THE LOGGERS’ DESERTED CAMP.” (. 474.) 
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between their weather-beaten facades, 
leaping, plunging and surging toward 
us, dashing us with spray and shak- 
ing the jam of logs to its foundation, 
came a seething, irresistible whirlpool 
of frothing water, churned into one 
great mass of foam. In the midst of 
the torrent a huge boulder, Jenkyn’s 
Rock, splits the current, throwing the 
water high into the air. 

Our ears were stunned by the roar, 
which seemed to bound and rebound 
from one side to the other, and a shout 
was like a whisper. 

The rocks in the gorge were water- 
worn and full of seams and cracks; 
sharp points, ragged edges and black 
fissures were everywhere. We sat for a 
long time on the jam, looking at the 
scene and experiencing an intense ex- 
hilaration, while the blood in our veins 
throbbed in unison with the titanic pulse 
of Nature beating beneath our feet. We 
set up the camera on the trembling logs 
and made two instantaneous exposures, 
one up and one down the gorge. 

More than one strong man has gone 
down to death in the merciless waves 
of Ripogenus. When the West Branch 
drive goes down in the spring the logs 
are sluiced through the dam at the out- 
let and then go on their wild voyage 
down the rapids, alternately diving and 
leaping as the freshet hurries them on. 

Men are stationed at points on the 
brink of the precipice, where night and 
day they watch for the formation of 
jams; for if a log becomes wedged in 
the rocks, it stops others, and in a few 
moments there is a pile of timber 
thrown together in the most intricate 
confusion. In this case the watchers 
signal, one to another, by means of 
torches, to those at the sluice and no 
more logs are turned from the boom. 
Then the jam must be broken and the 
river drivers are called upon to perform 
the most dangerous task incidental to 
their adventurous calling. A log jam 
is like an enormous stack of gigantic 
jackstraws and usually one particular 
stick is the key to the puzzle. 

This log must be cut out and started, 
when the whole mass falls asunder and 
the river again seizes them. 

The men, armed with axes and cant- 
dogs, swarm out on the jam. When it 
starts they leap for the shore and safety, 
jumping from log to log. 

They have calks in the soles of their 
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boots and are sure-footed as cats, but 
death rides the rapids and occasionally 
some poor fellow finds himself face to 
face with the grim spectre. 

As we toiled back to the summit of 
the island, we noted that contrast of 
delicacy and strength, beauty and sav- 
ageness, which Nature often shows us, 
for clinging to the rock were ferns, 
grasses and blue harebells, nodding 
safely in the wind, where we could 
scarcely find a foothold. 

At the lower end of the island, where 
the water eddies around in a little cove, 
we stood in the shadow and cast our 
flies. One would imagine that even a 
mountain trout would hesitate before 
braving the current of Ripogenus, but 
they were there, and the scarlet ibis and 
brown hackle proved potent. charms. 

So the river gave us our dinner and 
we returned tocamp. Near the foot of 
the gorge there are two islands, isolated 
masses of precipitous rock, which, from 
their shape, are known respectively as 
the big and little heater. They are like 
flat-irons, with the pointed ends up- 
stream and their flat tops on a level 
with the cliffs on either side. The water 
has worn away the rock and soil around 
them, and they stand there, monuments 
tothe power of theelements. The blue 
berries which grow on them can be 
gathered only by the birds. As we 
walked back the woods were beautiful, 
though the way was beset with diffi- 
culties. The ground was carpeted with 
thick, soft mosses, and the wild roses 
and mountain laurel were in bloom. 
Ledges of rock and thickets of spruce 
and fir compelled us to deviate from a 
straight course ; old, mossy logs had to 
be clambered over, and fallen trees 
crawled under; but the air was sweet 
with the smell of the woods, the shade 
of the green above was grateful, and our 
creels held the treasures of Ket-tegwe- 
wick. 

In the afternoon we crossed the carry, 
Francis and Dennis with a load sus- 
pended from a setting-pole, and William 
and I with burdens on our shoulders. 

The carry path goes up hill and down 
for three miles through the woods and 
is very steep in places. On the top of 
the ridge we paused to rest at a spot, 
where, from the top of a great rock, we 
had a grand view of Ktaadn and the 
valley below. 

We went through extensive patches of 
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tall ferns as high as our heads, and after 
we descended the farther slope our path 
led through the bed of what was once an 
ancient lake. 

The floor of the forest was covered 
with large boulders which were com- 
pletely clothed with moist green moss, 
and so thickly were they strewn that we 
could barely find level ground for our 
feet between them. Tall trees reared 
their straight boles and rustled their 
branches all about, but as far as we could 
see between them the green rocks were 
everywhere. We cached our packs under 
the canoe. and retraced our steps 
through the forest. We returned lei- 
surely, enjoying relief from our burdens, 
while the shadows lengthened and the 
cool of the twilight refreshed us. 

There are two springs by the way be- 
side which we paused to rest and quaff 
the cold beverage which they held, and 
we paused at intervals to gather wild 
strawberries to add to our evening meal. 
The delicious little fruit was plentiful, 
and so were the mosquitoes. 

It was dark when we ran down the 
hill through the grove of white birches 
back of the camp, but we soon hada fire 
going and after a late dinner of trout and 
strawberries, followed by a quiet smoke, 
we again stretched ourselves on the 
boughs. 

We started early across the carry with 
our loads, but paused at the end of the 
first mile to visit Carry Pond, which can 
be seen from the trail. A mile further 
on we dropped our packs and turned 
toward the river, following a narrow 
path which disappeared in a dense mass 
of verdure. This led us to a dangerous 
stretch of water below the gorge proper, 
where the rapids are hardly less impetu- 
ous, but the walls not so high. Great 
masses of granite, cleft and seamed by 
some terrible convulsion of Nature in the 
past, bordered the swift current. This 
place is called the Arches. As we satona 
mossy ledge watching the water thunder 
by us in great rolling waves, Francis 
suddenly exclaimed, “See that duck !” 

We looked, and right in mid-stream 
was a wood duck riding the surges and 
evidently struggling to keep on the sur- 
face. The bird was swept swiftly past 
and out of sight. On the opposite shore 
was a woodchuck scurrying about in 
search of his breakfast, and on the carry 
we saw several broods of young par- 
tridges led by the old hens. 


Moose had recently been along, their 
hoofprints showing in several places; 
bruin also had left the imprint of his 
feet in the mud, and we feared that he 
might have visited the things we had 
left under the canoe the previous day, 
but everything was intact when we 
reached the end of the carry. 

Near the camp we found an old snow- 
shoe and a weather-bleached caribou 
antler, the relics of somebody’s hunt 
during the winter. At the Arches we 
found a bed of pitcher plants (Sarra 
centa purpurea) in blossom. 

Francis and Dennis left us there to 
take some pictures, and after exposing 
several plates we jointed our rods and 
caught about a dozen fine trout for our 
supper. 

In the meantime our two companions 
had returned to the log camp for the re- 
maining impediments ; we returned to 
our packs, shouldered them, and only 
dropped them when we reached the 
river. Our camp at the lower end of 
the carry was in a very pretty grassy 
glade, a few rods from the water. 

The tent was pitched, and for bedding 
we used the giant ferns. When the 
guides came we had some dinner for 
them, and after resting a while they 
went back for the other canoe. We went 
up to the foot of the rapids and caught 
some more fish, after which we set about 
preparing supper, so that when the 
others came, tired and hungry, as they 
were sure to be, everything would be 
ready for them. 

William was chief cook and proved 
himself an able one. While we were 
busy about the camp a rabbit came out 
of the bushes and sat up and watched 
us. He evidently did not know what to 
make of us, but apparently found us 
very amusing objects. A smudge was 
built at the tent door as a gentle hint to 
the mosquitoes that we were not at 
home to callers, and by the time our 
chores were done we heard Francis and 
Dennis coming. Soon a strange-look- 
ing apparition was seen approaching 
through the bushes, which might have 
been an elephant, judging from appear- 
ances; but as the body disengaged it- 
self from the legs and was deposited on 
the grass, it divided itself into its com- 
ponent parts—the other canoe and our 
twocompanions. Ripogenus Carry was 
at least behind us, and we were all glad 
to seek an early bed that night. 













, ‘Ae T had been a tiring 


day. Oneof those 
warm, damp days 
in midsummer 
when one recalls 
memories of 
snow-drifts and a 
north wind with 
absolute pleasure. 

Miss Grace Bar- 
clay was just completing a round of golf 
and was quite tired and rather cross, 
which attitude of mind and body she 
ascribed to the weather, but playing 
alone, however improving, is never in- 
spiriting. 

So she felt more aggrieved than really 
the occasion required, when, on driving, 
her ball shaped its course in some to 
her inexplicable manner,:and disap- 
peared in a group of young maples and 
thick underbrush. 

Leaning her new brassie against a 
rock she followed its line of flight 
rapidly, using her iron to clear a path 
among the bushes. It was hot.in the 
undergrowth and the leaves treated her 
to impromptu showers. 

“Tf I stay here till midnight,” she 
murmured, ‘that ball is going to be 
found. A brand new one sha’n’t escape 
me in this way.” So further in she 
plunged, and in about five minutes 
emerged, somewhat disheveled, but 
triumphant. 

“Now, where did I put my brassie?” 

She stood for a moment. “Oh, yes, 
leaning against that ‘great gray ‘i 

In dismay, she stopped short. 

There, in the act of picking up her 
brassie, was a tall young man, not only 
picking it up, but stowing it away in his 
bag. 
Then Miss Barclay hesitated no longer. 
Running was one of her many accom- 
plishments, and she put it into practice. 

The man, although aware of her ap- 
proach, was deliberately sauntering on. 

“Stop!” she cried, authoritatively. 

He obeyed, looking a trifle amused, 
but in no way abashed. 

It is difficult to look dignified when 
one pulls up after a fifteen yards dash. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Miss Barclay, 
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freezingly, “but I am afraid you are 
making a mistake.” 

“ Ah, really,” said the culprit, lifting 
his cap. ‘“ May I ask in what way?” 

“You probably think that brassie— 
ah—is lost—(I’d better put it mildly, 
she said mentally) but it is not.” 

“T assure you I thought nothing of 
the kind. I was merely replacing it 
among: ” he replied. 

“Replacing ! Well, may I ask you xo¢ 
to ‘replace’ it. The fact is I only laid it 
down there while I looked for my ball, 
and as the brassie is anew one, I should 








like She stretched forth her hand 
meaningly. 
The man looked completely non- 


plussed, but replied : “ It is you whoare 
mistaken, I fancy. Why, I only this 
moment dropped it while I tied my 


Miss Barclay endeavored to make her 
laugh sarcastic ; the situation was be- 
coming too absurd, and she added some- 
what excitedly: “ When I tell you I 
leant it against that identical stone, not 
ten minutes ago—how can you 2 
Desperately, “I am sorry to appear rude, 
but there is no % : 

“ No, I know there is no name. 
needn’t tell me that can 

She would not permit him to finish 
his sentence. 

“T know there is no name, for Thomp- 
son only finished it yesterday, and the 
leather as you see is new; everything 
about it is new ; the shaft not scratched. 
And, oh dear, what is the good of argu- 
ing? I am sure you only meant to 
keep it till you found the owner, and as 
you have found her : 

There were no signs of withdrawing 
it from the bag. 

“JT insist upon having it at once.” 

Till now he had been smiling, but he 
began to look annoyed. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “ it is the 
first time I have been held up for petty 
theft, but if you insist. Well, I can’t 
very well fight a lady There was 
a slight emphasis. “So you had better 
take it. Only I should have liked to be 
allowed to explain.” 

“Explain!” said Miss Barclay, who 
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had completely lost her temper. “I 
hardly see what there is to explain.” 

Solemnly he took out the  brassie, 
solemnly he presented it; then, with a 
grave bow, he took up his bag and 
walked off. 

“ Well,” said Miss Barclay, as she slow- 
ly followed in his wake, “I suppose if 
one is caught red-handed it is better to 
add dignity to impudence. But he 
really looked rather nice.” 

Without another look at the cause of 
her trouble, she stowed her clubs in her 
bag, and, her sister calling for her just 
then, she drove home up the road, with- 
out catching sight of the would-be club- 
snatcher. 

He, however, was surveying her from 
a dressing-room window. 

“Of all cool hands!” saidhe. “ Really, 
a woman will accuse one of anything. 
But when she finds out—that will be 
sufficient recompense for me.” 

The very next afternoon, as Miss 
Grace Barclay was on the gallery, her 
cousin, George Carruthers, joined her. 
She had not seen him for some time, and 
they had much to talk about. 

But, as he was leaving her to get his 
clubs, he recollected something. 

“Oh, Grace! There is such a nice 
chap I want to introduce to you.’ His 
name is Sleyden, and he does not know 
many people. May I get him?” 

“Of course, George. Is he a good 
player?” 

“Ripping! I sha’n’t be a minute.” 

In a moment he came out of the 
men’s club-room followed by—the c/ub- 
snatcher. 

“T might have known,” groaned Miss 
Grace, and she scanned the distant scene. 

But from the corner of her eye she 
saw Carruthers and his friend stop short, 
then abruptly the club-snatcher turned 
on his heel and returned to the house. 

Carruthers, looking slightly perturbed, 
rejoined her. He was a man rather 
given to be sympathetic. 

“Ah!” said he, with much original- 
ity. “Ah, Grace.” 

Miss Grace gave no assistance. 

“Care for a round with me?” 

She looked at him. 

“So he was not ‘pleased to meet 
Was that it, George?” 

“Of course not! He had forgotten 
an engagement, or rather some fellow 
called ——” 

“Oh, George, dear! 


’ 


’ 


me, 


Ananias is not 
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the role for you. I ‘kek I understand 
why he wouldn't.” 

“He said you would, you know—that 
it would be mutually unpleasant,” Mr. 
Carruthers said quickly. 

Grace Barclay, in spite of her displeas- 
ure, laughed. 

“Did he say that? Well, I agree 
with him, But you need not ask any 
questions, for I don’t want to prejudice 
you,” and she walked into the house. 

“To think it should be the Mr. Sley- 
den all the girls have been talking about. 
But Iam glad he had the grace to feel 
ashamed.” 

It so happened that for nearly a week 
various pleasures and duties prevented 
Miss Barclay from even looking at her 
golf clubs. 

And when at last the free day came, 
she walked up to the dressing-room with 
an eager step and threw open her locker. 

“T won’t take the bag,” she said to 
Miss Hanbury, who was waiting. ‘‘ Just 
two clubs will do. Isn’t this new brassie 
a good one ?” 

She handed it out for inspection. 

“Yes, very nice. But I think the 
leather is put on rather raggedly.” 

“Oh, do you? Now, I always think 
Thompson so particular about that— 
which reminds me—I want to write my 
initials on the end.” 

She took out a pencil. 

“ They are on, Grace,” said Miss Han- 
bury. 

“No, dear. I only wish 
been,” Grace replied. 

Miss Hanbury, on the point of con- 
tradicting, turned to the light. 

“What does ‘J. B. S.’ stand for ?” she 
asked. 

Grace Barclay gave a shriek. If she 
had a fault, it was that she was a little 
noisy. 


they had 


“«J]. B.S.’ I don’t believe it. Let me 
see !” 

She saw. And the color flooded her 
face, 

“Mr. Sleyden! So I have stolen his 
club. What shall I do! Oh, Gertrude, 


what shall I do? 
thought of me ?” 

Ignorant of the facts, Miss Hanbury 
found it difficult to reply. But when she 
had heard the story and had ceased to 
laugh—“ Well,” said she, ‘the man must 
be remarkably stupid to let you calmly 
help yourself to his property.” 

“My dear girl, he tried to explain. I 


What must he have 
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wouldn’t let him. You know my unfor- 
tunately decided and dictatorial manner. 
Now I shall have to apologize.” 

“ Oh, simply write a little explanation 
on acard and leave it with Conlan to 
give him, with the club.” 

“T won’t write a note.” 

“No, of course not.” 

And after some consultation the fol- 
lowing was written: “ Miss Barclay re- 
grets that, owing to a mistake, Mr. 








** THEY HAD MUCH TO TALK ABOU‘.” 


Sleyden’s club has been in her posses- 
sion for the past week. She hopes that 
her detention of it has caused no incon- 
venience.” 

“T think,” said the writer, “that is 
very neatly put. It does not make me 
apologize at all. Much better never to 
own yourself in the wrong. You see, I 
don’t say I made the mistake.” 

“But he knows you did.” 

“Oh, that does not matter! Now, the 
question is, where is my own club ?” 

So the disputed brassie was left with 
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Conlan, the steward, and the girls went 
out to look for the lawful property of a 


-too-confident lady. 


But neither high nor low could it be 
found. 

It was after six before their round was 
over, and as they walked from the last 
hole, Miss Barclay’s quick eye detected 
Mr. Sleyden driving, at the first tee. 

“ How self-satisfied he is feeling now,’ 
said she, and looked the other way. 





| 
| 
| 
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As she rested in a huge rocking-chair, 
out came Conlan, the steward, suave and 
smiling. He carried a club. 

“It is to be returned to you, Miss 
Barclay. The gentleman gave it to 
me; and he said as how,-Miss, he was 
sorry, but the club did not belong to 
him. So he returns it, if you please.” 

“But I don’t please, Conlan. Of 
course it is his.” 

“Well, Miss, those were his identical 
words. But if I may make so bold, I 
heard Mr. Sleyden remarking to a gen- 
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tleman as those were not his initials— 
‘J. B.,’ you see. And Mr. Sleyden’s 
name is Charles, begging his pardon.” 

“ Very well, Conlan. Leave it in the 
gentlemen’s rooms somewhere. I have 
nothing further to-do with it.” 

Conlan withdrew, much interested and 
mystified. So in truth was Miss Barclay. 

“T don’t believe hisname is Charles,” 
said this interesting young person. 
“ He only refuses to take it, to make me 
feel uncomfortable.” 

And out on the green Sleyden was 
chasing the sheep from about his hole, 
saying, as. he did so, to Sherburne, 
“What object has that girl in sending 
me somebody else’s club, do you sup- 
pose? As long as she had to acknowl- 
edge her mistake, she might as well 
have given me my own again. Gad! 
though, she is stunning looking.” 

Now it was just at this time that the 
President of the Ladies’ Golf Club had 
presented two prizes, to be played for 
in mixed foursomes, the winners playing 
off until the final pair won. And the 
prize in each case consisted of a set of 
four clubs of the best make. All who 
wished to enter had been giving in their 
scores of the past week. 

Quite a number of people appeared 
at the links on the appointed morning. 
They flocked on the gallery, they 
strolled on the green, and they chat- 
tered outside the window, where the 
committee was settling matters which 
should have been settled before. 

Miss Barclay and Gertrude Hanbury 
sat ina hammock, teasing George Car- 
ruthers, who could stand it well enough 
when the latter young lady was his 
cousin’s assistant in persecution. 

Grace was criticising his costume, 
from his tie to the way he laced his 
boots, yet he only smiled. 

“Fire away,” said he. “That is the 
worst of fencing with a woman. She 
can always be rude with impunity, be- 
cause a man isn’t privileged to fight her 
on equal terms.” 

“My dear boy, it is for your good, 
and Gertrude would say more, only she 
has not made a study of your bad points 
as I have. My dear! I hope we will 
play together.” 

“My dearest ! I hope we won’t.” 

“Don’t be stupid, George; I didn’t 
mean you. But it would be jolly if we 
three started together with some other 
nice, or rather nicer, man!”’ 
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Carruthers jumped up. “I'll go and 
see what they are at, those hovering 
committee people.” 

In a moment he came back radiant. 

“You and I, Miss Hanbury, are to 
play together. Hope you don’t mind.” 

Miss Hanbury’s looks belied her if 
she did. 

“Where am I put, George?” asked 
Miss Barclay. 

Carruthers laughed, restrainedly. 

“Oh, you are in our foursome, too, I 
am afraid you won’t be pleased, Gracie, 
but—well, confound it, they have stuck 
you down with Sleyden, and nothing I 
could do would change them.” 

“ Did you try hard?” 

“Of course. You know my persua- 
sive arts. But I say, Grace, keep cool. 
He is avery decent chap. And there 
is this! If you don’t get him, you’ll play 
with Monty Reynolds.” 

Now Monty Reynolds was, her pet 
aversion. 

Miss Barclay’s expression was tragic. 

“What can my sins have been, to 
deserve such punishment? However, 
silent contempt is easily expressed ; 
and I shall adopt that crushing mode.” 

“Oh, but don’t necessitate your own 
punishment. It will be harder for you 
than for us.” 

“No it won’t. For when I don’t talk 
my play is superb, He can converse with 
you and Gertrude as much as. he likes. 
I shall not open my lips.” 

“Good morning, Carruthers,” said a 
voice at her elbow. “I believe I’m in 
your foursome. Jolly, isn’t it?” 

Carruthers agreed, and forthwith in- 
troduced him. Miss Barclay bowed— 
after a manner, at all events. 

Sleyden seemed quite unaware that 
he was received only on sufferance. 

“We are to play second, I think,” he 
said. “Let us go over tothe tee. The 
first foursome is just setting out. By 
George ! that girl drives well.” 

“ She’s not Supposed to be so very: 
began Miss Barclay. Thenshe coughed 
most opportunely. Her cousin choked 
explosively and bent down to untie his 
boot—for, as it was securely knotted, 
that must have been his purpose. 

This particular foursome was well 
watched. Miss Hanbury was slightly 
weaker than Miss Barclay, and Sleyden 
almost imperceptibly behind Car- 
ruthers. Though he drove farther, his 
approach was often poor and here he 
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fell. behind. But his putting was irre- 
proachable. It was clean and sure; 
like all his movements, full of decision. 

When three out of four do a fair 
amount of talking, the fourth voice is not 
indispensable. Miss Barclay was quite 
discomfited to find her silence was un- 
heeded. 

A very small amount of advice was 
proffered by Sleyden to his partner. Evi- 
dently he preferred to take the chances 
of independent play. But he came be- 
hind her once as she was selecting a 
club. 

“Tf I may suggest,” he said, “you 
would do well to use a brassie.” 

Miss Barclay’s glance should have 
made him quail. 

“T have not got one,” she vouchsafed. 
Then added: “Perhaps you will lend 
me yours.” 

“Unfortunately, Miss Barclay, mine 
has been mzslaid.” 

There was some stress upon the word. 

“Indeed! I can’t easily understand 
that, for I always think one’s clubs 
seem to possess an individuality. One 
can always tell one’s own.” 

**You surprise me. I should not have 
thought that was your experience.” 

“No?” 

“No. It is not mine. So I always 
try to have my name clearly written on 
the shaft.” 

“Though even that is apparently not 
of much service. Your initials appar- 
ently vary.” 

Sleyden raised his eyebrows. 

“That sounds mysterious. 
makes you say so?” 

“Why shouldI explain what you al- 
ready know, that that club is yours and 
no one else’s?” 

“ Miss Barclay, my name is Charles— 
I didn’t name myself, so I won’t apolo- 
gize.” 

“Then, Mr. Sleyden, why do you put 
‘J. B.S.’ on your clubs? Is it a nom de 
guerre? A golfing sobriquet?” 

“ May I ask why do you insist on my 
receiving stolen—er—other people’s 
property? Willingly would I take back 
my own, but until then id 

“Until then, please don’t speak to me 
again.” 

“Not even to advise? It seems a 
pity to lose the match when it means a 
prize.” 

This stopped the altercation, but they 
did lose the hole—for the playing of 


What 
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neither was up to the mark. Before the 
round was finished, Miss Barclay be- 
came reckless—she drove regardless of 
the direction. In short, her temper 
seemed as erratic as her game. Finally 
she had a three-inch putt and missed 
her hole. 

Sleyden threw himself on the grass 
complacently. 

“I love to see anyone so singularly 
devoid of love of gain,” he said. ‘Now, 
some people are so keen about pot-hunt- 
ing that it annoys me. Why bother to 
win even clubs, when you can buy them 
or procure them in other ways?” 

“On the contrary, I was most anxious 
to win,” she retorted. ‘“ Nothing I like 
better than prizes. It is provoking I 
am off my play.” 

“Can you account for it at all? Per- 
haps if you had drawn another partner, 
one, for instance, you could have talked 
to more freely * 

Miss Barclay was at a loss how to 
treat this man. In some astonishing 
way she seemed to have lost her identity. 
As a rule, it was she who dictated or 
made sharp speeches. But, to all in- 
tents, she had met her match. All he 
said was uttered in a grave, dignified 
manner, so that it left no suspicion of 
impertinence or trespassing upon such 
recent acquaintance. 

Grace Barclay was dispirited and 
subdued. But, though she knew it not, 
it was of no small benefit to her to be 
thus “ hoist with her own petard.” She 
refused to stay to lunch, and seemed 
relieved when her small brother called 
for her in the pony-cart. 

Though in no way encouraged to do 
so, Mr. Sleyden stood bareheaded in the 
blazing sunshine, tucking in the linen 
duster. 

“ After all, I confess I am a little dis- 
appointed at being knocked out of it 
altogether,” he said. 

Miss Barclay unsuccessfully tried to 
look supercilious. 

Still keen about clubs?” 





“What ! 
she said. 
“No! But now any further chance 


of playing with you is at an end,” he 
rejoined. 

“That I should think would be to 
your advantage, considering how little 
we ‘worked together for good’ this 
morning.” 

“Do you—are you ever in need of a— 
somebody to play with ?” 
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“Never!” brightly. “Miss Han- 
bury is always ready.” 

The pony sprang forward, Sleyden 
stepped back. 

“Unless I am much mistaken,” so 
liloquized Sleyden, “ after this morning 
Carruthers will expect that agreeable 
young lady to be ready for him. And 
now, if that brassie really was the same 
she relieved me of, where on earth did 
I get it?” 

He went in to have some refreshment 
after his exercise. 

A stout, ruddy young man was also 
enjoying something long and cool. 


“Hullo, Jim! Your arm all right 
again? You should have played this 


morning. ’ 

It was Carruthers who hailed him. 

“Let me introduce Sinclair, Sley- 
den.” 

The young man extended his left 
hand. 


“Sprained my wrist badly. Haven't 
played for two weeks. No; it isn't 


quite well yet.” 

Sleyden wore a preoccupied expres- 
sion. 

“I say,” said he, “is it possible your 
initials are J. B.S. ?” 

Sinclair laughed. “They are. Have 
you got some of my washing instead of 
your own?” 

“No. But have you missed a club ?” 

“A brassie? Yes, I have; have you? 
For when I pulled out my things just 
now a wretched old brassie fell out, and 
mine was a jolly new one.” 

Sleyden smiled. 

‘Then I have stolen yours. But how 
the exchange took place I don’t know.” 

He told the story—even to his beijing 
“held up” by Carruthers’ cousin. 

“T can explain it,” said Sinclair. “I 
was in a mischief of a hurry the last 
day I played; grabbed up some clubs 
from the table, and chucked them away 
in my locker. You came after and 
took what I left. Not playing for all 
this time I never discovered my mis- 
‘take.” 

“But what about my cousin? She 
would not have insisted on appropriating 
yours, unless she had lost one herself,” 
said Carruthers. 

“Of course she mistook the place 
where she had left it. Probably by this 
time it has turned up.” 

“No; for she told me this morning 
that it had disappeared.” 
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“ From first to last it has been a most 
tangled-up affair,” said Sleyden. * And, 
by the way, ask Conlan for your club, 
Sinclair, or it will be losing itself again.” 
He stood leaning against the door for a 
while, wrapt in thought. Then sud- 
denly he went over to a writing-table 
and pulled out some paper. 

“ Now,” said he, but to himself, “ I'll 
apologize. Exactly what for I don't 
know, for Carruthers, of course, was not 
such an ass as to tell her I would not be 
introduced. But girls always like apol- 
ogies ; and, for that matter, she had as 
much claim to the club as [ had. I am 
beginning to feel quite an affection for 
that brassie.”’ 

Accordingly he dashed off what he 


' considered satisfactory : 


Dear Miss Barctay : 

Perhaps I am hasty 1n assuming that you 
will be interested to learn that my own partic- 
ular brassie has turned up. What is more, I 
have discovered as well the rightful owner of 
the one you so kindly returned to me, and 
which I find I had been unlawfully using, as 
you endeavored to prove. Therefore, when 
you claimed it, your right to it was as great as 
my own. 

I understand you have not yet found your 
club. If I could be of any assistance in tracing 
the deserter I should be only too happy. 

May I call to-morrow afternoon and talk 
over the situation from an amateur detective's 
point of view? Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
CuHar_es M. SLEYDEN. 


Not even Miss Hanbury was made 
cognizant of any of the details concern- 
ing that note, its reception, or the reply 
it evoked. Yet everyone, including 
that young lady, were apprised of its 
results without exercising their powers 
of observance to any large extent. 

If golf was neglected by any mem- 
bers of that well-organized club, Mr. 
Sieyden and Miss Barclay were not 
among the number. And the discovery 
that they played golf well, together, led 
to the further discovery that they rode 
and drove better in each other’s com- 
pany. In truth anything, even an after- 
noon tea, participated in by both, imme- 
diately turned out successful. Though, 
as they often took pains to point out to 
each other, sentiment and romance were 
unknown to their practical minds. 

But through it all, and in spite of 
their endeavors, the whereabouts of 
Miss Barclay’s long- missing club had 
remained a mystery. 

One afternoon they were seated some- 











what precariously on the huge roller 
that rested from its labors up by the 
stream, when Thompson, the instructor, 
broke in upon aconversation that threat- 
ened to become personal. By the collar 
he gripped a much disheveled youth, 
whose face bore traces of recent tears— 
tears wiped with a dusty hand. 

“Excuse me, Miss Barclay,” said he, 
“but you know that brassie I made for 
you six weeks ago. Well, I found this 
here little wagrum practising with it just 
now behind my shed. He was playing 
uncommon well, and I stepped out to 
watch. Says I, ‘Where did you get 
that club?’ Says he, ‘ Mr. Sleyden give 
it me.’ Says I, ‘ No, you don’t!’ for I 
saw it was my own make, and, begging 
your pardon, sir, you’ve never seen fit 
to order one. Then I examined it closer, 
and I saw it*was the one I made for 
Miss Barclay. The shaft having a pe- 
culiar mark on one side, I remembered 
it. The young chap says, swearing like 
the—excuse me, Miss—he found it up 
in the field near the second hole.” 

“ And so he did, I expect,”.said Miss 
Barclay ; “that is where I left it.” 

Sleyden looked at her. “Did you 
really?” 

“You knowI did! But, Thompson, 
do let go his collar. .Did you really find 
=?" 

“Oui, Mam’selle—I don’t lie. It was 
all bad with the wet grass, dirty, rusty. 
I make it good, and"—he looked defi- 
ant—“ it’s mine.” 

“ How much will you sell it for?" 

“Indeed, Miss, I’ll make him give it 
up. Hold your tongue, you little thief 
you, or I'll give you something more,” 
said the stern Thompson, tightening his 
hold. 

“Oh, go easy, Thompson! Here, 
Batiste, or whatever you call yourself, 
take a dollar and cut. Will that satisfy 
you ?” said Sleyden, waving a clean bill 
temptingly. 

The small black eyes gleamed. There 
was a momentary hesitation. Then 
one grimy fist closed over the coveted 
money, the club fell from the other, and 
two bare legs made short work of the 
distance between his captor and the 
road home. 

The instructor, too disgusted at such 
leniency for further parley, strolled 
away. 

There was silence. 

Then Grace, in her usual impetuous 
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fashion, seized the brassie and swung 
it about her head. “Hurrah!” said 
she, “the mystery is cleared!” 
Simultaneously Sleyden uttered an 
expletive too spontaneous to be studied. 
Then, apologetically, “By jove, that 
was my eye you tried to drive—out!” 
The other eye was pouring with sym- 
pathetic tears, and the one struck 
drooped mournfully from the force of 
the blow caught just by the eyebrow. 
Apologies were not  behindhand. 
Together they descended to the stream, 


now low in its bed, to bathe the in-. 


jured member. 

A small cambric handkerchief steeped 
in unquestionably unfiltered water, and 
applied frequently, evidently possessed 
infinitely soothing properties. Where 
the blow had fallen there was already 
an angry lump, but the eye was un- 
scathed. 

“Oh, dear! I am so relieved,” said 
Grace. ‘“ You can open it, can’t you?” 

It was closed instantly. 

“No. At least not very well. It 
hurts!” 

“T’m so sorry. 

“T'm not.” No explanation was in- 
vited. 

Sleyden sat down on the stone beside 
her. 

“Did you ever hear an ancient law 
regarding the putting out of a man’s 
eye?™ 

“ No,” with decision. ‘I am sure 
there isn’t one.” 

“Then I will tell you about it.” 

“Oh, please don’t I think I re- 
member.” 

“Well! What have you to say ?” 

“Say? Nothing!” 

“ Are you willing, then, to let the law 
take its course without trying to de- 
fend yourself? For I assure you I shall 
take an action.” 

“Oh, why are you such a goose! As 
if it needed a law to make me 1“ 

“Well, what?” 

“Tf you don’t know, then neither do I.” 

Sleyden took her hands prisoner. 

‘*-Grace,” he said, “if you'll marry 
me, I’ll endeavor to forget that you tried 
to make Love—what he is popularly 
supposed to be—blind !” 

And though much of this story be- 
came public property, there are people 
who still wonder why Sleyden keeps 
a brassie always lying on his study- 
table. ‘ 





_ 














AN AUGUST OUTING. 


BY ED. W. 


those days of 
blessed memory, 
when I was not 
bound an unwill- 
ing captive to a 
treadmill of daily 
routine, I used to 
enjoy many a 
pleasant trip. The 
canoe, fishing- 

G tackle, and gun 
were always ready; game and fish 
could be found within easy distance of 
my home, and, best of all, I was at lib- 
erty to go and return when I pleased. 
For a time I was engaged in making a 
collection of the birds of my district, 
and this pleasant task led me into every 
hole and corner of a broad extent of 
country. Naturally enough I obtained 
a lot of information, for when a fellow’s 
heart is in his work, he masters every 
detail. 

I knew where the ’longe and bass were 
to be found, where the quail nested, 
where stood the bee trees and the wood- 
duck trees, where the biggest broods of 
grouse were, where those strange, little 
understood birds, the woodcock, found 
food during the hot, dry summer. I 
knew more about wild furred and 
feathered things than I did about busi- 
ness affairs—in fact, what I did not 
know, or care, about the latter was very 
complete. From the door of my work- 
room I could almost cast a stone into 
the lazy, sleepy river; and once afloat 
upon that waterway, I could paddle to 
the least of the great lakes, or a couple 
of hundred miles inland if I so desired. 

The sweet nomadic life hadits advan- 
tages and its drawbacks. It offered fun 
and health galore, but it did not encour- 
age any very determined effort in the 
direction of one’s worldly advancement. 
It was bound to make an Indian out of 
whoever stuck to it long enough ; it at 
ieast made a sort of half-breed of me, 
and looking backward, I am almost 
tempted to wish that I had taken the 
final degrees and become an Indian out- 
and-out. 

It was so pleasant just to let meals 
slide, to sleep when and where you felt 
inclined, to turn night into day, and to 
go home when you didn’t have any 
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other place to goto. Duck clothes were 
so much more comfortable than town 
rigs, birds and fish served with a little 
cinders and sand were so much better 
than set meals, and trapping a muskrat 
was so much more interesting than trail- 
ing a dollar. 

When the warm spell came, in Au- 
gust, the fish did not bite freely ‘tis 
true, but there were cock to be had if 
one knew where to look for them, and 
what better way could one pass part of 
a sultry night than in stealing over 
silent, moonlit water in a canoe? Then 
a hammock slung between two conven- 
ient trees offered more solid comfort 
than all the spotless, respectable beds 
in Christendom could boast. I believed 
in all these things at the time, and I had 
a varmint old pointer dog that believed 
in them too. We used to play one-night 
stands all along the river, and as our 
audiences were non-critical and there 
Was no occasion to worry about the box- 
office, we had a royally lazy time of it. 

My outfit embraced a Peterboro ca- 
noe, acanvas hammock, a big rubber 
blanket, with rings at the corners 
through which were short cords ; a thir- 
ty-foot light rope, tin cup, plate, knife, 
fork, and spoon; a small try-pan and a 
tin tea-pail. A tin box held shells, hooks 
of various kinds and odds and ends of 
tackle. Gun and rod completed the 
sporting paraphernalia, and the addition 
of tins, holding tea, salt and pepper, a 
couple of loaves of bread, or a bag of 
oatmeal and a bit of bacon, made every- 
thing ready for a trip of a couple of 
days. 

I used to feed the old dog weil before 
starting, and he was then game to put 
up with what came his way for the next 
forty-eight hours. But he seldom missed 
his prog, for there were scraps occasion- 
ally, and I’d fry him a mess of fish, bird 
or rat, when his ribs showed an inclina- 
tion to collapse. Furthermore, we were 
never far from some farm or other, and 
atrifleof judicious jollying never failedto 
secure a hatful of eggs, a bucket of milk, 
a loaf of bread, or a square meal, if we 
happened along at the proper time. If 
all other resources failed, and we wanted 
anything very badly, we just took it. 
Milk pastured at many points, a hill of 
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potatoes was a small theft, a few roast- 
ing ears were never missed, and the 
shooting of a hawk surely entitled us to 
half a dozen eggs. 

This sort of gypsyism did no harm, 
and our following of it didnot bring many 
startling adventures. The life in that 
quiet country was rather humdrum, and 
unless a fellow tried in the darkness to 
milk a bull, or failed to see a ram soon 
enough, he had almost to invent dangers 
to run foul of. The most possible peril 
lay in a sudden thunder-storm, if one 
chanced to be camped in the woods. 
When a storm came it meant a big rain, 
frequently a gale of wind, and then one 
could not leave the timber too quickly. 
A dash to the open and a long crouch 
under a rubber blanket was not a com- 
fortable procedure, but it was many 
times better than being mashed by a 
falling tree or crippled by a shattered 
limb. 

The rigging of my sleeping outfit was 
very simple. Yet for fair, warm weather 
it answered every requirement. The 
canvas hammock was slung between 
two small trees; when deemed advisable, 
the rope was stretched a few feet above 
the hammock, the rubber blanket was 
thrown over the rope and spread and 
made fast by cords at the corners, and I 
had a roof which would shelter me dur- 
ing any ordinary downpour and which 
at the same time allowed every current 
of airtoreach me. Such a rig was, of 
course, no protection against mosqui- 
toes. Luckily the droning pests were 
not very troublesome after the heated 
term had fairly set in. Now and then, 
of a damp evening, they would attack 
in force. At such times a couple of 
small smudges, aided by my pipe, suf- 
ficed to repel intruders, The hammock 
and blanket, rolled tight, and made fast 
by the rope, formed but a small bundle 
in thecanoe. In very few minutes after 
running ashore I could have things 
ready for the night. Arms, tackle, food, 
etc., were always placed under the in- 
verted canoe, which the old pointer con- 
sidered to be his lawful quarters so long 
as darkness prevailed. As he would 
never meddle with my stores and would 
not allow any living thing, except 
myself, to as much as touch the ca- 
noe, the arrangement worked admirably. 
Sometimes it happened that the best 
place for slinging the hammock was 
some little distance from where the 
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canoe had to be left. Then Don felt his 
responsibilities, Perhaps three or four 
times during the night I would hear 
him rustling on the path and sniffing at 
the hammock, as he made sure that 
matters were allright. So long as he 
knew where I was he did not care if the 
night lasted forty-eight hours, and so 
long as I knew that he was looking 
after things I could sleep in peace. 

The last trip I took with the old dog 
was about as interesting as any, and it 
will serve as an illustration of this style 
of camping. 

I got home about an hour before mid- 
night and, as usual, hated the idea of 
going to bed, The night was very 
warm and still, and a big harvest moon 
flooded the sleepy world with the softest 
and most seductive of lights. Old Don 
was sprawled upon the short grass of 
the lawn, trying vainly to keep cool. 
Every window and door of the paternal 
domicile was wide open, the house was 
dark as the grave, and I knew that if I 
went fumbling about, knocking against 
things, I should speedily get into trou- 
ble. Don picked himself up, yawned, 
stretched till he looked six feet long, 
and then came lounging along the path 
till he could thrust his nose into my 
hand. He looked to be the most bored 
dog on earth, but a few whispered words 
changed his demeanor. “Want to go, 
old chap? Nice and cool up-river. Want 
to go?” 

Right well he knew what was meant. 
In an instant his ears pricked up, his 
stern whipped from side to side, and a 
soft whistling sound came from his 
quivering muzzle. Not if the coming 
day were to be Judgment Day, would 
Don hesitate about going up-river. The 
pair of us stole round to one side of the 
house, for there was an open window 
there which no man, least of all such an 
erratic mortal as I, could pass unde- 
tected. The door of my work-room was 
within a yard of that window, and never 
had I managed to sneak to where the 
gun stood and out again without betray- 
ing myself. This time the approach 
was masterly; I got in, secured gun, 
shells and coat, and reached the soft 
grass outside without hearing anything 
suspicious. But just as I was beginning 
to congratulate myself, I heard a hoarse 
whisper, which said : “ You ras-c-a-a-l, I 
heard you on the walk a block away.” 
A blur of white showed in the blackness 
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of the window case, and I had to pause 
long enough to satisfy the mater that, 
so far as I knew, I should return at 
some vague future date. It’s a way the 
maters have, and safe returns from five 
thousand trips never appear to make 
any difference. Perhaps it’s the female 
preference for having the last word, and 
perhaps it is something better—those 
who know will understand. 

Twenty minutes later Don and I were 
afloat and gliding leisurely up the cur- 
rentless stream. That lazy river may 
be somewhat plain and unromantic in 
the full glare of an August day, but that 
night and under that moon it was beau- 
tiful. The eighty-yard-wide ribbon of 
silent water curved in uncounted bends ; 
rounded masses of feathery, foliaged 
willows hung above their velvet-black 
reflections ; a fringe of water-weeds hid 
the meeting of water and sand, and 
upon the rising banks stood grand rows 
of sturdy nut-trees, with here and there 
a giant sycamore with white bark, show- 
ing strangely distinct through gaps in 
tangled growth. The river was lazy 
enough to take short cuts, but too care- 
less about responsibilities to trouble con- 
cerning its course, as it simply wiggle- 
waggled through the fat bottom-lands, 
washing the roots of priceless black wal- 
nut and worthless willow with perfect 
impartiality. 

Anything approaching exertion was 
entirely out of place, so the canoe stole 
on and on, slow and silent as a summer 
cloud. Don sat erect and grave in the 
bow, trusting to his sensitive nose to 
tell him if anything of interest lurked 
in the mysterious shadows. I sat on 
the stern thwart, smoking in broad con- 
tent, while the paddle swung noiselessly 
to and fro, never leaving the water, 
but merely turning from edge to blade 
as it moved forward and back. We 
seemed to be sliding through space 
with a moonlit, forested world above, 
and its counterpart spreading to un- 
known depths below. And so we drifted 
through marvels of light and shade, 
until two miles of sleepy water had 
parted before the graceful prow and 
the shadows began to stretch almost 
from shore to shore. 

A wicked splash and a scatter of tiny 
drops brought me out of what was very 
nearly anap. We had disturbed a big 
bass lying near shore, and he had cleared 
the canoe in his mighty leap for deep 
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water. Don was ready at once, if there 
was to be any sport, but the bass would 
keep till after sunrise, and Nature's 
mood was too dreamy and restful to 
encourage fishing. A glance at the out- 
line of the trees across the stream told 
me where we were, and I concluded 
that the time had arrived for rigging the 
hammock. 

Swinging close in to shore, I worked 
along until an indistinct break in the 
foliage suggested an available landing. 
The canoe was drawn up and over- 
turned, everything was put under cover, 
Don stowed himself in his usual place, 
and I clambered up what appeared to 
be a rough path, to find a couple of 
trees convenient for the hammock. 
The bank was an easy slope of about 
forty feet and well timbered. It was 
very dark among the trees, but I man- 
aged to sling the hammock about half- 
way up the slope. I did not bother 
about climbing to the top of the bank 
to see what lay above, but I should 
surely have done so had I guessed that 
I was below a pasture and that the ham- 
mock was stretched across the only path 
to the water. 

For some time I lay in my swinging 
bed listening to many sounds which 
would be unnoticed during the day. 
Now and then an insect buzzed through 
the darkness, ticking against hair-like 
twigs in its flight and striking some 
broad leaf with a sounding spat. One 
big beetle hummed past my nose, and 
my ear followed his lessening drone far 
out over the water. Just when the 
sound had dwindled to the whisper of a 
trembling wire, there came a loud flip- 
flap—splash ! and I guessed that some 
lusty bass had gathered in the beetle. 
Other fish leaped at intervals, and their 
quick, noisy splashes were almost rest- 
ful. It was the continuous queer little 
half-noises ; the whispers of crawlings, 
creepings and droppings ; the infinitesi- 
mal leapings and racings which took 
place within the arena of one green leaf, 
which taxed ears and nerves to the 
straining point. 

A faint rustling from below caught 
my ear—a velvety, sliding, insidious 
sound, now as if from grass, again a soft 
disturbance of dry, rattling atoms. It 
seemed to pass from one side to the 
other, to cross beneath the hammock, 
to pause like something searching for a 
track, then to glide slowly on. In my 
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mind I could see the trim garter snake 
hunting a quarry. Now he is on the 
path waiting with raised head, sparkling 
eyes and darting tongue—an illustration 
of sensitive alertness. Now he moves 
on again, trailing his graceful length 
smoothly over the sand; now his blunt 
nose is within an inch of the grass— 
now he'll rustle. A rattling, apparently 
like a bull moose’s plunge through 
cover, proves that the snake has entered 
the grass on the instant when the men- 
tal chart shows that he should. 

Then came a relief—a noise, a wel- 
come, genuine and most musical noise. 
In volume it compared with the vague 
rustlings and whisperings as a gunshot 
would compare with the click of a break- 
ing match. A soft, purring cluck-cluck 
prepared my ear for what was coming, 
and there was nothing startling or jar- 
ring in the rich, whistling cry. Some- 
where within twenty feet of my head 
a whip-poor-will was .bowing and 


puffing his great throat as he sobbec - 


out his well-known appeal. Another 
and another took up the cry, till a whis- 
per of it came from far up the river. 
His first cousin, the night-hawk, was 
stirring, too, and I heard his rasping “‘Ka- 
ick—ky-ack—ka -ick”” dropping from 
high overhead. I waited for the finale 
till I was almost nervous. “ Ka-ick- 
ka-ick”’ sounded the exasperating bird 
—would he never stop? There it is at 
last. “ Whiz-iz-iz—boo-boom!” He 
had made his dive and I fell asleep. 
How long I slept I do not know, but 
I had a deal of trouble. Some horrible 
brute of unknown species was after me. 
It had got me cornered and got me 
down. Like some awful cuttle-fish, it 
had wrapped me tight in its deadly em- 
brace, and was slowly but surely crush- 
ing the life out of me. A fold of its cold, 
clammy, steamy, foul-smelling body lay 
upon my face, and I could not breathe. 
With a desperate effort I awoke—wide 
awake as I ever was in my life. Some- 
thing did have me! A lightning glance 
detected something frightful almost 
touching my face, and I got a start 
which I shall probably never forget. 
The thing was alive and large, damp, 
steamy and smelly. Its breath seemed 
to choke me. I had no time to think 
of where I was, nor did I try to. That 
thing was there, right over me! and it 
was real, whatever else it might be. 
For an instant I was stiff with fright. 
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Then I put all my soul into a yeil 
which might have been heard for five 
miles, threw up my arms and dived for 
cover. 

I fell down, down, down, struck some- 
thing, bounced, turned a flip-flap, fell 
again, and brought up with a crash 
against some hollow shape, which was 
flinty hard, and which hurt, most infer- 
nally. Some new type of brute tackled 
me then. There was a tremendous 
scratching and scuffling, and some 
muffled roars and growls. I heard the 
click of savage teeth perilously near my 
throat, felt the warm live weight of 
some beast with claws pressing me down; 
then the creature left me and darted 
away. A moment later I heard a furious 
scrambling and grunting, mingled with 
the dull thumps of falling earth, and 
high above all the snarling bark of old 
Don. 

I thought to myself, Well, wherever 
the blazes have I got to; then I grasped 
the situation. 

I was jammed against the stern of 
the canoe. I had dumped, or dived, out 
of the hammock and flip-flapped down 
the path until I lodged. Some old fool 
of a cow had come down the bank after 
a drink, and had found me sleeping in 
the hammock and stretched across the 
path. Being a gentle old devil she had 
halted and had smelled of my face, and 
had probably tried a lick with her raspy 
tongue. I had roused, yelled and dived, 
had finally knocked the canoe close down 
over Don, and he had clawed his way 
out to repel unexpected attack. Natu- 
rally, in his excitement, he had made a 
bounce at me before he discovered the 
trouble; then he had hunted the fool 
cow back where she belonged. Don 
soon came back and examined me criti- 
cally. He was clearly puzzled, but 
seemed willing to blame it all on the 
cow. I noticed, however, that he made 
no move to go under the canoe. One 
exaggerated experience of the mouse- 
under-the-pan-drama was sufficient for 
Don. 

Gray dawn was breaking ; the air, 
while fresh, was very warm, and I was 
too badly rattled to think of trying to. 
sleep. I shook the sand out of my 


clothes and peeled to the buff. Divers 
portions of my pelt had lost their con- 
nections, and a long swim promised ease 
for irritating though trifling scrapings. 
Don, from careful training, had grown 
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to love the water, and we waded quietly 
in side by side. Soon he was slowly 
swimming, while I was chin-deep. He 
knew what was coming, for we had re- 
hearsed together many times. He had 
acquired a knack of almost floating 
without beating his paws, and he floated 
now just in front of me, while his head 
turned anxiously from side to side, and 
he whined in eagerness to be off. 

“T can beat you across, you old duffer,” 
I said. An appealing whine was the 
only reply. “ You can’t swim a bit,” I 
continued. The agony of suspense in 
the replying whine would have touched 
a heart of obsidian. “Go!” I continued, 
and the pent-up energy broke loose and 
he rose high in the water and scuffled 
away for the other shore. He had been 
developed into a very fast swimmer, 
and it was no easy task to beat him ina 
dash of eighty yards or so. 

The moment he got under way | 
pulled my head under and bored ahead, 
regulating the depth of my dive by the 
increasing coolness of the water, for the 
depths were dark as Erebus. I knew 
that he was foaming along on top, and 
that it behooved me to crack on all 
steam. Counting strokes as I went I 
plowed ahead till a choking sensation 
warned me that I was nearing my limit. 
When I got my eyes above the surface 
Don was a yard to one side and cleaving 
a bee-line for shore. A word stopped 
him, for he knew the race was done. He 
relaxed his efforts almost entirely as we 
drew together, and the word “Claws” 
warned him to keep to his own water. 
Then we turned and swam slowly side 
by side far down the stream. 

Don loved those long, easy, com- 
panionable swims, but he never failed 
to jealously watch my movements out of 
the corner of one expressive eye. If I 
sneaked an inch ahead he would spurt 
at once. IfI would only lay hold of his 
rat-tail he was happy, and would plow 
along deaf to all conversation so long as 
Ihung on. One thing he did not care 
about, for he never seemed to under- 
stand it, and that was when I’d throw 
up my hands and sink feet-foremost. 
-His instinct told him that this was 
drowning, and he would at once proceed 
to attempt a rescue. I had to be care- 
ful when a couple of feet below the sur- 
face, for he was sure to swim anxiously 
about in a circle, and then come pawing 
down after me. Sometimes I would 
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grab his tail, whereupon he would at 
once put for shore. Just what he would 
have done had I ever protracted the 
farce so far as to let him reach me 
under water, I do not know. I believe 
he would have taken hold and attempted 
to drag me ashore. His teeth and claws 
were too sharp fora fair trial. For a 
pointer, he was a wonderful performer 
in water, but it must be remembered 
that his skill at swimming and diving 
had been perfected by careful and sys- 
tematic teaching. 

After our swim, Don took it easy 
while I made a small fire and prepared 
some tea and toast. We had to obtain 
solids for the next meal by prowess of 
rod, or gun, or both, so, after putting 
the canoe in cover where cattle could 
not blunder upon it, we started to look 
for some woodcock. A half-dry swale 
bordered with dense thicket and heavy 
timber always contained cock earlier 
in the season, but during the heated 
term the birds scattered through the 
adjacent dry woods. At this time the 
scent was invariably very poor, but if 
one could find a bird the shooting of it 
was so easy that it could hardly be 
termed sport. After a long, tedious 
search through the swale, I discovered 
some chalkings and borings, but Don 
would hardly notice them. While on 
our way back to the canoe, he flushed a 
lone cock in a bit of perfectly dry woods. 
He looked disgusted, but upon being 
ordered on, pointed the bird in some 
green stuff. The cock fluttered up like 
a bat, and I knocked it over with a squib- 
load. It was fat enough, but evidently 
moulting, so I concluded that I’d had 
enough summer cock-shooting for that’ 
season. 

Later, when the leaves had turned, 
that same cock would have been fit mark 
for any man. He would have been 
clothed and in his right mind, what he 
is, the king of small feathered game. 
He would have flushed with a flick of 
strong wings anda twittering whistle, 
and have darted away—probably to 
safety if Iheld the gun. As it was, he 
was dead, so I plucked him later, broiled 
him on a blue-beech switch and put him 
where he enjoyed repose profound. 

Don wanted another swim, so we both 
went in fora few moments. After that 
I foraged about for some extras for din- 
ner. A cornfield yielded a couple of 
prime roasting ears; a nearby potato 
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field was looted also, and then we went 
back to the canoe, launched and pad- 
dled a couple of miles to where a fine, 
well shaded, grassy slope formed an 
admirable picnic ground. Here some 
sunken trees looked very “bassy,” and 
I soon captured a crayfish for bait, and 
put the old rod together. From under 
a submerged trunk came a stout black 
bass to learn why that crayfish was fool- 
ing asit was. Having enlightened the 
bass upon all dubious points, I put a 
string through his gills and tied him to 
a root. 

With the battered remains of the cray- 
fish, which had slid up the gimp during 
the playing of the bass, I essayed to 
tempt another fish. But the bass’ strug- 
gling fight and energetic leaping had 
warned his brothers, or else the man- 
gled bait was considered beneath their 
notice. I could not lure another black 
fellow, but I did finally coax a fair-sized 
rock bass from a hole among some roots. 
He, too, was placed upon the string, and 
then I decided to rest a bit before pre- 
paring a feed, 

Sitting there in the grateful shade, 
with pipe going nicely and soft grass 
speading for yards around, I could not 
help thinking how much better I was 
situated than is many an anxious mill- 
ionaire. I was going to give a dinner 
to a loved and trusted friend. He was 
present, well ahead of time, rolling at 
his ease in the grass, and not caring a 
rap when or how I served the meal, so 
long as he got his share of it before 
night. Our vegetables, flavored in the 
theft of them, needed but a moment’s 
handling and an occasional glance while 
on the fire; our game required but a 
switch to be thrust through it and a few 
minutes of toasting ; our fish was keep- 
ing fresh on the string, and I could see 
the old black bass trying to drown his 
plebeian comrade; our wine, uncursed 
by ice, flowed at our feet. The whole 
feast could be made ready without a 
particle of fuss or style, and feasts with- 
out fuss or style are apt to be the most 
enjoyable. Clearly it was all very pleas- 
ant, and I was better off than any mill- 
ionaire. 

My musings on this question were in- 
terrupted by my guest going to the 
water and making a grab at the bass, so I 
concluded to start a fire. In a few mo- 
ments the potatoes were washed and in 
the pail, the roasting ears stripped, and 
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the tea-pail ready. Then I rapped the 
bass on the head, scaled them (for a 
skinned fish isn’t half a fish), cut a couple 
of generous slices of bacon for the fry- 
pan, and waited for a good bed of coals. 
When the potatoes felt right to a jab 
from my knife, the fry-pan was put on, 
the tea-pail moved nearer the coals, and 
my hands were free for the broiling of 
the woodcock. When everything else 
was done, the roasting ears were placed 
in position, and Don and I had a feed. 
It was not good enough for gods; the 
cock and bass weren't one-two-six along- 
side of * Del’s;” the water wasn’t nec- 
tar—I'd rather have had beer—but the 
feed, as a whole, was palatable and 
amply sufficient. The things which re- 
quired washing were scoured with sand, 
and after that we loafed about for an 
hour, and then dawdled along farther 
up-river 

Near the close of the long, lazy day 
the bass resumed feeding, and I killed 
a couple of good ones, again using cray- 
fish as bait. That night the hammock 
was slung where cows could not pene- 
trate, and once again I lay and listened 
to queer night noises until I fell asleep. 
Another early swim followed, and by 
nine o’clock I had the rod ready for 
business, for the fish of this catch could 
be taken home in proper condition for 
use. 

In a couple of hours I killed a dozen 
bass of moderate size. These were care- 
fully stowed away in a wrapping of long 
grass. Then the nose of the canoe was 
turned down-stream, and she slid along 
at easy speed till her home-berth was 
gained. 

Looking backward, I can see more in 
those short trips than was apparent at 
the time. They were attended by no 
great slaughter of fish or fowl, yet they 
were always enjoyable; they cost a 
mere trifle, placed no strain upon a man 
either mentally or physically ; in fact, 
they were such simple matters that few 
would guess their charm from a descrip- 
tion. Now, after many more exciting 
experiences, I am more than half in- 
clined to the belief that the old, short, 
frequent, lazy jaunts were the best. 
Those in command of the needful time 
and water-facilities may try an experi- 
mental trip of this kind, and in so doing 
learn what pleasures may reward a man 
who asks Nature for a trifle for himself 
and his dog. 
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THE GREAT 
AUGUST CRUISE. 


BY A. J. KENEALY. 


. 


squadron cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club has been considered 
the chief aquatic event of the 
year. From the point of view of Dame 
Fashion and of Sport alike, it has been 
looked on as preéminent. This. year’s 
cruise will be sure to surpass in bril- 
liancy even the proudest of the -past, for 
is not the America’s Cup to be fought 


F's more than half a century the 


for in October, and will not: Defender; 
champion of 1894, measure her strength 


against the redoubtable Co/umdza for 
the glory of meeting Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton's Shamrock ? 

These sunny August days will be 
fraught with stirring deeds afloat, for 
the yachting fever is epidemic, and the 
followers of the sport of both sexes are 
“tuned up” to the height of patriotic 
enthusiasm, naturally eager that the 
representative of their own loved land 
shall vanquish the Scotch yacht with an 
Irish name that we shall soon welcome 
so warmly. 

The cruise of the club has come to be 
regarded with singular favor by the 
American girl—so omnivorous of aquatic 
events. Some, indeed, after reveling 
in the delights afforded by the Larch- 
mont week, will “take in” the cruises 
of the Atlantic and Seawanhaka Co- 
rinthian Clubs and finish up with the 
squadron cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club with an insatiable zest that com- 
pels admiration. But should our nau- 
tical girl fail to participate in the enjoy- 
ments so lavishly offered at her shrine 
by the Larchmont, Atlantic and Seawan- 
haka organizations, no earthly power 
can persuade her to do social penance 
and keep aloof from the attractions of 
the great squadron cruise. 





The fact that we have been victorious 

in war and that our, pleasure fleet co- 
operated right br, cot ‘with our navy 
in the inspiring eWents ofylast year, has 
also been cond@eive towatd the great 
yachting reyiyal, the like of which sur- 
passes all my experience in American 
and British?waters. 
- When Cammiodore J. C. Stevens, the 
day after.founding the New York Yacht 
Club in.the cabin of the little schooner 
Gimcrack, off the Battery, started out on 
a cruise to Newport, he could have had 
no idea what an annual stately marine 
pageant he was inaugurating. It will 
be recalled that there wasn’t a single 
steam yacht inexistence, His squadron 
was limited in size and insignificant as 
to tonnage, but the founders of the sport 
were built on correct lines, and the pas- 
time so auspiciously inaugurated has 
taken a firm grip on our people and has 
become national and popular. 

Gimcrack, Commodore Stevens’ flag- 
ship, was launched in June, 1844, from 
the yard of William Capes, in Hoboken, 
where she was built from a design by 
George Steers, who later made the model 
of the famous schooner America. I re- 
gret to say that, so far as 1 am aware, 
there is no authentic model of her in ex- 
istence. Her general appearance, how- 
ever, is familiar to members of the New 
York Yacht Club from antique litho. 
graphs that adorn the walls, but her 
shape is missing from the superb col- 
lection in the model room. I gather 
that she was about 51 feet long over all, 
49 feet on the water-line, 13 feet 6 inches 
beam, 5 feet 2 inches deep, and 7 feet 
6 inches draught of water. A very mod- 
est vessel, it is true, but, for all that, fa- 
mous, because she was the first flagship 














of the New York Yacht Club. She acted 
as flagship for three years, when her 
place was taken by the celebrated 


Maria. In the end she was broken up 
at Oyster Bay, L. I. 

But Gimcrack \ed the fleet of the new- 
ly formed club, and the squadron, con- 
sisting of the Spray, thirty-seven tons, 
Hamilton Wilkes; Cygnet, forty-five 
tons, William Edgar; La Coguzlle, twen- 
ty-seven tons, John C. Jay; Dream, 
twenty-eight tons, George L. Schuyler ; 
Minna, thirty tons, James M. Water- 
bury ; Wzst, forty tons, Louis A. Depaw; 
FPetrel, sixteen tons, George: E. Rollins, 
and /da, James Rogers, sailed off to 
Newport on a cruise by way of Long 
Island Sound. They arrived at their des- 
tination on August 5th, having touched 
at Huntington, New Haven, Gardiner’s 
Bay and Oyster Pond, now known as 
Orient Point. 

*$Newport in those primitive days was 
a quaint old fishing town, with nothing 
of architectural beauty except the Scan- 
dinavian windmill and a few ancient 
houses. Nostately palaces crowned her 
magnificent cliffs, and her simple in- 
habitants never dreamed of the splendor 
and glory that were to come. But our 
early yachtsmen appreciated the con- 
veniences of the harbor and were not 
blind to her natural beauties. It was 
thus that Newport began to shine asa 
modest rendezvous for yachts, and it 
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became the objective point of the club 
in its annual squadron cruise. In those 
days none but members were permitted 
to sail and handle their yachts, no paid 
hands being carried by those sterling 
salts. 

It was no wonder that Newport had 
rare attractions for the members of the 
club. There is generally a breeze to be 
found off Brenton’s Reef, the starting 
point of some of the most exciting races 
in the annals of the sport, and then the 
water is so clear and deep, and the air 
so fresh and pure, and the scenery so 
romantic and charming, that none can 
resist its marvelous and varied fascina- 
tions. The old-timers sailed many rat- 
tling match-races off this delightful port. 
They indulged in many deep-sea fish- 
ing expeditions when cod and haddock 
abounded in the waters near by. They 
speared the swordfish off Block Island’s 
shore, and trolled for bluefish in their 
season. 

For the first ten years in the club’s 
history women took no prominent part 
in its celebrations beyond attending the 
‘Amateur Corinthian regattas,” which 
used to be started off the old club-house 
in the Elysian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., 
which Commodore Stevens built. The 
first of these events was sailed on Octo- 
ber 6, 1846, the course being from a 
stake-boat anchored off the club-house, 
thence to and round a stake-boat an- 
chored off Fort Washington Point, 
thence to and round a stake-boat an- 
chored in the Narrows (off Fort Hamil- 
ton), thence to Southwest Spit, and re- 
turn to the place of starting. Whole 
distance, forty miles. The race was for 
a silver cup, subscribed for by members, 
and the occasion, the first of its kind, 
attracted a big crowd to the Elysian 
Fields, at that date a sweet sylvan re- 
treat much frequented by New Yorkers 
in summer time. The schooners Gzm- 
crack, Dream, Spray, Cygnet, Siren and 
Cornelia and the sloop Una started, the 
time allowance being forty-five seconds 
aton, Custom House measurement. The 
cup was won by Una, owned by Mr. J. 
M. Waterbury. Dream, Gimcrack, Cyg- 
net and Cornelia did not finish. 

This was the first regatta ever sailed 
in New York, and although there were 
no yachting reporters in those days the 
newspapers mentioned the circumstance 
and chronicled the large attendance of 
both sexes. In the regatta on October 
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12th, in the following year, the Marza, 
the club’s new flagship, sailed her maiden 
race. The tide at starting was the last 
of the flood and the wind strong from 
southwest. Maria's competitors were 
the sloop Lancet and the schooners 
Siren, Cygnet, Spray and La Coquille. 
Maria won with remarkable facility, 
beating the Szven (second), by 58m. 15s., 
actual time. The sailing committee con- 
sisted of George L. Schuyler, Andrew 
Foster, Jr., and William E.Laight. These 
races being the first of their kind proved 
interesting. The speed of Maria was 
surprising. It used to afford her owner 
pleasure to meet the steamers coming 
into port and describe big circles round 
them. The greatest speed she ever log- 
ged was seventeen nautical miles an 
hour. According to the chronicles in the 
club archives the America used to get 
shamefully defeated whenever she sailed 
against Maria. The last-named would 
have been sent to England during the 
World’s Fair of 1851, but it was con- 
cluded that she was not exactly fit for 
deep-sea voyaging and America went in- 
stead, Afterthedeathof Commodore]J.C. 
Stevens, Warza became the property of 
his brother Edward, who lengthened her 
seven feet and rigged her as a schooner. 
She was then sold and used in the fruit 
trade, plying between New York and 
Honduras. In October, 1870, while on 
her passage to New York, laden with 
cocoanuts, she was caught in a gale off 
Hatteras and was never heard of after- 
ward. Better fortune attended her rival, 
America, which is in as good condition 
as she was a quarter of a century since, 
and which is to be seen during the cruise 
and in New York waters during the in- 
ternational races if the present plans of 
her owner are carried out. 

The influence of Commodore John C. 
Stevens on the development of the rac- 
ing yacht by means of Marzaand A mer- 
7ca was undoubtedly great. If-it had 
not been for these two great racing 
yachts, Defender and Columbia might 
not have been possible. But remarkable 
as was this influence on the sailing yacht 
it had its paralleltooin steam. A prim- 
itive launch was designed by John Ste- 
vens in 1804. It was of the twin-screw 
variety and her machinery was of course 
quite crude, but from her was evolved 
not only the steam yacht Corsair, 


the present flagship of the club, but 
also the great Oceanic, 


the biggest 
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steamship afloat. John Ericsson, our 
famous engineer, took hold of the crude 
idea of Mr. Stevens and developed the 
screw propeller, the Robert B. Stockton, 
built by him, being the first vessel driven 
by a screw to cross the Atlantic in 1839. 
People that take part in this August 
cruise may well ponder on what the 
Stevens family has made possible, not 
only in yachting but also in ocean navi- 
gation. 

Commodore James Gordon Bennett, of 
the New York Yacht Club, was one of 
the first to realize the capabilities of 
Newport as a social as well as a yacht- 
ing center. He was the earliest colonist 
and cottager and much of its world-wide 
popularity is due to hisefforts. He per- 
suaded many of his fashionable and 
wealthy friends to settle there and the 
city grew apace. The naval station be- 
came an important one, and this was an- 
other powerful incentive to its growth, 
asa “swell” resort for the officers of the 
United States Navy seems to have an al- 
most magnetic attraction for the Amer- 
ican girl and her matchmaking mamma. 

Mr. Bennett, in the Rebecca, Dauntless 
and the Henrietta, made Newport his 
yachting headquarters, never weary of 
commending its beauties and sounding 
its praises. 

It is rather peculiar that until com- 
paratively recently Newport has had no 
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yacht club. That defect has, however, 
been remedied, and the resort now 
boasts of a prosperous club. The races 
of the 30-footers, that ever popular class, 
have been sailed in Newport waters for 
three years, and it may be said that 
there is no finer sheet of water in the 
world for small craft to disport them- 
selves in than Narragansett Bay, where 
the breezes are brisk and the water 
smooth. In the open sea, either in the 
direction of Block Island or toward Gay 
Head, no better conditions are possible 
for testing the speed of large yachts, as 
the speed and set of the currents are 
well known and accurately charted, and 
thus no advantage is likely to accrue 
from special local knowledge of the tides 
such as obtains in other waters on the 
Atlantic coast. 

My readers must pardon me for expa- 
tiating on the growth of Newport, but 
it is really associated with the progress 
of yachting. What Cowes isto Brit- 
ish yachtsmen so is Newport to the 
American contingent. The establish- 
ment of the station of the New York 
Yacht Club on Sawyer’s wharf was a 
great convenience to the fleet, the land- 
ing stages being perfect. The house is 
picturesque, admirably arranged, and 
provided with all facilities. In the 
height of the season the scéne is brilliant. 
Fashionable equipages laden with wealth 
and beauty dash down to the station. 
The occupants alight, and boarding trim 
gigs or dainty launches are ferried off 
to the fleet. Sometimes the harbor is 
so crowded with pleasure craft that a 
considerable number of yachts are 
forced to anchor outside. Always dur- 
ing the cruise the Fall River steamboats 
have difficulty in threading their way 
through the clusters of craft to their 
docks. 

The yachts have made it a rule of 
late years to “dress ship” on one of 
the days of the club's visit to Newport, 
and the fleet, bedecked with bunting, 
with snow-white decks, gleaming brass- 
work and shining varnish, with rigging 
taut and trim, makes a splendid marine 
spectacle, full of animation, steam 
launches darting hither and _ thither, 
handsome gigs pulled by brawny oars- 
men, smart as paint in their Sunday rig, 
colors flying—all this, I promise you, is 
well worth seeing, and once seen is 
graven for life on the receptive tablets 
of memory. I have often wondered 
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why some marine painter of real ability 
does not make the spectacle the subject 
of a great picture. Photography, it is 
true, gives a vivid idea of the spirited 
scene, but it requires color to do full 
justice to the August visit to Newport 
of the great squadron. 

It will well repay a sightseer with a 
big bump of curiosity jutting out from 
his cranium to turn out early in the 
morning and watch the yacht stewards 
doing their marketing in busy Thames 
street. Every known delicacy and co- 
mestible is on sale in the great marts 
that here abound. Huge sides of beef, 
car-loads of fish, fruit and poultry, are 
quickly disposed of, and conveyed in 
groaning wagons to the landing stage. 
Once there the stores are seized by the 
sailors and stowed away in the boats, 
whose gunwales are brought down al- 
most to the level of the water’s edge. 
The great cargoes of ice that are taken 
aboard are such as to astonish one. Also 
is the immense quantity of lobsters that 
leave the shore bound out to the yachts. 
The Newport lobster is fat and juicy, 
and the yachtsmen fully appreciate him. 
No wonder that the Newport trades- 
man looks fat and sleek and prosperous! 

At eight o’clock in the morning, on 
the signal of a gun from the flagship, 
eight bells is struck and the colors 
displayed. The morning scene on the 
day of a great race, such as that for the 
Astor cups, is especially brilliant. The 
yachts get under way early, and the 
white - sailed procession leaving the 
spacious harbor for the open waters of 
Narragansett Bay is almost bewilder- 
ingly beautiful. The scene is watched 
from every point of vantage ashore. 
Excursion trains and excursion craft 
bring hordes of interested spectators 
from city and country. The ubiquitous 
catboat dances cork-like on the bound- 
ing waves, and is in evidence in hun- 
dreds. And out to Brenton’s Reef, 
where the start is generally made, the 
squadron of steam and sail proceeds, the 
racers stripped for action, the steamers 
bearing deck-loads of animated guests 
eager tor the sport to begin. With but 
few exceptions the races for the cups 
presented annually by the late Captain 
Ogden Goelet were sailed in good 
breezes, the competitors being noted 
craft. Of course, there were occasions 
when the complete success of the con- 
test was marred by unfavorable weather 
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conditions— notably in 1893, when a 
fluke made futile the race between 
Jubilee, Colonia, Vigilant and Pilgrim. 
But as a historical fact, it must be con- 
ceded that these annual contests sailed 
for so many years off Newport were 
highly conducive to the progress of the 
sport. 

Captain John Jacob Astor, in offering 
valuable trophies to be raced for annu- 
ally off Newport under similar condi- 
tions governing the Goelet cups, has 
earned appreciative thanks from his fel- 
low members. The only right he re- 
serves is the privilege of inviting any 
foreign yachts visiting these waters to 
compete for the prizes. The nominal 
value of these cups is $1,000 for the 
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view of the squadron, a large excursion 
steamer being chartered for the purpose 
and an interesting race being arranged. 
Glen Cove is, however, a rather stagnant 
part of the Sound, so far as breezes are 
concerned, andthe races that werestarted 
in that vicinity were not always remark- 
able for their brilliancy. I remember 
how strongly former Commodore Gerry 
opposed the substitution of Glen Cove 
for New London. He pointed out that 
the members of the club who hailed 
from Boston, and at that time owned 
the majority of the finest sailing yachts 
afloat on this side of the Atlantic, could 
scarcely be expected to come so far west 
as Glen Cove to join the fleet, and that 
New London was in all respects a more 
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schooner trophy and $500 for the sloop 
prize; but it is a matter of fact that 
the cups are far more costly than the 
amounts named. The Goelet prizes were 
much valued and eagerly competed for, 
the natural result being to stimulate in- 
terest in the sport. The same object is 
sure to be achieved by the Astor trophies, 
for one of which Columbia and Defender 
will race in a few days. 

As I write it is pretty generally under- 
stood that the squadron will rendezvous 
this year at New London, a favorite re- 
sort of the club since its inception. Dur- 
ing the past few years the squadron has 
mustered for its cruise at Glen Cove, 
on Long Island Sound. This was in 
order to afford the non-yacht-owning 
members an opportunity to get a good 
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suitable and convenient rendezvous. 
But all his eloquence was wasted. Glen 
Cove was chosen, and ever since l’zg7- 
fant’s first year the fleet has come to- 
gether there (except in 1898, when, be- 
cause of the war, there was no squadron 


cruise), The change back to New 
London will be gratifying to most 
members. 


New London proper is as quaint an 
old town as Newport. The squadron, 
however, comes to an anchorage off the 
Pequot Colony, where the club has a 
regular station and landing stage. The 
fleet is always accorded a fervent wel- 
come by the hotel, the casino and the 
cottagers, the festivities comprising a 
dance and fireworks, which are returned 
by hospitalities aboard, the vessels be- 
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ing illuminated. The citizens of New 
London highly appreciate the visit of 
the yachts, and come down ex masse from 
the city by trolley and by water to in- 
spect and criticise the new craft of the 
year. Along the Connecticut beaches 
sea lawyers and marine critics are plen- 
tiful, and keen and captious are their 
criticisms. Their exuberance generally 
takes effect in the hiring of the civic 
brass band, which embarks in a steamer 
and serenades the squadron. The fleet, 
while giving the citizens a sort of free 
marine circus, incidentally leaves many 
dollars behind, for stores of all kinds are 
purchased there, and the hostelries also 
reap a bounteous harvest. 

Only one day is spent at New Lon- 
don usually, as the first squadron run is 
started on the morning following the 
rendezvous, the start being from a mark 
off Sarah’s Ledge, near the entrance of 
the harbor, and the finish off Brenton’s 
Reef, Newport. The club, by the offer 
of costly prizes, does its best to stimu- 
late the emulous rivalry of its members. 
Trophies are offered to yachts in cruis- 
ing and racing trim, and a vessel may 
elect to sail in either trim, skinned for 
action, with nearly everything superdu- 
ous sent ashore, or else in actual cruis- 
ing condition, with nothing removed. 

The runs of Columbia and Defender 
will be the interesting features of the 
cruise, for by that time both vessels will 
have been “tuned up” for real racing, 
and Commodore Morgan’s craft should 
then be in her true form. It is safe to 
prophesy that all New London that can 
afford to take a holiday will be seen 
afloat off Sarah’s Ledge to see the start 
of these two famous flyers. I remem- 
ber when the Volunteer came to New 
London for the first time she was met 
by two tiny boys in a dory driven by a 
sail made of burlap, and handled in 
really creditable style. There was a 
fine breeze from the southward and 
quite a lop of a sea, but these brave lit- 
tle youngsters, nothing daunted, tacked 
about in their little boat like old tars, 
exciting admiration aboard the steam 
yacht on which I wasa guest. I merely 
mention this little incident to show what 
enthusiasm prevails among the Yankees. 
It beats hollow that of New York. From 
New London to Cape Ann all the sea- 
faring population talks yacht. 

If the squadron is favored (as it gen- 
erally is) with a spanking southwester, 
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the clippers of the fleet will hum past 
old Point Judith at a gait that will try 
the “ tea kettles” of the older types of 
steam craft to keep up with them. As 
for Columbia and Defender, under the 
condition above mentioned, driven by 
proud and lofty pyramids of duck, they 
will leave the bulk of the fleet hull 
down astern, and swoop into Newport 
with only a few of the very fastest 
steamers able to keep them company. 
Their reception is sure to be right royal, 
with a large flotilla to meet them and 
convoy them to port. 

Martha's Vineyard is, I understand, 
to be the next objective point after 
Newport. The sail through the Sound 
is generally delightful, the shore, from 
Gay Head to Cottage City, and on the 
other side past the Elizabeth isles, pre- 
senting many picturesque features. 
There is usually aspanking southwester 
blowing in the afternoon which wafts 
the fleet gayly along to the anchorage 
at the Vineyard, where the club owns 
still another station and landing stage. 
The club has a host of friends at Cot- 
tage City, where the Oak Bluffs Club, 
which owns one of the coziest snugger- 
ies in Massachusetts, receivesthem with 
open arms, offers them prizes to sail for, 
and in a hundred hospitable ways tries 
to make their sojourn pleasant. 

Cottage City is another quaint and 
charming resort for yachtsmen, cool and 
pleasant and restful. The fleet will 
probably stay at the Vineyard two 
nights and a day, and may sail through 
Wood’s Holl into Buzzard’s Bay, and 
into the famous old whaling harbor of 
New Bedford, dear to the hearts of all 
seafarers, whether sailing for bread or 
pleasure. This is another “stamping 
ground” for yachtsmen, who find there 
hearty greetings. From New Bedford 
the fleet will make its way back to New- 
port, where other races may be sailed 
before the squadron disbands. 

It will be seen that the cruise thus 
promises to be exceedingly pleasant. 
Secretary Oddie thinks that the fleet 
that will participate in it will be large. 
Many vessels that haven’t been in com- 
mission for years will fit out for the sole 
purpose of joining the squadron, and all 
the vessels new this year are, of course, 
to be finished in time for this great 
yachting function, which is preparatory, 
in a measure, to the cup contests in 
October. 
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BY HENRY C. DANIELS. 


HERE are many people whose 
| bank accounts do not warrant the 
outlay for elaborate living who 
would enjoy an outing at some se- 
lected spot. There are others to whom 
the best of living in cities or towns be- 
comes monotonous, and they find novelty 
and relief in camping and “ grubbing it” 
for themselves. 

A summer cottage on some favorite 
shore may be secured at fair rates, or 
parties who favor tenting may readily 
provide themselves. Tenting has an 
advantage, for pulling up stakes and 
changing base is short work, but many 
old hands prefer a house and “regular” 
bed to the tent with beds of cedar, spruce 
or hemlock boughs, or cot, or hammock. 
Every one to his choice, yet all must be 
fed. 

I shall endeavor to show how little is 
necessary to feed comfortably during an 
outing of a fortnight or more, upon a 
variety sufficiently diversified for the 
duration of time. 

Much depends upon the “ make-up ” 
of the party. If itis to consist of males 
only, in average vigorous health, they 
should travel as light as possible. All 
utensils and supplies should be _thor- 
oughly canvassed and systematically 
listed before the start. 

The list of provisions to be taken is 
modified accordingto the opportunity for 
srocuring ordinary supplies in the vicin- 
ity of camp, and we will presume that 
milk, butter, eggs, bread, vegetables, 
chickens, and, in some cases, fruits, can 
be obtained nearcamp. Where there is 
a post-office usually may be found a gen- 
eral store, the stock in which embraces 
many articles experience has told the 
storekeeper campers are likely to want. 


There are certain things, however, for 
which it would be unwise to depend upon 
the farmer or storekeeper. It iseasy to 
decide what these articles are if the pros- 
pective campers are familiar with the 
territory into which they are going. 

Gauge your quantities by the length of 
your outing and your numbers. Set this 
down for a truth—you willload up with 
twice as many delicacies as you will 
consume, The oxygen, or ozone, will 
make you appreciate plain, substantial 
living, and there will be but little room 
for delicacies. Eschew as far as possible 
glassware or bottled goods not actually 
necessary, for a break makes sad havoc 
with neighboring stuffs. Purchase 
cheap tinware ; get nests of pans and 
pails. I never saw a camp yet that had 
enough pails for hasty use. There are 
cheap tin or iron spoons, knives and 
forks. And with this stuff arrange your 
programme, with the expectancy of giv- 
ing or throwing it away. You will find 
use for yards of cheese-cloth, or the 
cheap texture answering by that name. 
It will make table-spreads, towels and 
dishcloths, and responds nobly to the 
amateur washer. 

Some crockery is absolutely necessary. 
Water from a tin cup, or milk from a 
glass or goblet, is all very well, but 
who does not want his coffee (or tea) 
from crockery ? Wooden plates are per- 
missible for a picnic, but for steady 
diet the system calls for regulation 
plates. So, also, one of the might-be- 
called luxuries of camp life is a clean 
linen table spread—even if spread on 
an improvised barn door. Perhaps you 
may be enabled to make the cheap pails 
aforesaid do for your boiling of pota- 
toes, etc., but you may think it desir- 
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able to have one large sized granite 
ware or iron kettle and a couple smaller 
ditto. You will find it advisable, how- 
ever you may arrange your meals, to 
boil your potatoes with a view to hav- 
ing an ample lot left for warming over, 
for creamed potatoes, hash, or whatnot. 
The “stag” party will have to dispense 
with the linen table napkin, but you can 
carry along oceans of tissue-paper ones, 
which save laundry and answer the pur- 
pose of cleanliness. Provide yourselves 
with strips of gummed paper with which 
to label everything in camp. You will 
thus avoid the substitution of salt for 
sugar, or baking powder for pulverized 
pumice-stone, and save many vexa- 
tions, 

Of course, in a camp there is a letting- 
down of self-discipline, and not you, but 
your companion will develop a tendency 
to slovenliness never suspected in the 
city home. It is well, in talking over 
your trip, to make a solemn compact to 
live up to rules of cleanliness, not only 
for the sanitary condition of your camp, 
but for your credit sake. You may 
want to return there, and no wise camp- 
ers will leave their camp-site looking 
like a hog-pen, for that might mean the 
refusal of the ground for a succeeding 
season. Besides, refuse foods, garbage, 
empty cans, etc, attract flies and in- 
sects. Make an inexorable rule to clean 
up thoroughly immediately after each 
meal, and stow the provender away, pro- 
tected and out of sight. 

Keep your butter covered in a crock 
or pail at a cool, even temperature, like- 
wise the milk, for they absorb adjacent 
odors if not so kept. If cottaging, in- 
sist on the doors and windows being 
screened, and drive the flies out and 
keep them out. It is easy to do and it 
pays. 

Tie a couple of newspapers around 
the end of a stick of convenient length, 
making longitudinal slashes, an inch 
apart, through the paper. Have several 
of these, and a little vigorous work will 
eradicate the evil. 

Don’t try to have three cooked meals 
a day when outing. It is too much in 
warm weather, for all you may have 
a voracious appetite. Try to have a 
good substantial breakfast of fruit, oat- 
meal with eggs, or fish and coffee about 
8 o’clock a. m., and a regular cooked 
dinner, with all present, as close to 6 
P. M. aS may be convenient. 
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Where possible arrange for a liberal 
chunk of ice daily or tri-weekly, and 
contrive a box with a clean grain bag 
in which to keep ice shaded. Provide a 
drip for the melted ice to run off and 
away from the cottage or tent. If tent- 
ing, have a lean-to with covered pas- 
sage-way to and fro. If you have no ice 
chest or refrigerator, have your box 
roomy enough to permit of holding 
dishes or pails for milk, butter, etc., etc. 
A very essential tool is a modern ice- 
pick, also a sharp axe or hatchet. Take 
a lesson from the ice-man in cities, and 
observe how he cuts ice with gentle taps 
along a right line, severing it without 
waste or muss. 

You will without doubt soon accumu- 
late a stock of empty bottles. Now don’t 
go to setting them up as pistol targets 
to litter up the premises with broken 
glass, but wash them clean, provide 
fresh corks and fill them with drinking 
water, keeping a supply in the ice-box 
from which to serve the thirsty. If you 
are suspicious of the water boil it, but 
not unless it is deemed necessary. 

Select one of your number who has 
a penchant for detail and account to 
serve as treasurer, to whom should be 
reported every item of expenditure. 
Share and share alike should be the rule, 
and short reckonings make long friends. 

You willimmediately become “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” and 
prompt steps should be taken to pro- 
vide an abundance of proper fuel, tak- 
ing the precaution to have an ampie 
stock under shelter for use in a wet 
time. Homesickness is engendered by 
the efforts to start or maintain a fire 
with wet wood. 

In establishing a base of supplies find 
a tidy farmer’s wife with whom you can 
contract for slated supplies of home- 
made bread. A very desirable property 
is two or three rubber blankets or oiled 
sheets, to improvise a rain-proof cov- 
ering during a storm. There should be 
grommets on the corners or edges to rig 
a cord for fastening to stakes or trees, 
with proper siant to shed the water. 

No hard and fast rules can be made as 
to the necessary camping utensils. Cir- 
cumstances and purses alter cases. 
Rented cottages usually have a general 
outfit of stove and table ware. There 
are dealers who advertise in OvuTiINnG 
who have very complete outfits at very 
reasonable rates, including portable 
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stove and an outfit calculated to save 
space—a very great desideratum. 

In camping, where there is no stove or 
range, the ordinary oarsman’s “arch” is 
substituted, which simply consists of two 
rows of stones, the smoother and flatter 
the better, laid down to conform to the 
prevailing winds. A fire is built in the 
arch from wood that can be collected on 
every shore, and it is lit at the windward 
end of course. This arch can be too long 
as well as too short, and too wide as well 
as too narrow. The custom is to allow 
room for a coffee pot, two skillets, and 
one or two kettles for boiling. 

If broiling is to be done—say meat or 
fish—the highest perfection of broiling 
can only be attained by a proper selec- 
tion of fuel; that which has been washed 
and re-washed by the waves and dried 
and re-dried by the sun, and thereby 
freed from the acids, is best, for no 
fumes can enter into the article to be 
broiled, be it game, poultry, meat or fish. 
It was a knowledge of this fact that 
enabled one of a gang of fishermen on 
one of our lakes to become rich. His 
fresh caught whitefish, broiled over 
beach-washed wood, gave hima national 
repute. Aside from the arch should be 
a tripod and practical camp kettle for 
cooking in quantity chowder, etc., or for 
an abundant supply of hot water. 

A table is necessary, generally boards 
held up by stakes and cross-pieces. Of 
course there are portable tables,but they 
are not ample or substantial enough. 
For utensils I would say : 

Four steel stamped skillets, two large 
and two smaller; a large camp kettle, 
a large granite-ware kettle, two medi- 
um granite-ware_ keitles, covers for 
same; a granite-ware double boiler for 
oatmeal, rice, etc.; two good-sized drip- 
ping-pans, a couple of deep tin baking 
dishes, a couple of round granite-ware 
baking dishes for beans, escalloped oys- 
ters, macaroni, ctc.; a couple of wire 
broilers, narrow mesh for fish, wider for 
meat or toast; tinware as above alluded 
to; knives, forks, spoons (including large 
stirring spoon) and table ware, including 
covered dishes for vegetables, individ- 
ual side dishes for same; three platters, 
viz., small, medium and large; bowls, 
cups and saucers, and the natural list of 
kitchen conveniences, such as _ potato- 
masher, iron dishrag, can-openers, coffee- 
pot, teapot, teakettle (all these of cheap 
tin); a couple of paring knives, a conical 
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glass lemon-squeezer, a tin lemonade 
shaker, an egg-beater, an extra sharp 
carving knife, a scythe stone for sharp- 
ening knives, lamps and lanterns, a fish 
scaler, chopping knife and bowl, tin 
funnel for filling lamps, wire strainer, 
colander, tin skimmer, tin flour sifter, 
large earthen kitchen bowl, pie tins if 
desired, waffle iron if desired. In pur- 
chasing tinware seek to procure 
stamped articles in preference to those 
with soldered parts, for obvious reasons. 

Now comes the question of supplies. 
The campers must decide what is nec-’ 
essary to procure at the start: wheat 
flour, cereal foods, corn meal, ham, sides 
of bacon, salt pork, salt codfish, lard, 
butter, eggs, milk, cheese, baking pow- 
der, soda bicarb., soda sal., washing 
compound, soaps, peppers and salt, cay- 
enne pepper, vinegar, mixed spices and 
pickles, olive oil, catsup, Worcestershire 
sauce, potatoes, onions, beans in bulk, 
macaroni, tapioca, rice and canned 
goods, 

Notwithstanding the black eye canned 
goods have lately received, it is much 
depended upon by campers. Be sure to 
remove the entire contents immediately 
upon opening cans. Canned corned 
beef, deviled or potted ham and tongue 
are an important adjunct of outing 
stores. Nearly all packers have first and 
second grades. Secure first grades. 
Extra cheap canned goods are usually 
a snare and a delusion. The first grades 
of standard canners are of a very high 
order and not unreasonable in price, 
quality considered. There are canned 
soups that are fully equal to those of the 
best chefs, ready for immediate use, 
saving the time and bother of procur- 
ing and preparing ingredients. 

Corned beef hash isa stand-by and the 
veriest tyro can make it, after a fashion. 
Corned beef hash has made fortunes 
and reputations. 

Hash should have an individuality, 
with diced potatoes, well peppered and 
not crushed into a pasty mass. Then 
there are all the canned fruits and veg- 
etables—tomatoes, corn, peas, succotash, 
peaches, and so on, to which should be 
added a liberal supply of dried fruits. 
As was said in the outset, a good many 
of these supplies can be obtained after 
getting on the ground. 

There is one thing the veteran camper 
would wish to make sure of, viz., coftee. 
Few suburban places can supply a high- 
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grade coffee, and there is a heap of 
poor coffee sold in the cities. We have 
heard a statement that not enough gen- 
uine Mocha coffee was grown to supply 
New York City alone. If that is the 
case, somebody is getting left, for you can 
buy so-called “ Mocha and Java” every- 
where, and the best plan is to fall back 
on plain Java. There are various ways 
of making coffee, but coffee cranks 
unite in saying that the filtering process, 
which is boiling hot water poured 
through pulverized coffee contained in 
“a factory cloth bag, is the correct thing. 
Many advocate adding an egg, or part of 
one ; others advocate cooking the coffee, 
but this I think sacrifices the true coffee 
aroma. 

The greatest secret of successful 
coffee is the thorough washing of the 
pot every time it is used, as there is a 
bitter oil or residuum which fills every 
available seam in a coffee-pot, and, one 
day old, spoils the best efforts at coffee- 
making. The best guides make their 
coffee in a clean tin pail, commencing 
with cold water and pushing it forward 
to come to a boil about the time the 
rest of the meal is ready to serve, taking 
care not to let the aroma boil away by 
dashing a cup of cold water just as it is 
ready to boil. This settles it and gives 
no (coffee) grounds for complaint. It 
pours off like wine and should be poured 
upon a jump of sugar and necessary 
milk at the bottom of the cup. This 
is the kind of coffee the camper would 
like, and he is to blame if he does not 
add good finely ground coffee to his 
stores before starting, placing it in air- 
tight jars or cans. It is to be supposed 
there are just as many tea cranks and 
the purveyor has them to satisfy. 
Lemons are always in order and should 
be in the list. They are not easy to get 
remote from the markets, so a supply 
should be secured and kept in clean 
water. A knife used in cutting lemons 
should be cleaned immediately after, as 
the acid turns the blade black. Crack- 
ers and cheese are also necessary to the 
list. 

Here is “Old Bill’s” clam stew, very 
simple but very savory: Cut an onion 
in thin slices across the grain and boil 
not less than ten minutes. Add a dozen 
clams (for four persons) chopped fine ; 
just a pinch of salt; pepper liberally 
with cayenne pepper and add two table- 
spoonfuls of catsup or a small teaspoon- 
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ful of Worcestershire and cook ten min- 
utes. Cayenne pepper is always to be 
preferred, adulterants of black or white 
pepper being so common. 

“Slum gullion” is a popular shore 
dinner dish with the oarsmen at Hen- 
derson Bay and their patrons; take 
thinly sliced potatoes, cooked or raw, 
and stir them in a liberal allowance of 
bacon fat, the bacon having previously 
been fried to a crisp. Chop an onion 
fine and stir in with the potatoes; use 
salt and pepper, the former sparsely, as 
the fat contains-salt, but use the pepper 
liberally. Keep stirring until the onion 
is cooked, then take a dozen eggs (for 
four persons) and beat up in a bowl and 
stir in rapidly with the potato and onion 
for a minute and a half and serve hot. 
Then go out and invite in your enemy. 
Macaroni with tomato sauce is a tooth- 
some camp dish and is easily made. 
Here is a favorite formula for four per- 
sons : Twelve sticks macaroni broken in 
inch pieces, wash, put in two quarts 
violently boiling water, to which has 
been added a tablespoonful of salt; take 
out and drain through a colander, and 
put in a dish to keep warm ; one quart 
tomatoes, half an onion sliced and eight 
cloves ; stew ten minutes and pour into 
a frying-pan in which are a tablespoon- 
ful of flour and a tablespoonful of but- 
ter; cook a couple of minutes and pass 
through a strainer, then pour over the 
macaroni, to stand five or ten minutes, 
and serve. . 

Here is a favorite and easy johnny- 
cake : Two cups cornmeal, one of flour; 
two sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing powder, one egg, pinch of salt, but- 
ter size of anegg. Stir and bake, in tin 
dish, three-quarters of an hour in hot 
oven. If sour milk is used take tea- 
spoonful of soda instead of baking pow- 
der. 

The amateur camp cook can attempt, 
with fair degree of success, creamed 
potatoes, creamed codfish, toast and 
milk gravy, griddle cakes, hasty pud- 
ding, oatmeal or rice, cooked in double 
boiler; French toast, z. ¢., stale bread 
dampened with an egg batter and fried; 
plain omelet, consisting of tablespoon- 
ful of milk (or cream) to each egg, fried 
in a buttered pan and turned half over 
while cooking. The cook-book can be 
consulted for breakfast rolls, baking 
powder biscuit, corn puffs, graham gems, 
etc., etc. Your chef may pride himself 
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on his skill to the extent of the camp 
kettle full of clam and fish, or rather 
fish and clam, chowder, especially if 
there should be a gathering of guests. 
He will put an abundant layer of thin- 
ly sliced salt pork at the bottom, cover- 
ing with a layer of sliced onions, par- 
boiled, then a layer of fish cut in inch 
or inch-and-a-half squares, then a layer 
of tomatoes, then a layer of crackers, 
then a layer of clams, then continuing 
the rotation, salting and peppering 
(cayenne) each layer to the quantity 
desired, with a little cold water added ; 
cover and stew for two hours over not 
too brisk a fire. If desired, when half 
done, a bottle of California still wine or 
half bottle of claret may be added. 
“What is the best way to fry fish, 
doctor?”’saidacamper. “The best way 
to fry fish,” said the doctor, “is not to 
fry them.” It is hard to divorce the 
camper from the frying-pan, notwith- 
standing the hygienic ban on fried stuffs. 
Many people prefer boiled fish. The 
strong taste in boiled fish can be re- 
moved by pieces of onion in the water. 
A black bass is much improved in that 
way. The sooner a fish is brought to 
cook the better. Campers by the water 
can improvise a pound to retain fish 
caught uninjured. There is no better 
way of cooking a whitefish than broil- 
ing over beach-washed coals. Large 
fish can be baked with a dressing. Small 
fish, especially perch, are easily skinned 
by passing a sharp knife along each side 
the dorsal fins, severing the spine at the 
head and pulling out the back fins with 
the knife and thumb, commencing at the 
tail end. Take out the anal fin and 
turn a flap of skin each side at the top 
of the spine; then take the head in one 
hand and the spine by the thumb and 
finger and separate the parts. The head 
carries with it the skin, stomach and all 
the inwards. One can become very ex- 
pert by practice, and it is a far better 
plan than any other, especially if the 
cleaner does any of the eating. Good- 
sized pickerel, pike or maskinonge can 
be deftly skinned, or scaled rather, by 
passing a not over-sharp knife just be- 
neath the outer skin, holding the scales, 
leaving the underlying skin, which is 
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clean and toothsome, intact. In this 
process you commence at the tail, work- 
ing -against the scales. This, also, re- 
quires a little practice, but it is highly 
satisfactory. When the fish are from 
weedy waters the caudal fin should 
never be cooked with the fish. The 
richest way to cook bass (of good size) 
for a shore dinner is to “plank” him, 
7, €., cut him open on the belly, cut the 
head off, clean, dredge thoroughly with 
salt, pepper, butter, and a little flour or 
meal, nail to a plank, back on, and prop 
over the fire at a height sufficient to 
keep from burning. By this method 
the fatty oil of the fish permeates the 
flesh in the cooking process, rendering 
it juicy and moist. If there is one bass 
for each person the skin is its own best 
plate. It is only necessary to wash the 
back of the fish for planking. We think 
that salt pork makes better fat for fry- 
ing fish than bacon, and all fried fish are 
bettered by a slice or two of salt pork 
in the pan. Fish for frying are usually 
dredged with flour or meal or cracker 
crumbs, A nice way of cooking perch 
is to dredge with thin egg batter and 
drop into a kettle of hot boiling fat. 
Olive oil is not bad for frying. A wire 
broiler is a necessary fixture with a skiff 
for shore dinners. The writer partook 
of a shore dinner once at which the oars- 
man found he had left his frying-pan 
and broiler on the dock, five or six miles 
distant. He improvised a not very bad 
dinner by finding on the shore two large 
stones with fairly deep concave surfaces 
and substituted them for the absent pans. 
If there is a clay bank in the vicinity of 
a camp it may be desired for novelty to 
cook fish Indian method, by enveloping 
the whole fish in a paste of clay and 
cooking it in a bed of coals, first ejecting 
the excrementa by pressing hard down- 
ward from the stomach with a stick or 
block. 

One might know a man a hundred 
years in city life, but his true inward- 
ness is revealed in a camping expedi- 
tion. 
nity to show themselves, and if he is * 
selfish, piggish, inclined to shirk or slov- 
enly, those traits will crop out in his as- 
sociation with a party in camp. 





His manly traits have opportu- ¥y 
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‘© THE EYE CAUGHT SOME BIT OF ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE AT EVERY TURN.” 


A STROLL IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


BY MARY E. BLAKE. 


UNDAY after- 
noon in the 
City of Frei- 
burg: was 
bright, 
when, with 
rucksack on 
back, we left 
by St. Mar- 
tin’sGate,to 
walk to Schaffhausen. The 
shop§ in the main street were 
just beginning to open after 
service, the beautiful small 
parks and gardens were full 
of well-dressed people, with 
now and again a picturesque 
peasant in holiday finery. 
The rare, pale cathedral 
spire rose into the blue air 
like frozen spray of a ‘soar- 
ing fountain; church bells 
were ringing with that pleas- 
ant jangle of sound that adds a new 
restfulness to quiet. The eye caught 
some bit of artistic excellence at every 
turn, fountain, statue, column, palace 
home of the rich, or dusky, cobble-paved 
lane, overhung by latticed window and 
stone balcony and steep three-storied 
roof, 

We were in very light marching order. 
The heavier bags had been sent two or 
three days ahead by that parcel-post 
which is such a blessing in Europe. To 
mail your smaller luggage as you would 
a letter or a newspaper, pay a small 
postage, and call for it at the desired 
post-office with the rest of your mail, is 


a comfort and convenience which we 
have not yet reached in America. 

For the first time we were about to 
be thrown on our own resources, for we 
were to cross the forest diagonally to the 
Rhine Falls, entirely away from St. 
Blasien, St. Gall, and the towns which 
usually attract the commercial or the 
conventional traveler. Baedecker, the 
“guide, philosopher, and friend ” of the 
tramp abroad, gave no such route as we 
desired to take ; asmall pocket map was 
our only reliance. The country people 
here, as everywhere, seemed quite un- 
able to give any information that was 
reliable as to distance and direction. 
“Ein gute stunde,” “zwei stunde,” 
“drei stunde” were liable to be given’ 
as answers to the same question. But 
the smooth white road wound through 
the broad fields, shaded by rows of 
thrifty trees, and followed always by a 
singing brook that told of the hills be- 
yond. There was no dust; the softly 
rounded mountains stretched away to 
the horizon in picturesque vistas ;_ or- 
chards and wheat lands ran partly up 
the sides to meet the wooded slopes. 
Such luxuriant farming lands we had 
not seen before, with scattered flocks 
and herds browsing in places, and some- 
times a newly plowed field waiting to 
be planted again after the early harvest. 
There is no hint in the landscape of any 
reason for the romantic name of the 
region. Even where the broad expanse 
of smiling country narrows into the 
close defile of the Héllenthal, with its 
splintered crags and down - tumbling 
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mountain streams, leaping in bright 
cascades, there is no somberness. 

We stopped for the night at the fas- 
cinating small wayside inn of the Golden 
Lion, where deep overhanging eaves 
and tiny latticed windows opening like 


doors above the high road promise 
something beside the ordinary hotel ac- 
commodation. Nor were we disap- 
pointed. The great wooden beams in 
the ceiling and uneven floors smacked 
of other times than ours ; and the little, 
ladder-like stairs leading from the bar- 
room brought us into chambers as clean 
and bare as the cells of the middle ages. 





A TREASURE TROVE OF PICTURESQUENESS, 


| The peasants of the neighborhood were 


gathered below, telling stories, singing 
songs, laughing at old jokes or-listening 
to new, as we see them in Greutzner’s 
pictures. Now and again, acountry post- 
chaise would drive to the door, with 
loud cracking of the whip, and lusty 
yodels from the half dozen young fel- 
lows inside ; amighty shout for “ Bier!” 
would arise; a chorus be roared out 
while host and madchen brought foam 
ing jugs to be drunk by the light of 
flaming torches; and the clattering, 
clumsy wagon rolled off again, swal- 
lowed by the silent night. 

The dawn was cloudless and perfect. 
Already at six o’clock the peasant 
children were clattering past in wooden 
sabots, on the way to the school, which 
delivers them back at nine or ten for 
the day’s farm work. The beautiful 
road wound between romantic defiles 
like miniature Western cafions, with 
legends of hair-brained adventure and 
wild daring attached to every rock, 
Four or five miles along, we sent our 
remaining sacks by train to Titisee. 
Then, through the beautiful woods to 
the right, began the three hours’ climb 
to the Feldberg, over a charming path 
deeply shadowed by forest trees, and 
with small rustic galleries built here 
and there for special views. Sometimes 
the way for short distances led along 
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the edge of a rocky wall; sometimes 
crossed deep valleys ; sometimes climbed 
around green hillsides, dome-shaped and 
wonderfully steep, so that the original 
four thousand feet of height was certainly 
twice multiplied before reaching the 
tower on the top of the highest point of 
this Righi of the Schwartzwald. The 
view was superb, a wonderful panorama 
of Snow Alps melting into the haze of 
the distant horizon on one side, and the 
rolling billows of the Black Forest tree 
summits on the other. A path enor- 
mously steep, and looking upon a small 
lake, black and shining as a Claude Lor- 
raine mirror, led the way to a big, newly 
painted, aggressively modern mountain 
house, entirely out of place in the world 
about it, and offering a dinner propor- 
tionally poorer and more expensive than 
we had yet found in Germany. A very 
beautiful broad road, thickly shaded, 
led from this to Titisee, ten miles away, 
through woods that were a delight, with 
vistas of exquisite scenery opening con- 
stantly to the valleys below. The little 
hill-locked See was glowing like an 
opal in the sunset as we approached in 
time for a bath before dinner. 

We were off again next morning by 
seven, freed from the footsore of this 
twenty-five miles (by a judicious appli- 
cation of alcohol and candle wax, which 
had become our panacea for tired feet). 
The roads continued to be admirable, 
with charming small hamlets and 
brawling streams nestled at irregular 
intervals in the cultivated fields. We 
found a good table d’héte at Lenzhirch, 
and carved wooden cuckoo clocks at ab- 
surdly low prices. Then there was a 
lovely, restful hour, lying flat on back 
on a wayside meadow, among the new- 
mown hay; then the long, white road 
once more, with sometimes a short cut 
across the fields, to Bonndorf, where we 
were to pass the night. A heavy, black 
storm cloud, which had gradually forged 
ahead from the west, caught us up here, 
and midst its ominous growling and 
splashes of rain, we came upon the Hos- 
pital, gloomy and sinister, with a few 
drawn, pallid faces looking out of the 
windows, and a species of quite uncalled 
panic seized us. 

The promise of a dollar induced the 
principal inn-keeper to furnish us with 
an ark-like carriage which would have 
held nine instead of six (and which did 
likewise contain ten generations of 
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white moth millers that fluttered about 
us like an animated snow storm) ; two 
strong old horses, and a stupid young 
driver who should take us some miles 
farther on to Wellendingen, where an 
obsolete guide book promised a resting 
place. But alas! Even the Black For- 
est, abode of guileless innocence and 
sylvan simplicity, is not exempt from 
the sins of modern civilization. Our 
man knew beforehand what we too 
soon found out—that there had been 
no guest house here for years, and that 
there was no possibility of procuring 
rooms anywhere. But if from this he 
gathered that we would be obliged to 
return to him and gloomy Bonndorf, he 
calculated without his Americans. ‘The 
stupid young oaf pocketed his dollar, 
but ‘absolutely refused to carry us any 
farther, bribe we never so well; night 
was rapidly coming on; the dashes of 
rain had ended in a heavy downpour ; 
the light rucksacks had suddenly grown 
heavy as bad consciences, and, for the 
first time in two months, pedestrianism 
did not appear an unmixed delight to 
its devout believers. But the wisdom 
of the serpent came to us. Another 
magnificent, impossible - to - be - refused 
fee of two dollars worked upon the 
imagination of a sturdy farmer; two 
enormous Percherons that had just 
come in from the fields were harnessed 
to a cross between a hay rick anda 
Roman chariot; all the old clothes of 
the village were spread upon the boards 
that were to seat us, to mitigate their 
harsh hardness ; two umbrellas, hoary 
with antiquity, were unearthed from 
hereditary stores, and amid the respect- 
ful, but proud, approbation of the 
house-holders, we began in the weep- 
ing twilight to climb the long, steep 
mountain side which led to Stehlingen 
and rest. 

The drive, over high uplands, was not 
devoid of interest even under such cir- 
cumstances—which is not faint praise ; 
and we sped at last, with the front and 
back wheels of our crazy vehicle chained 
together, along a magnificent zigzag cut 
in the face of a mighty precipice, into 
the town below. After one or two re- 
buffs—probably due to our unrighteous 
appearance—we found quarters at the 
strange old house of the Black Eagle, 
with its stone stairs and endless flagged 
corridors, enormous bedrooms that the 
little candles but left in deeper gloom, 
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and wide, echoing, vaulted roofs that 
reminded one of the Castle of Udolpho. 
But hearts were kind there, and fire 
warm, and tea and omelet comforting, 
and sleep sweet. 

We arose with the day, to find our- 
selves overhanging an exquisite flat 
valley two hundred feet below our 
windows. From one perpendicular side 
of this the walls of our fortress rose like 
a continuation of the precipice; and 
this wild situation commanded a land- 
scape of distant mountain and nearer 
beauty which Switzerland itself hardly 
equaled. The little village was a treas- 
ure trove of picturesqueness as we 
wandered through it before breakfast, 
and listened to a lazy, brilliantly uni- 
formed town crier ringing his bell 
along the narrow streets, and announc- 
ing his advertisement of sale and barter 
—a sort of peripatetic daily newspaper 
to which all lent a willing ear. Nor 
should I forget, before leaving Stehlin- 
gen, the little dark-eyed woman who 
had spent eleven years in New York, 
and then returned to marry the old love 
and settle for life in the native place, 
who was brought in for an evening hour 
tomake the “Amerikaners’” feel at home, 
and to speak in halting, bastard English 
with the Herrschaften. May peace stay 
with her ! 

The road continued full of delight in 
the way of unexpected beauty. Fleet- 
ing glimpses of the Snow Alps, the long 
curves of enchanting valleys, pictur- 
esque villages set in the midst of gar- 
dens, so carefully tended that they ap- 
peared to be swept and garnished each 
morning, were always about us. A way- 
side inn, where a group of laden wag- 
ons, each drawn by six horses tinkling 
with bells, were waiting outside, while 
the carters consumed their beer and 
black bread within, wooed us to stop for 
our midday lunch. It was a clean little 
house, in a small garden full of sweet- 
scented flowers, and it holds the record 
for cheap refreshment in our notes of 
travel. Four hungry people, partaking 
of bread, beer, sliced sausage, seltzer 
and fresh plums, were charged thirty- 
two cents. We twice asked for the 
reckoning, convinced that there must 
be some mistake, and were twice assured 
there was none. Our last memory of 
the pretty spot—cheap, but not nasty— 
is of the white-capped landlady hurry- 
ing into the middle of the road, to point 
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out to a group of neighbors the wonder- 
ful Herrschaften who had come “ weit, 
gans weit, von Amerika, den Schwartz- 
wald zu sehen !” and the chorus of “ Ach 
Gott !” and “ Leben sie wohl!” that fol- 
lowed us. 

Four o'clock of the same day brought 
us to Neuehausen in time to rest before 
dinner and see the artistic illuminations 
of the great Falls of the Rhine at night. 
In the morning the early train for 
Schaffhausen took us en route for 
Lucerne, which was reached by the 
Lake of Zug and the omnibus from 
Immensee the same evening, well 
pleased with our little excursion along 
unbeaten tracks. 

The beauty of the scenery, the per- 
fect condition of the roads, with a 
quaintness of dress and manner on the 
part of the inhabitants which is fast 
becoming lost in other parts of Ger- 
many, made these few days among the 
most interesting of a four months’ walk- 
ing tour. We wore light, low-cut shoes, 
with perfect comfort ; were neither too 
hot nor too dusty; and found every- 
where good accommodation at reason- 
able rates. The light rucksacks carried 
all necessary conveniences, and there 
was always the parcel-post, if one desired 
to be free of luggage altogether. The 
people were kindness itself, and most 
obliging. The cleanliness and perfec- 
tion of inn-keeping even in the hamlets 
are marvelous; whilst to omit mention 
of the personal interest and never ending 
civility of host and attendants alike 
would be uncharitable indeed. Notime 
was too early or too late to ensure a 
cheerful response to the most unex- 
pected demands. It is a land where the 
stranger does not have to regulate his 
appetite by the arbitrary time table of 
the hotel keeper. The cost of the journey 
from Freiburg to Schaffhausen,including 
such luxuries as baths, the wild extrava- 
gance of our ten miles of charioteering, 
and the railway fare from Neuehausen, 
was $23.28 for the party of four. This 
gave an average of $5.82 for each per- 
son, from two o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon to nine o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing. And I greatly doubt whether 
those who have spent five dollars a day 
on portions of the same route at the 
more popular resorts know and love 
the beauty of the Black Forest as we 
learned it during those four happy days 
and nights. 
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_ ‘GOSSIP ON THE BEACH.” 





differs only from that at any 
other time inasmuch as the lat- 
ter is more or less spasmodic, 
while the former is more or less contin- 
uous, The business man who can devote 
only an occasional hour or two to his 
hobby, must be, to a certain extent at 
least, content with what he can get; 
while the same man, on a holiday tour, 
may select what pleases him best, and 
give to it all the time that it needs. 
There are two classes of holiday pho- 
tographers : those who carry a camera 
merely for the purpose of making notes 
as they go, and those who, loving pho- 
tography as a means of picture-making, 


H ites, work with the camera 





Negative made in 1870 by A. Diston. 
‘* THE FISHERMAN'S HOME.” 


devote the whole, or most of their holi- 
day to it. To the first I have little to 
say, but would strongly urge them, if 
they put their trust in a hand camera, ~ 
as is likely to be the case, to be sure of 
one of two things: either learn thor- 
oughly the limitations of the ordinary 
hand camera, or see that the one they 
employ .is fitted with a lens working at 
an aperture of not less than f/5, or 
even f/4, which is four times as rapid 
as most of those on the market selling 
for from $20 to $40, and sixteen times 
as rapid as most at from $5 to $15. 

No doubt, excellent work may be 
done with the cheaper, even the cheap- 
est, hand cameras, if kept within their 
limitations, but these are 
too narrow for general 
work, and can be widened 
only by the employment of 
one or other of the anastig- 
matic family of lenses, 
which means an outlay of 
from $50 to $70 for the lens 
alone, and that to cover 
only a quarter plate, 34 x 
4% inches. 

The photographer who 
devotes his holiday to pic- 
ture - making will not be 
content with a hand cam- 
era, although it will cer- 
tainly be a valued part cf 
his outfit, although he 
knows that all the shutter 
exposures he cares to make 
can be made with his stand 
camera as well as with the 
best hand camera that ever 
was made. Still he finds 
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the hand camera has its uses: it is 
always ready ; can be taken where the 
stand camera cannot, and, its limita- 
tions understood and never exceeded, 
will enable him to do much good work, 
that without it he could not do. 

But it is with picture-making by pho- 
tography, as with all other branches of 
science and art; the highest degree of 
success can be reached only by those 
who will devote their energies to one 
special phase of it. Specialism is the 
secret of success, and specialism with 
energy will lead to a very large measure 
of success, even by those who are not 
of the “ born artist” class. 

Just what the specialism should be, 
will depend on the idiosyncrasy of the 
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its nature to do, so fearfully exaggerated 
it. In this work also, it is a mistake to 
give very short cxposures, as the effect 
is that of a frozen, rather than a moving, 
sea. Indeed, the finest suggestion of 
waves in motion that I have ever seen, 
or has ever been photographed, was on 
wet collodion, and the exposure made 
by the putting off and on of a Glengarry 
bonnet. “Life-boat Drill,” at Point o’ 
Woods, may be taken as an example 
of both faults. The waterlogged sands 
in the foreground is exaggerated out of 
all proportion, while the surf and boat 
are equally diminished; the camera, 
being the average hand, with a lens. 
little more than the length of the plate, 
and from a distance of only afew yards; 





*¢ LIFE-BOAT DRILL AT POINT 0’ WOODS,” 


photographer, to a certain extent at 
least, and on the nature of the locality 
or the place to which he betakes him- 
self. Inland dwellers will naturally take 
themselves to the seaside and delight in 
marine and surf work. Here the light 
is so good and the difficulty in getting 
contrast so great, that a slowish plate is 
to be preferred, rather than one of great 
rapidity. For marine work a lens of 
comparatively long focus is a swe qua 
non, if included ships and boats are to 
he of an effective size; as nothing can 
be more ludicrous than a small boat 
being made to appear three or four 
times the size of a ship only a little be- 
yond it, just because, being a little 
nearer, the short focus lens has, as is 


whereas, at a suitable distance, which 
means a lens of suitable focus, every- 
thing would have been represented in 
its natural proportion. 

Bathing on the beach affords grand 
opportunities for pictorial work, but not 
as it is generally done. A large stretch 
of sand with hundreds of people scat- 
tered all over it, may be an advertise- 
ment for those in charge, but it is not 
picturesque, and does not appeal to the 
picture-lover’s eye. One, two, or three 
figures, in combination with some of the 
ever-varying aspects of wind, water and 
sky, may be made to suggest almost 
every emotion of which the mind is 
capable, or any desired action. Mr. 
Stieglitz’s beautiful “Gossip on the 











HOLIDAY WORK 
Beach” is a fine illustration of what 
can be done in this way, but he who 
would do such work must train himself, 
till he has an eye to see and a hand to 
execute ; and to most people these come 
only after much patient practice and 
study. 

The dweller by the sea will naturally 
take himself inland, where he has an 
unlimited choice of subjects, some one 
of which he should select, and, so far as 
possible, stick to it. Genre, although 
undoubtedly one of the most difficult, 
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The sons of the soil, and the daughters, 
too, are always interested in photogra- 
phy, and always willing to be photo- 
graphed, the only difficulty being with 
the dressing, although I have never 
failed to get over that. My method is 
to carry in my pocket a few really good 
character studies, dressed in all sorts of 
out-of-the-way costumes, and some that 
could hardly be called costumes, only 
wrappings; and as soon as the young 
people see them, and how “well they 
look,” they are willing to wear any garb, 


‘* SUN-SET ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY,” 


is one of the most attractive ; and suit- 
able subjects for it are to be found 
everywhere. But let no one trust to 
their being picked up by chance. They 
must be carefully looked for, and when 
found, carefully trained ; and, above all, 
suitably dressed. The same _ applies 
even, if possible, in a greater degree 
to figure studies, a kind of work that 
should never be attempted without thor- 
oughly trained models. Nor is the train- 
ing so difficult as is generally supposed. 


and to wear it in any way that I might 
suggest. 

Through the kindness of Miss Virginia 
M. Prall, I am able to give two very ex- 
cellent examples of her work, which ad- 
mirably show what can be done in the 
way of figure studies with the material 
to be found at such places as the picture- 
lover is likely to select for his holidays, 
“Weatherwise ” is simply inimitable, and 
as simple as it is fine; or rather, per- 
haps, its beauty lies in its simplicity, 
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while the material for such is always 
and everywhere at hand. For the pro- 
duction of such studies as “‘ Mary Mag- 
dalene,” on the other hand, there must 
be intention and preparation, the train- 
ing of the model, and the possession 
of a quantity of suitable material for 
drapery. But where there is a will there 
is a way, and if the holiday-maker has 
the true artistic instinct he will find all 
that he needs, and make the pictures 
that he wants, knowing that two such 
as these, even if they occupy his whole 
time, are 
worth ten 
thousand of 
such as are 
produced by 
those who 
go about 
thought- 
lessly snap- 
ping, or 
working 
without an 
object in 
view. 

Land- 
scape, al- 
though a 
lower phase 
than genre, 
or figure 
studies, is 
far more 
generally 
practiced 
than either, 
partly be- 
cause of its 
being more 
easily un- 
derstood 
and appre- 
ciated, and 
partly be- 
cause of the 
general be- 
lief that it is to be found everywhere, 
and always ready. Of course, this is a 
mistake. Nature is not artistic, and not 
often picturesque, and the material for 
a picture must be looked for, which pre- 
supposes the ability to “see ;” and when 
found, the conditions under which the 
desired impressions can be reproduced 
must be considered, and watched and 
waited for. 

This applies to photography as a 
means of picture-making ; for a photo- 


Photo by Virginia M. Prali. 
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graph as a “record of fact,” no such 
thought or care is necessary, and such 
“records of facts” have their value. 
The topographical phase of photog- 
raphy, as illustrated by “Under the 
Archway,” can hardly be overvalued, as 
it brings before our eyes the scencry 
of other lands, unfiltered through the 
brain of the draughtsman, in a way that 
without it would be impossible, while 
by it the master’s eye can be kept on 
work that is being done in various parts 
and at distances however great, without 
his leaving 
his desk. 
While, 
therefore, 
topograph- 
ical photog- 
raphy, or 
photogra- 
phy asa re- 
corder of 
fact, is the 
representa- 
tion, as far 
as possible, 
of things as 
they are, 
pictorial 
photogra- 
phy is their 
representa- 
tion as they 
seem, or 
rather the 
representa- 
tion of the 
impression 
that, as a 
whole, they 
make on the 
mind of the 
photogra- 
pher pos- 
sessed, 
cither by 
nature or 
training, of the artistic instinct. 
Landscape may be divided into three 
classes—landscape without figures, land- 
scape with figures, and figures with land- 
scape. The first, as a rule, is not so in- 
teresting as the others, although much 
easier to manage. Figures are risky, but 
when properly introduced give the de- 
sired life and human interest to the pic- 
ture. In landscape with figures, the 
latter are kept subordinate, made to 
assist the desired impression ; while in 
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figures with landscape, the figures exer- 
cise the predominating influence, the 
landscape being merely the background 
and entourage—the means by which 
they are united and the suggestion of 
their action assisted. One of the com- 
monest errors in this particular style of 
work is the use of a too small stop, often 
as small as f/32, or even less, giving to 
the surroundings and distances a sharp- 
ness and prominence equal to that of the 
figures themselves. It may be taken for 
granted 
that, other 
thingsbeing 
equal, the 
difference 
between a 
landscape 
that isa 
picture and 
one that is 
not, is that 
the one was 
made with 
f/8, or at 
most f / 16, 
and the 
other with 
ty 2s, o£ 
smaller; in 
the onecase, 
lack of def- 
inition in 
the sur- 
roundings 
leads the 
eye directly 
to the ob- 
jective 
point, while 
in the other, 
all is so 
equally de 
fined that 
the eye, like 
the dove 
from the 
Ark, wanders from place to place with- 
out finding whereon to rest. 

In a “ Steep Path,” which was blue- 
tibboned at the Washington salon, we 
have a fine example of figures with 
landscape ; and landscape with figures 
is almost as well shown by “ Listening.” 

Of marine photographyI have already 
spoken, but may add that here the sky 
is almost as important as, if hot more so 
than, the water. A suitable sky will 
often of itself make a charming picture, 
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but the water alone, or even with a ship 
or two added, is, at the best, tame and 
unattractive. This is well shown by 
“San Francisco Bay,” in which, though 
the lower part is good, it would be noth- 
ing without the sky, but which, even 
with sky hardly suitable, is a charm- 
ing picture. 

Of the various phases of pictorial 
photography, there can be no doubt that 
the most difficult is the most popular; 
not because of its difficulty, but because 
of the hu- 
man nature 
in it. I re- 
fer to genre. 
But the 
greater the 
difficulty 
the greater 
the honor; 
and it is 
comforting 
to the holi- 
day - maker 
to know 
that the lei- 
sure of the 
holiday- 
time, and 
the variety 
of people 
that may 
then be at 
his com- 
mand, make 


that to be 
the very 
best of all 


the year for 
genre work. 
Landscape, 
figures, ma- 
rine, farm 
work, and 
animals, all 
have their 
admirers, 
and, indeed, are admired by all; but 
when it comes to real enthusiasm, real 
excitement over a picture, that picture 
will be found to be a genre, and the 
more closely it deals with either the joys 
or the sorrows of everyday life, the 
greater the enthusiasm over it, and the 
longer will it be remembered. The story 
told by “The Fisherman’s Home” is 
one that appeals to every heart, as it 
shows that hard labor and the terrors 
of the sea have not stifled in the fisher- 
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man’s heart the love for his little ones, 
or the willingness to spend some of the 
leisure that should be given to rest, in 
catering to their amusement. The pic- 
ture is perfect in all its details, far more 
so, indeed, than could be easily pro- 
duced by present-day methods, as it isa 
wet collodion composite, made as far 
back as 1870, by the famous Adam Dis- 
ton, of Leven, in Scotland. Such pic- 
tures are the result of much study and 
thought, but one or two such in a year 
will bring more fame and real satisfac- 
tion than could come from a lifetime of 
snapping, or even the ordinary photog- 
raphy. 

In speaking of marine work, I alluded 
to an “un- 
suitable 
sky,” and as 
I had previ 
ously said 
that Nature 
was not ar- 
tistic, it will 
be in order 
here to say 
that the hol- 
iday-time is 
the time to 
lay ina 
stock of 
cloud nega- 
tives. With 
orthochro. 
matic plates 
and a suit- 
able color 
screen, or 
ray filter, al- 
ways at 
hand, ad- 
vantage few 
may be ta- Negative made in 1870 Dy A. Diston. 
ken of every 
opportunity 
to make a supply sufficiently varied 
to enable one to correct the artistic 
errors of Nature in all kinds of work, 
whether it be the substitution of suit- 
able for unsuitable clouds, or to give 
a “bald-headed picture” the crowning 
glory of a beautiful sky. Cloud nega- 
tives should be developed to rather on 
the thin side; and on the back of each 
carefully note the hour at which the 
exposure was made, the orientation, and 
the date, so as to prevent the incon- 
gruity so often seen in mismatched skies 
and landscapes, 
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Not the least. important question in 
connection with this holiday work, is 
whether to develop as you go, or to 
leave development till you return to the 
comfort and convenience of your own 
darkroom. Thereareadvantagesin both 
ways, and each must decide for himself. 
Probably a combination of the two, as I 
have recommended ina previous article 
in this magazine, will be better than 
either. The only reason for developing 
on the spot is to make sure of the ex- 
posure, and that may be accomplished 
satisfactorily by an occasional de- 
velopment. One bottle each of a one 
solution developer, and solution of 
hypo, and a single tray are all the im- 
pedimenta 
required; 
and the de- 
velopment 
of a single 
plate of 
each partic- 
ular kind of 
work will 
show just 
what the 
exposure 
ought to be. 

Much has 
been writ- 
ten about 
the best 
way to pack 
exposcc 
plates, but I 
have never 
found any- 
thing better 
than to re- 
turn them 
to the boxes 
in which 
they come. 
They should 
be placed face to face in half dozens, and 
wrapped in the original papers, dusting 
them, of course, before packing. Packed 
this way, I have carried them across the 
Atlantic, and at theend of two months 
they developed, apparently, in every 
respect as well and as good as they 
could have been within an hour after 
exposure. Mere mechanical develop- 
ment, development by “factors,” may 
be all right for those who do but one 
class of work under fixed or uniform 
conditions; but for various kinds of 
work and varying conditions, and espe- 
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cially when particular and different ef- 
fects are desired, careful, varied, and in- 
telligent development is a s¢xe gua non, 
This can hardly be given in the tempor- 
ary, and often inconvenient, dark room of 
the holiday home ; and so, other things 
being equal, the chances of the highest 
degree of success are decidedly in favor 
of home development. 
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does, between the Long Island Great 
South Bay and the Ocean, a few miles 
east of Fire Island, it offers opportunities 
greater than any other place with which 
I am acquainted, for marine work in all 
its phases, On the one hand are the surf 
in all old ocean’s various moods; human- 
ity as seen on the sands ; the daily drill 
at the Life-saving Station, and the ever- 
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The locality of the holiday is not al- 
ways a matter of choice, but to those to 
whom it is, and who want advice on the 
subject, I would put in a strong plea in 
favor of my own particular “ play- 
ground,” Point 0’ Woods, Lying as it 


changing and unobstructed cloudland ; 
and on the other, the bay with its hun- 
dreds of “white wings,” fishing-boats, 
house-boats, yachts, and, indeed, almost 
everything in the floating line, all going 
hither and thither, making it easy to get 
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combinations hardly to be found in any 
other place. Then the sunsets; the 
“castles in the air,’ comparable to 
nothing so much as to the Frieze of 
Phidias, and rarely, if ever, seen else- 
where; and last, though not by any 
means least, the sand dunes, with their 


wealth of foliage, interesting to the 
botanist as well as the photographer, 
much of it being apparently indigenous 
to the place. Taking it all in all, Point 
o’ Woods is the best “happy hunting- 
ground” for the photographer, in this 
country at least, that I know. 
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‘* LISTENING,” 


THE 


© THE fields are gay with cups of gold, 
9 And white with daisies’ snow ; 
And down at my feet in the sunlit bay, 
The waves swift come and go. 
High up in a tree, a little brown bird 
Is warbling roundelays 
Over and over, ‘t Oh, sweet, sweet 


Summer day, summer day, summer days.” 


PEABODY: BIRD. 


And here and there in the dark fir wood 
A silver birch gleams white, 
And here and there on the waters blue 
A sea-gull rests from flight ; 
While ever the brown bird in the tree 
Is trilling merry and gay 
The same old song, ‘‘ Oh, sweet, sweet 
Summer day, summer day, summer day. 


” 


I hear, as I lie in the warm soft grass, 
The birches’ silken shiver, 

And the voice of the fir-tree, murmuring low; 
But above them rises ever 

The song of the brown bird in the tree, 
Cheery, insistent and gay, 

Over and over, *‘ Oh, sweet, sweet 
Summer day, summer day, summer day.” 
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AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


GOLF. 


HE champion- 
ship contest 
on the On- 
wentsia course 

at Chicago, which 
commenced on Mon- 
day, July 3d, and 
ended on the follow- 
ing Saturday, was in 
every way worthy of 
the game and the 
position it occupies. 
Everything combined 
to this end. Except, 
perhaps, a little too 
much rain on the first 
day, there was not an 
incident to mar the 
perfectness of the 
week's play. 

The entries were 
large and from every 
quarter of the Union ; 
the skill displayed 
was of a very high average, and in the result 
the native born and taught golfer, H. M. Har- 
riman, carried off the honors. 

Andit is an honor to come out at the head of 
such a contest. No other game, and no other 
championship calls for such a sacrifice of time 
or the display of so much endurance as the 
championship of golf. It is a contest of skill, 
pluck and perseverance from the dawn of Mon- 
day till the sunset of the week's end, and the 
mere physical exertion required is a striking 
testimony to the general hardening of the en- 
tire system that comes from golfing 

The sprinter’s contest is over in a few sec- 
onds, the oarsman’s in half an hour, and the 
football battle is over in two hours, even if re- 
newed some days after ; but he who wins the 
golfing bays must plod twelve times round the 
links, once every morning and once every 
afternoon six days in succession, and meet and 
defeat a different opponent each day. 

The preliminary medal round play over 


thirty-six holes, on Monday, reduced the ranks 
of the 112 entrants to 36, the number entitled 
to continue the contest. 

The players who qualified with club medal 
scores were : 
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23. A.H. Smith, Huntingdon Valley G. C.— 


Out..4 4644466 5—42 In...5 5665645 4—46 
5565467 5 5—48 65765645 4—48—185 
24. W.E. Egan, ae “gg C.— 
ae Pt ET -6655555 6 4—47 
43665554 5676574 6 4—50—186 
25. H. McBride ' Cieveland &. C.— 
Out: 4656464 5 45 In...5 665 564 6 4—47 
37.55 5 74 55.6766 5 4 5—49—186 
26. Richard Syke on, , Denver G. t— 
Outs 5554565 5—45 In...65 655 646 4—47 
65665545 6— 66655545 4—46—186 
27. Slason Thompson, Onwentsia G. C.— 
eee 4 ET Gd In...5 5655545 4—44 
63755463 6— 56965747 4—53—186 
28. Henry P. Toler, ‘Baltusr. 1G. C.— 
Out..6 5644565 5— “46 In...5 5564544 4—42 5 
73795665 7-52 556555 4 6 5—46—186 
The following seven men tied for the four 


remaining places : 
*Harold C. Smith, Onwentsi 


aG. C. 
Out.7 4754655 4 S In...6 5 8 45 6.3 5 3—45 
‘5 864 65645445 4—43—187 
*W item Wallet, Guwentele G.C.— 
Out4 46 4465 5 5 3 In...5§ 56565 4 8 4—49 
665455 75665 635 4—47—187 
*H. . Biting’, s,tadiey G. Cc.— 
Out..5 5855555750 In...65744535 4-43 
65544564 7—46 SCEE SS fll ea 
*Arden M. Robbins, St. Andrew's G. C.— 
sees be PF ee In...5573655 4 4—44 
548456645 7597543 4 4—45—187 
*W. C. Carnegie, Allegheny G. C.-- 
eee + hi | Fee In...75 76564 4 4—48 
5566665 5 5—4 5564553 4 5—42—187 
*Nicholas Lonzwerth, er G. C.— 
ons 55 tte eS S 45 ae eed FEES be ‘ 
54:05: 704.5 5— 5576 5 6 4—51—187 
*Howard A. Colby, son County G. C.— ‘ 
meme i) fs pe In....5 5665535 5-45 
45688764 5— 556665 35 4—45—187 


In playing off pti a" for the last four places 
in qualifying round H. M. Billings, of the Ards- 
ley Club, and H. A. Colby, Essex County Club, 
dropped out by taking six to the first hole ; 
Longworth also gave up, leaving Waller, Rob- 
ins, Carnegie and Harold Smith to fill the four 
places to make up the thirty-two starters eligi- 
ble for match play. 

Remarks.—The scoring in the medal play was 
very good and showed a remarkable improve- 
ment over other years. C.B. Macdonald’s score 
of 83 was very fine golf, considering that he 
finished in the pouring rain. Jim Foules, his 
caddie, when asked how Macdonald liked play- 
ing in the rain, remarked: ‘It just suits him. 
He will lay his approaches stone- dead this af- 
ternoon. It’s only a Scotch mist.” Macdonald’s 
driving and playing through the green could 
not be better, and his approaching was the fea- 
ture of the game, but he could not get a six- 
foot putt down. On several occasions he lipped 
the hole and lay on the edge. With a little 
luck Macdonald’s score would havedeen at least 
four strokes better. John Reid, Jr., played a 
very fine game, and but for alittle carelessness 
exhibited in taking six to the eighth hole, 
which is an easy four, should have been two 
strokes less on his afternoon round and would 
have tied for the gold medai. Douglas played 
a very steady game, but could not get a putt to 
go down. he was just taking two shots to 
hole a four-foot putt, which, if he could have 
got them down, would have made his score a 
very good one; but that is just the distance ofa 
putt that is the most difrent telling, and is 
missed by a great many players. As the saying 
goes, a man who is holing his four-foot putts 
can save himself six strokes on a round. There 
are more matches won and lost on a distance of 
this kind than in any other part of the game. 


TUESDAY, 
The thirty-two survivors drew for positions 
at match play with the following results : 


FIRST DAY OF MATCH PLAY. 
1. John Reid, Jr., St. Andrew’s G. C. 
Sterling Beckwith, Cleveland G. C. 
Reid winning by 7 up, 6 to play. 
2. A.M. Robbins, St. Andrew’s G. C. 
Richard Sy kes, Denver G. C. 
a winning by 1 up. 
Walter Travis, Oakland G. 
A. H. Smith, Huntingdon Vailey G. ©. 
Travis winning by 10 up, g to play. 
4 ome tg Lynch, Lakewood G. C. 
5 Lineaweav er, Philadelphia G. C. 
Lineaweaver winning by 1 up after playing 37 
holes. 
5. Findlay Douglas, Fairfield G. C. 
William Waller, Onwentsia G. C. 
Douglas winning w 4 13 Up, 12 to play. 
6. H. H. Cummings, Swanonoa G. C 
D. R. Forgan, Onwentsia G, C. 
Forgan winning by 2 up, 1 to play. 
7. G.G. Hubbard, Oakley G. C. 
W. E. Eagan, Onwentsia G. C. 
Hubbard ae by 8 up, 6 to play. 
8. Wm. Stuart, Princeton G, 
J. A. Tyng, oe “G. Cc. x 
yng winning by 6 up, 5 to pla 
gy. J.G. Thorp, Oakley G. C. ‘ ome 
Sheldon Carey, Cleveland G. C. 
Thorp winning by 8 up, 7 to play. 
10, W. B. Smith, Onwentsia G. C. 
H. McBride, Cleveland G. C. 
Smith a 13 up, 12to pla 
11. Wm. McCawley, Merion G. C oo — 
William Holabird, . Glen View G..C, 
Holabird winning by 6 up, 5 to play. 
:2. C. B. Macdonald, Wheaton G. C. 
Stuart Stickney, St. Louis G. C. 
Macdonald winning by 14 up, 12 to play. 
13. Roderick Terry, Ardsley G. C. 
Slason Thompson, Onwentsia G. C. 
Terry winning by 2 up, 
14. H.M. Harriman, Island G. C. 
W. C. Carnegie, Allegheny G. Cc 
Harriman winning by 10 up, 8 to play. 
15. J. F. Curtis, Essex County G. C. 
Walter Fairbanks, Denver G. C. 
Fairbanks winning after playing 40 holes. 
16. H.P. Toler, Baltusrol G. C. 
H. C. Smith, Huntingdon Valley G. C, 
Toler winning by 4 up, 3 to play. 


Creditis due Walter Fairbanks for the stead- 
iness and nerve he displayed in his sensational 
forty-hole match with Curtis. Such a long 
match to decide the supremacy has not taken 
place in any championship before. 


1 to play. 


WEDNESDAY—DRAW OF THE SECOND DAY MATCH 
PLAY. 
1. A. M. Robbins, St. Andrews G. C. 
John Reid, Jr., St. Andrews G. C. 
Reid winning by 1 up. 
2. C. P. Lineaweaver, +). County G. C. 
W. J. Travis, Oakland > 
Travis winning by 3up, 1 to play. 
3. Findlay Douglas, Fairfield G. C. 
D. R. Forgan, Onwentsia G. Cc. 
Douglas winning by 13 up, 11 to play. 
4. G. G. Hubbard, Oakley G. C. 
J. A. Tyng, Morris County G.C. 
Hubbard winning by 5 up, 4 to play. 
5. W.B. Smith, Onwentsia G. C. 
A. G, Thorp, Oakley G. C. 
Thorp winning by 2 up, x to piay. 
6. Roderick Terry, Ardsley G. C. 
H. M. Harriman, Island G. C. 
Harriman winning by 2 up. 
7. Walter Fairbanks, DenverG. C. 
H. P. Toler, Baltusrol G, C. 
Toler winning by 2 up. 
William Holabird, Jr.,Glen View G. C. 
Cc. B. Macdonald, Wheaton G. C. 
Macdonald winning by 6 up, 4to play. 


Remarks.—The match between Holabird and 
Macdonald drew the whole crowd, which num- 
bered several hundreds, and the applause which 
followed every good stroke, especially on 
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Holabird’s part, was very noticeable, showing 
that the great crowd's sympathy was with the 
Glen View comer. Holabird was only fifteen 
years of age last April. He will, without 
doubt, be one of the finest players that this 
country will produce. His form is perfect, 
his swing is like amachine, and he is very cool ; 
his ha//, guarter and wrist shots he plays and 
commands like a veteran. It is only a matter 
of a few years for experience, practice and de- 
velopment. Then the Glen View boy will be 
able to hold his own with the best players from 
abroad. 


HOLABIRD AND MACDONALD MATCH—FIRST ROUND. 


Holabird started off the first tee with a fine 
drive and brassey on his second was hole high, 
followed by Macdonald ; both approaches were 
short, Holabird holing out in 4 to Macdonald 5. 

The second hole was won in 3 by Holabird, 
Macdonald missing his putt for a half and tak- 
ing 4. 

Both drove well on the third hole and good 
seconds, but overran the green in their third ; 
both approaches were very short. Holabird 
played the odd and lay on the lip of the hole 
laying Macdonald a stimie. Macdonald tried to 
get round,but hit Holabird’s ball, and, knocking 
it in, gave the latter the hole in 5 to Macdon- 
ald’s 6. 

Going to the fourth Holabird half topped his 
tee short and was lucky in getting short of the 
bunker. Macdonald made a beauty. Holabird 
took his brassey for his second and made a 
beautiful shot of 170, carrying the bunker on to 
the green. Macdonald was dazed at Holabird’s 
shot and sclaffed his second into the bunker 
guarding the green, which lost him the hole, 
Holabird holing in 5 to 6. 

The latter being 4 up seemed rather anxious 
to increase his lead, but commenced pressing 
and went all to pieces in his approaching and 
putting until he reached the fifteenth hole, 
while Macdonald was playing splendid golf and 
had got the boy’s nerve. Macdonald was now 
3 up. Going to the fifteenth both made 
splendid Crives. Holabird topped his second 
and was short of the bunker. Macdonald 
sclaffed his second and was caught in the bunk- 
er, which lost him the hole, taking 6 to hole out 
to Holabird’s 5. 

In playing the sixteenth both were on the 
green, Macdonald laying his putt dead while 
Holabird was shortand missed again. Macdon- 
ald, holing in 3 to 4, made him 3 up. 

Both drove long balls from the seventeenth tee. 
Holabird, sclaffing his second, got in bunker 
guarding the green; taking his niblick he made 
a grand recovery and laid dead at the hole. 
Macdonald was on the green in 3, but missed his 
putt for a half, Holabird holing in 4 to his op- 
ponent’s 5, and reducing Macdonald’s lead to 2 
up. Playing the eighteenth, good long drives 
and mashie approach by both put them within 
6 feet of the hole. Both missed their putts, the 
hole being halved in 4, which left Macdonald 2 
up on the first round. 

Macdonald’s score the first round was as fol- 
lows: 


_ coe rcvccccccccccce . ¢ : 6 5 é 5 5 5—45 . 
dias ss cpasnbene poannionns . s ss 3.5 4—-44— 
Holabird— ° 
Out ccccccccccceccecccres 4355667 5 5—46 
BRh..nn<n0ceccscatoseneseses 65666 5 4 5 4—47—93 
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SECOND ROUND. 

In starting the second round both made good 
drives. Holabird took his cleek for his second, 
but sclaffed it and got half way. Macdonald, 
taking a full brassey shot, was hole high in 2. 
Holabird, playing the odd, took a wrist shot, 
and laid within 8 feet of the hole. Macdonald, 
playing tbe like, was short, but run down an 
8-foot putt. The former, missing his putt, gave 
Macdonald the hole in 4 to 5. Macdonald 3 up. 

In playing the second hole, the Oaks, which 
is 183 yards, Macdonald pulled his ball a little 
but hole high. Holabird partly sclaffed, and 
had to play the long odds, which he pitched 
within 6 feet of the hole. Macdonald, half top- 
ping his approach,wasshort. Both missed their 
putts and halved in 4. Macdonaid still 3 up. 

The Reservoir, or third hole, is 485 yards. 
Both made good Jong drives and seconds with 
their brasseys, and followed with two good 
cleek shots, which lay side by side 30 feet from 
the hole. Holabird _ the odd, but was 
too strong, Macdonald being very short on the 
like. Macdonald played the odd and missed, 
Holabird holing in 4 to 5. Macdonald 2 up. 

The fourth hole, or Sleepy Hollow, as it is 
named, measures 315 yards. Both drove well 
over the bunker and played their cleeks on the 
edgeof the green, Holabird, playing the odd, 
was past, while Macdonald on the like was 
short, both missing 4-foot putts, and the hole 
was halved. Macdonald still 2 up. 

The fifth hole, the Laddie, is 295 yards long. 
Both made splendid drives over the bunkers. 
Holabird, who was lying very heavy dug his 
iron shot and put himself slap in the bunk- 
ers, Macdonald playing a beautiful mid-iron 
shot 15 feet from the hole. The tormer ham- 
mered in the bunker, and just got out in 
two moves. Macdonald, holing a grand putt, 
got out in 3. Holabird picked up. Macdonald 


up. 

The sixth hole, the Lassie, is 300 yards long. 
Both drove very high, and a cross wind nearly 
put them in the field. Good brassey shots by 
both just carried the bunkers, Holabird missed 
his approach completely, only going a few feet, 
while Macdonald was past on the like, and, 
holing a 1o-foot putt, won the hole in 4 to 5. 
Macdonald 4 up. 

In playing the Skokie Meadow, or seventh 
hole, both made fair drives, but, lying bad, 
took their cleeks and played short of the burn, 
going over on a mashie pitch for their thirds. 
Bad putting by both resulted in a half in 6. 

The Boomerang, or eighth hole, is only 275 
yards, but is angular in shape. It may be pos- 
sible to carry the trees on the drive, but it is 
too risky a shot to even attempt in a competi- 
tion, and would not probably be carried once 
in twelve times. 

Macdonald’s drive was badly sliced into the 
wood, and Holabird half-topped and got in the 
bunker. Macdonald paid the penalty for his 
bad drive by dropping another ball on the tee, 
and, playing his second, it also found the bunk- 
er. The ball was lying very bad, and he did 
not get out. Holabird, playing one off two, 
made a remarkable shot onto the green, it tak- 
ing Macdonald two more to get there. Hola- 
bird putted very erratically, and Macdonald 
missed an easy putt for a half. The former 
won in 5 to 6. 





| 


aba 
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The ninth hole is the Mews, 350 yards. Both 
played good golf and halved in five. Macdon- 
ald still 3 up. The Summit is the roth. Both 
made fine straight drives and good seconds 
with their brasseys. Holabird played a mag- 
nificent full mid-iron shot which lay four feet 
from the hole, the crowd clapping with delight. 
Macdonald, who now seemed to be nervous, 
sclaffed and sliced his iron shot half way, then 
overran his approach. Holabird, laying his 
ball dead, holed out, and won the hole in 5, 
Macdonald knocked his ball 2 away. 

The Isle of Woe, or eleventh hole, is 400 
yards long, and was won in par golf by Mac- 
donald, in 4 to 5. Macdonald, 3 up. Westward 
Ho, the 12th hole, is 510 yards, the longest hole. 
Both made excellent drives; Holabird topped 
his second while Macdonald got a fine long 
brassey in. It took Holabird 2 more to get 
on the green. Macdonald sliced his third badly 
and was short oz his next, but helda long putt, 
and won in 5 to6, Macdonald, 4 up. 

Hole 13 is 345 yards. Macdonald sliced his 
drive into long grass ; Holabird followed. The 
latter, taking his brassey, topped it, and only 
got out, while Macdonald got a good shot short 
of the bunker. Holabird was not scared, and 
drove a splendid brassey shot on the green ; 
Macdonald was short in his approach putt, but 
holed out in 5 to Holabird’s 6. Macdonald was 
now safe, being dormie 5, winning the match 
by 6 up and 4 to piay. 

Going to the Dismal Swamp, which is 323 
yards, both had good drives. Holabird, sclaf- 
fing his second, was short of the bunker. Mac- 
donald, playing the like with a full brassey, 
carried the bunker, and lay fifteen feet off the 
hole. Holabird was short in his approach, and 
Macdonald, playing the like, lay three feet off. 
— missing, gave Macdonald 2 for the 

ole. 


THURSDAY, THIRD DAY OF 
MATCH PLAY, 
J. Reid, Jr., St. Andrews G. C. 
W. J. Travis, Oakland G. C. 
Travis winning by 2 up, 1 to play. 
Findlay S. Douglas, Fairfield G. C. 
G. G, Hubbard, Oakley G. C. 
Douglas winning by 7 up, 6 to play. 
C. B. Macdonald, Chicago G. C. 
J. G. Thorp, Oakley G. C. 
Macdonald winning by 3 up, 2 to play. 
H. P. Toler, Baltusrol G. C. 
H. M. Harriman, Meadowbrook G. C. 
Harriman winning by 6 up, 4 to play. 


The best scores of the day were: 


BP; Tost; Out... .ssss oa oe ee ee ee 
ie ere 4665 5 5 4 5 5—45—83 

H. M. Harriman, Out.. 5 4 4 5 5 5 6 4 4—42 
In...5 6 5 45 5 4 4 4—42—84 


The match of Thursday was that between 
Travis and John Reid, Jr. In the first eighteen 
Reid, though somewhat nervous at the start, by 
extremely good play, was one up. Inthe second 
round he continued this lead through the ist, 
2d, 3d, 4th and sth holes. In the 8th hole his 
lead was reduced to one, and on the gth both 
players wereeven. From this point both players 
made beautiful shots, but luck had turnedagainst 
Reid, and really so even was their play that luck 
seemed the only point of difference. The final 
test came in a 4-foot putt, the length so fatal to 
the best of them, and Travis won 2 upand1to 
play. 


FIRST ROUND. 
PRINT No c:cisioniesme-sene 6 


, 36.3 6.5 5 4 S87 
Travis, Out .. .......... 547564 5 5 6—47 
MO, Ui... 20.0006. 000c000 76 § 5 4 5 3 4 4743-90 
Travis, Mes kecenntencwed § 5s 545 © 3 9 4-43-90 

SECOND ROUND 
eR IMGs ccccrnessccexes 2 6 3s 6 6 5—45 
Travis, Out.....seeseeees. 646464565 5 —4@ 
Reid, In............see0. 6665 5 5 3 5 *—41--86 
ERM, Dcsiccevarseasines 4565 5 § 3 5 *--38—83 


*Indicates holes not played. 
FRIDAY, FOURTH DAY OF MATCH 
PLAY—SEMI-FINALS, 


W. j. Travis, Oakland G. C. 
Findlay Douglas, Oakland G. C. 
ouglas winning by 2 up, 1 to play. 


FIRST ROUND. 


Douglas, Out .icc..:..5.5 4 % 444 4 8-4 
; Me secmniees 5 5 6 4 6 6 3 4 3—42—83 

TTOVIE, OME cvescecn... @ 46 5 6 5 6 HE Ee 
RUE a, wicie ene siate 75 646 5 3 5 4745—G50 

SECOND ROUND, 

Douglas, OUt..c.s00080 646544 5 4 5-43 
é Bi caieecssaecas 55545 5 4 4 *—37—8 

eo | ere 5 4644 5 4 5 4-41 
Psccwasseccsese 6565 44 3 4 *—37-—78 


* Indicates last hole not played. 


H. M. Harriman, Meadowbrook G. C. 
C. B. Macdonald, Chicago G. C. 
Harriman winning by 6 up, 5 to play. 
FIRST ROUND. 
Harriman, Out......... r 


$5 8.3544 4 4 2-8 
Mevccccccece § 5 6 5 45 3 5 4--42--83 
Macdonald, Out......... 635 44 4 5 4 5--40 
In...... --56 5 7 5 4 5 3 5 47-44-84 
SECOND ROUND. 
Harriman, Out.......... 4$54464683 © Omg 
Mecccccccess tee 5 oS + Ste 
Macdonald, Out.... ... 5 464.4648 8 6—<43 
| ee 6665 * * * * #. 


*Indicates holes not played. 
THE DOUGLAS-TRAVIS MATCH—FRIDAY, 


To the majority of the spectators the Doug- 
las-Travis match was the most attractive of the 
week’s play. 


First Hole—Douglas, having the honor, drove a fine 
ball, followed by one equally good by Travis. Both 
played brassies on three seconds just short of the 
green. Travis, on the odd, played a beautiful mashie 
shot 6 feet of the hole, while Douglas used hisiron 
playing the Musselburgh run-up shot, which lay. seven 
feet from the hole. Travis holed a beautiful putt, fol- 
lowed by Douglas, and ahalved in 4. 


Second Hole—Douglas pulled his drive, going to the 
oaks near the trees. Travis was straight, but short; 
playing the odd, pitched his ball short against the 
wind. Douglas, playing the running game against the 
wind. overran the hole, but laid his next dead. 
Travis winning, halved the hole in 4. 

Third Hole—The Reservoir. Two splendid drives 
and brassey shots by each were short of the bunker, 
and three thirds lay on the edge of the green. Travis 
playing the odd was short. Playing the like, Douglas 
gota very bad kick, only going half way, but laying 
three approach putts dead, halved in 6. 

Fourth Hole—In driving the'Sleepy Hollow” Douglas 
badly sclaffed, pitching in the bunker, Travis getting 
a good ball pod 9 playing his brassey just short of the 
green. Douglas getting only a few feet out of the 
bunker, but taking the only chance of saving the 
hole, went for the green, but did not get it clean and got 
trapped in the bunker guarding the green. getting out 
and laying his approach putt dead, holed in 6; Travis 
holing ins. Travis 1 up. 

Fifth Hole—“ The Laddie.’”’ Travis having deprived 
Douglas of the honor siiced his drive; while Douglas 
hada good one. Travis again sliced with his brassey, 
J. G. Thorp, his caddy, running to see if it was in the 
woods, which it was. Travis, losing the distance, drop- 
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ped another ball and sclaffed it into the bunker, which 
cost him the hole. Douglas piayed a most beautiful 
cleek shot on his second and the gallery applauded 
Laying his approach putt dead, holed in 4to Travis’ s. 
All even 

Sixth Hole-—Douglas again had the honor at the 
Lassie. A beautiful drive of 200 yards and another 
grand cleek shot got Douglas within 4feet of the hole 
Travis got a good drive, and a brassey on his second 
was heeled some 20 yards tothe right of the green; 

laying the odd was short and lay dead in 2 more. 
Toasts might have holed in 3, but would not run any 
chances, holing in 4 to Travis’s5. Douglas 1 up. 


Seventh Hole—Douglas ieee a fine ball at the 
Skokie Meadow. Travis slicing, took his second 
very heavy, only going 20 yards, Douglas carrying 
over the green in his second. Travis playing the odd, 
sclaffed and found the Skok‘e River. Douglas play- 
ing the like was dead-holed in 4. Travis picking up, 
approximated 6. Douglas 2 up. 


Eighth Hole—Two fine drives by both carried the 
bunker going to the Boomerang, and equally good 
seconds short, and both holing in 2, halved in 4 each. 
Douglas 2 up. 

Ninth Hole--Douglas drove quite 200 yards going to 
the Mews; Travis about 30 yards shorter, taking his 
brassey. sliced to the right of the green in long grass. 
while Douglas played another beautiful cleek shot 
twenty feet from the hole. Travis got out well on his 
third, but a little too strong. Douglas played his ap- 
proach putt very weak on the line; Travis missing on 
the odd gave Douglas a 3-foot putt for the hole, but he 
missed and was halved ins. Douglas 2 up. 


Tenth Hole-—-The wind was now dead against the 
players, going to the Summit. Douglas got awaya 
nice drive ; Travis pressing against the wind tapped 
his ball, and getting into long grass it took him two 
more to pass Douglas’ ball. Douglas got in a good 
brassey and another splendid cleek shot 8 feet from the 
hole. Travis was short on his fourth and fifth ; Doug- 
las lying dead in4, holed in 5. Travis picking up, 
approximated 7. Douglas 3 up. 

Eleventh Hole—Equally good drives at the Isle of 
Woe, and Travis played a brassey on his second, but 
was short; Douglas sclaffing his cleek was also short; 
playing the odd, overran the green 20 yards; Travis 
on the like was 10 feet short, but lay dead in his 4. 
Douglas played a.fine approach putt striking the back 
of the hole and lying dead; halved ins. Douglas still 
3 Up. 

Twelfth Hole-—-Both played their long game beauti- 
fully on the Westward Ho, getting on the far edge of 
the green in 3, and taking 3 more to hole out, halved in 
6. Douglas 3 up. 


Thirteenth Hole—The Barren Land. Douglas sclaffed 
his drive; Travis getting in a good one. Douglas play- 
ing the odd madea grand recovery with his iron which 
saved him from losing the hole. Travis played a per- 
fect second and nearly holed for 3, but halved in 4. 
Douglas 3 up. 

Fourteenth Hole— Both drove well away going to the 
Dismal Swamp. Travis not attempting to carrv the 
bunker played away tothe right. Douglas playing 
the like went for the green, but carried 20 yards be- 
yond the hole; plaving the odd Douglas was short, 
Travis foilowing suit. Travis played the odd, went for 
the hole and was 3 feet past, while Douglas was 18 
inches short in the like; Travis, missing his putt, looked 
easy for Douglas, but to the surprise of the spectators 
he missed, practically making a present of a half to 
Travis in6all. Douglas 3 up. 

Fifteenth Hole—Two splendid drives carried them 
well within reach for their seconds on the green. Travis 
got ina beauty with his brassey onto the green ; Doug- 
las spared his shot and badly sclaffed and was bunk- 
ered getting out onto the terrace of the green in 3; cost 
him 3 more to nole out. Travis playing for a 5 won the 
hole in 5to6. Douglas 2 up. 


Sixteenth Hole—Travis had the honor and made a 
beautiful cleek shot at The Baby hole laying his ball 6 
feet short. Douglas with his cleek lay 20 feet tothe left, 
but a splendid approach putt stone-dead secured hima 
halfin3. Douglas 2 up. 

Seventeenth Hole—Both got long drives at Bunker 
Hill. Travis was on the right of the green in his sec- 
ond, while Douglas playing the like was hole high a 
little to the left. Travis played a miserable approach 
half-way, and missed his next; Douglas laying his ap- 
proach putt dead, holedin4tos5. Douglas 3 up. 


Eighteenth Hole—Douglas drove a screecher on the 
home hole 210 yards and lay 25 feet from the hole; 


Travis was short some 20 yards; played the odd 8 
feet past; Douglas on the like overran about 5 feet; 
Travis lying on the lipin3and holingin4. Douglas 
holing his putt got downin 3, and maintained a nice 
advantage of 4 up and 18 to play. 


SCORE—FIRST ROUND. 
Douglas, out........... 


‘ 440° 0603 45 4 5-4! 
ci a Sarees 446 565 7 4 5—46 
Douglas, in..........55 § 5§ 6 4 6 § 3 4 3—41—82 
TEAVIB, TM nccsccoscceee 7 § 6 4 6 6 3 § g=m—qb—GR 


SECOND ROUND. 


The afternoon round gave the large gallery plod- 
ding around the course a fine exhibition and a very 
interesting match. The wind had changed and was 
dead against the players. 


First Hole—The Fairfield man, at 2:30, drove off, 
but, getting his ball too high, the wind got it and car- 
ried it in the Devil's Ditch. Travis got his ball clean, 
but luckily the wind drove it short of the bunker, but 
he got a beauty away with his brassy, which enabled 
him to get on the green in 3; Douglas just getting out 
with his niblick, following with a fine brassy and 
approach, lay on the green in 4; taking 2 more to hole 
out, gave the hole to Travis in5to6. Douglas 3 up. 


Second Hole--The Oakland champion opened the 
next hole with a sclaff into the bunker, Douglas getting 
wellover. Here Travers showed his experience and 
played the ote age shot, not attempting to get over, 
but played back and over with a mashie on his third, 
which was well pitched within fourteen feet of the 
hole. Douglas played : off 2, and was rather weak, 
but laid his approach putt 4 feet off the hole; and Trav- 
is, holing his putt, gave Douglas something to do, but 
down he went and halved in 4, amidst loud applause. 
Douglas 3 up. 

Third Hole--Travis, still keeping the honor, was 
driving straight against the wind, but Douglas was 
outdriving him by fifteen yards to twenty yards. 
Both got good brassies on their second and thirds on 
the left of the green, and, pitching on the green with 
their mashies, holed in 6 each. Douglas 3 up. 


Fourth Hole—The wind was now in their favor. go- 
ing tothe Sleepy Hollow, and both made tremendous 
drives, especially Douglas, who got on the far edge of 
the green with his mid-iron in 2. Travis was on the 
green in two good approach putts, which put him within 
holing; Douglas having an eighteen-inch putt forthe 
half, which he missed. Travis, holing, won in 4 to 5s. 
Douglas 2up. 


Fifth Hole—The Laddie was halved by perfect golf 
ingeach. Douglas 2 up. 

Sixth Hole—Travis showing the way to the lawn 
hooked his drive badly and got into the long grass. 
Douglas gota beauty. Travis playing the odd played 
his shot far too easy. Douglas plaved his second bang 
on the green. Travis, taking his third shot out of the 
long grass, just got out, and laid his approach dead, 
but was too late; Douglas laying his third dead and 
holding in 4 won from Travisin4to 5. Douglas 3 up. 


Seventh Hole—Douglas had the honor going to the 
Skokie Meadow, and drove a nice ball followed by 
Travis. The latter playing the odd played short with 
his iron at the Skokie. Douglas on the like carried it 
with his cleek with a nice bit of pull. Travis playing 
the odd laid a fine short pitch- -dead ; Douglas being 
short then passed, and missing again, Travi is holed in4 
to 6. Douglas 2 up. 

Eighth Hole—Travis drove off at the Boomerang, 
but pulled terribly into the long grass ; Douglas was 
clearin the open. Travis, who seemed at a loss as to 
how much force was required to get on the green, 
played it far tooeasy, just getting clear when he might 
have been on the green, as he was not lying very bad. 
Douglas played a half pitch on the like and holed in 
4, Travis taking 5. Douglas 3 up. 

Ninth Hole—Both played splendid drives at the 
Mews, and carrying the bunker on their seconds got 
on the right and lett of the green. Travis playing the 
odd laid a beautiful running approach dead ; Douglas 
playing the like overran the hole 4 feet, and missing his 
next, Travis holing in4to5. Douglas 2 up. 

Tenth Hole—Driving to the Summit each made good 
drives and brassies. Travis on the odd sliced his 
cleek badly. Douglas again played another beautiful 
cleek shot within 6 feet of the hole on the like. Travis 
giving the hole a chance was 10 feet past, and missing 
again, Douglas won in 5to6. Douglas 3 up. 

Eleventh Hole—The Fairfield man was very com- 
fortable with his lead and seemed to be playing for the 
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halves, leaving Travis to do the forcing. Douglas 
drove a terrific ball, going tothe Isle of Woe. Travis 
putted his drive into long grass and could only get 
out; Douglas drove over the green in his second. 
Travis playing the odd made a beautiful recovery and 
lay 8 feet from the hole with his cleek ; Douglas being 
shortin his putt; Travis lying dead in 4, both holed in 
5. and the hole was halved. Douglas 3 up. 


Twelfth Hole—Driving to ‘*‘ Westward Ho,” which is 
the longest on the course; both making fine drives and 
brassies on their seconds against a stiff wind. Travis 
spared his brassey and was just short of the bunker 
guarding the green. Douglas went for the green, but 
half topped his brassey, pitching into the bunker, and 
was very lucky in jumping out, and lay on the fair 
green, both approaching within 6 feet of the hole; 
Travis missed his putt, while Douglas holed and won 
ins5to6. Douglas 4 up. 

Thirteenth Hole--Both drove well on the “ Barren 
Land,” and reached the far edge of the green in their 
seconds. Douglas played the odd, with arunning-up 
approach laid dead, while Travis plaved a perfect shot, 
but got a bad kick on the grade of the green, and 
stopped dead; laying his approach dead did not recover 
his stroke, as Douglas holed out in 4 to 5. Douglas was 
safe being Dormie s. 

Fourteenth Hole—** The Dismal Swamp” isslated as 
bogy 4, but there are easier holes that are bogy 5. Both 
had fair drives. Travis playing to the right to avoid 
bunker, got round it beautifully. Douglas was 20 yds. 
too far; having to play back was very weak. Travis, 
playing the like, was also very short; Douglas run- 
ning past and taking 6 to the hole. Travis holed a 
beautiful putt, and kept the match going by winning 
in4. But Douglas seemed to have been careless, and 
was not anxiousabouthis shots. Dormie 4. 


Fifteenth Hole—Travis had the honor going to the 
“Bonnie Bush,” and got a beautiful ball from the tee. 
Douglas was getting erratic, and.madea terrible slice, 
his first of the day, and found the long grass; endeavor- 
ing to reach the green, got trapped in the bunker off a 
dead second. Travis, played the like, with a beautiful 
brassey right on the green. Douglas got out the bun- 
ker in his third; holed in 5. Travis, laying his approach 

utt dead, holedin 4, still making it interesting for 

ouglas, who was Dormie 3. 


Sixteenth Hole—Travis had the honor at the Baby 
and played a good cleek to the right hole-high ; Doug- 
las was very short, but both were within six feet of 
the hole on their third ; Douglas missed his putt for 3, 
Travis holing. Won in 3 to 4. 

Seventeenth Hole—Travis still plucky drove a long 
ball, going to Bunker Hill. Douglas now had to grip, 
and outdrove Travis, whom he wanted to make play 
the odd point. Travis did and got a beauty hole-high, 
but to the right of the green. Douglas had to play 
and quickly decided the match by a most beautiful 
full iron shot ten feet from the hole. Travis played 
the odd eight feet past to the right of the hole. All 
Douglas had to do was to lie dead, but he was two 
feet away. and Travis, still plaving for all he was worth, 
holed his putt on the odd. Douglas, having missed sev- 
eral such putts before, studied his shot, and down she 
went, halving the hole in 4, but winning a well-earned 
contest by 2 up, 1 to play,as will be seen by the follow- 
ing scores: 


Douglas, Out........cccrsceccees 64554464 5—43 
TAVIS, OUL.....ccccescescccscces 54544545 4—40 
Douglas, in... ....cseseeesescees 5554654 4 *—38—8r 
ce ere shies eke 65654434 *—37—77 


*Bye hole not played. 
SATURDAY—FINALS, 

Final round for the championship between 
Findlay S. Douglas, Fairfield County G. C., and 
H. M: Harriman, Meadowbrook G. C., was won 
by Harriman, 2 up, 1 to play. Scores are as 
follows : 


FIRST ROUND. 


Harriman, Out 





4 5 8 5 5-40 
5 _ Ser 6 4 3 4 3—41--81 
F. S. Douglas, Out.. 5 4 7 6 5—46 
In.. 5 4 4 5 4--44—90 
Doumias, OUt,..ssiccceccs a 4 4 5 5 4--4!I 
. Maseveree oe 5 4 5 5 5 5 5 * *—34—75 
aisles : ~4 465 5 5 6 5 5—45 
: Mikceitck anaes 5 5.5 § 5 6 3 * *—34-—-79 
*Indicates holes not played. ‘ 
Grand total, Harriman, ....000000sc00e0 160 for 34 holes. 
aia IRS 5 ccsaReesenenge cine oo 


THC FINAL FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP 
BETWEEN FINDLAY DOUGLAS AND 
H. M. HARRIMAN. 


MORNING ROUND. 


The match between Douglas and Harriman 
was followed by one of the largest crowds ever 
seen in a final. It was an exhibition well worth 
going 1,000 miles to watch. The playing of 
Harriman in his first round was of the highest 
class, and could not have been beaten by John- 
nie Bell or Tait, considering the gale that was 
blowing throughout the morning play. Harri- 
man no doubt played 4 strokes above his game, 
while Douglas was about 7 strokes behind. It 
therefore shows that Harriman has the game in 
him ; and the longer he plays the better and 
more consistent he will get, and it is doubtful 
if there will be a player who will lower his colors 
for the championship in 1900. 

Harriman’s playing throughout, with a very 
few exceptions, was very brilliant, while 
Douglas was with him at every point of the 
long game, but the putting he displayed was 
hurtful to see, not only useless in strength, but 
erratic in direction, as the following account of 
the match will show : 


First Hole—Devil’s Ditch, 388 yds. 


Douglas had the honor at the first hole, and drovea 
splendid ball. Harriman followed with an equally 
good one; playing the odd, reached the green with his 
brassey. Douglas, playing the like,tried to hook his 
brassey, but it di not;come off. He was hole-high, but 
some ogee. tothe right. Playing the odd was 6 feet 
short. arriman played the like dead at the hole. A 
splendid putt by Douglas gave him a half in 4. 


Second Hole—The Oaks is 183 yds. 


Both drove long balls and made fine approaches 
giving them a 4-foot putt. Douglas missed; Harriman 
holing, won in 3 to 4. Putt won Harriman the hole 1 up. 


Third Hole—485 yds.—The Reservoir. 


Harriman had the honor and got a clean drive away, 
Douglas following. Both taking their brasseys got 
short of the bunker, but overran their approaches and 
putts. Douglas, playing the odd, missed a 3-foot putt, 
which lost him the hole to Harrimaninsto6. Harri- 
man 2 up. 


Fourth Hole, or Sleepy Hollow. 


Both drove terrific balls, and it only required a half 
iron to get them up, both overrunning the green, and 
very short on their rest. Douglas, playing the odd, lay 
on thelip of the hole. Harriman, on the like, holed out 
in4tos5. Harriman 3 up. 


Fifth Hole—The Laddie is 295 yds. 


Beautiful drives by both. Harriman, playing the odd, 
sliced to the right. Douglas was 2o0yds. over the green 
in the like. Both approaching very weak were 6 feet 
short. Douglas, playing the odd, missed; Harriman, 
holing a fine putt, won in 4tos. Harriman 4 up. 


Sixth Hole—The Lassie, 300 yds. 


Both drove off against a stiff head wind with very 
good balls. Harriman, on the odd, pulled into the long 
grass; Douglas got a screecher on the right of the green. 
Playing the odd Harriman was short. and Douglas, lay- 
ing dead in 3, holed in 4 to Harriman’s 5. Douglas’ first 
hole. Harriman 3 up. Harriman's 2 and 3 shot lost him 
the hole. 


Seventh Hole—The Skokie Meadow is about 320 yds. 


Douglas had now the honor, a fine drive, but had the 
misfortune of finding the road lying bad. Douglas 
used his mid-iron,but could only get as far ashe wanted 
to on his second, and having to play a cleek to carry 
the Skokie could not keep it from running over the 
green. Harriman got two fine shots in short of the 
burn, and was on the green in 3, taking 2 putts to hole ; 
won in 5 to Douglas’s 6. Harriman 4 up. 
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Eighth Hole—The Boomerang, 275 yds. 


Harriman regained the honor and drove in the 
bunker ; Douglas away over. Harriman, playing the 
odd, cleared the bunker and played a fine mashie shot 10 
feet short of the hole; while Douglas did not take the 
chance and sclaffed his mashie 3oyds. short and seemed 
demoralized as he overran his 3 again, doing it on his 
4th. Harriman lying dead in 4 holed 5, while Douglas, 
who had been throwing away shots by being too strong, 
did what he should not have done under any con- 
sideration, missing his 2-foot putt for the half but by not 
being up. That is where Douglas should have re- 
membered the proverb, ** Be up; the hole will never 
come to you.” arriman 5 up. 


Ninth Hole—The Mews, 350 yds. 


Good drives by both. Harriman, playing his second, 
used his head and played short of the bunker with his 
iron. Douglas forced. which was his game, being so far 
down, half topped and gottrapped. Taking his niblick 
he played a beauty eight feet from the hole. Both 
missed their putts anda good halfin4. Harriman s5 
up at the turn. 


Harriman .......0.-.0+ eorseee 4356 
DOUGIAS...cccccccccccccceseess 4465 


Tenth Hole—The Summit, 445 yds. 


Splendid driving by both and brasseys on their sec- 
onds got them within half iron shot of the hole. Harri- 
man completely missed his third, topping the ball and 
jumping the bunker, ran up to the green. Douglas’ 
shot was perfect, lying six feet from the hole. HAarri- 
man, playing the odd, was short, Douglas lying dead. 
Harriman missed his putt for a half, taking 6to Doug- 
las’ s5. Harriman 4 up. 


Eleventh Hole—The Isle of Woe, 400 yds. 


Both good away; fine straight drives. Douglas, tak- 
ing hiscleek, was short. Harriman madea beauty just 
over the green. Playing the odd, Douglas was short six 
feet. Harriman, laying hisapproach putt nearly dead, 
holed out in 4, Douglastaking 5. Par golf. Harriman 
5 up. 

Twelfth Hole—Westward Ho, sro yds. 


Both lay together on their drives. A fine brassey by 
Harriman put him well within reach of the green. 
Douglas on his second had very hard luck, striking his 
ball well; playing to the right so as to get a clear shot 
at the hole for his third, his ball just got in the wind 
and found the bunker. Getting out well with his nib- 
lick inthe third he madea grand recovery and lay three 
feet from the hole in 4. Harriman pitched on the green 
in 3; laid his 4thdead. Douglasmissing another easy 
putt, lost the hole in 5to6. Harriman 6 up. 


Thirteenth Hole—Barren Land, 345 yds. 


Harriman drove well, while Douglas putted among 
the long grass, getting out well on his second, while 
his mashie pitch was very short on histhird. Harriman 
overdrove the green on his second, was short in his 
third. en Fee terfibly wild, taking three putts on 
the green and halving in six. Harriman still 6 up. 


Fourteenth Hole— Dismal Swamp, 323 yes. 


“Good long drives by both against the wind. Harri- 
man, playing the odd, tried to carry on the green, but 
getting his ball high came right back in the bunker. 
Douglas, seeing his chance, played the like short of the 
bunker and over witha mashie pitch on the odd. Harri- 
man got out inthe like, was very short, and playing 
the odd was short again. Douglas, lying dead, holed 
insto6. Harriman missing, lost the hole. Harriman 
5 up. 


Fifteenth Hole—The Bonnie Bush, 327 yds. 


Both got good drives and on the green in their sec-, 


onds; both lying dead, halved in 4. Par golf. Harri-* 
man 5 up. 


Sixteenth Hole—The Baby, 140 yds. 


Douglas keeping the honor took his drives against 
the wind and lay twelve feet to the left. Harriman got 
in a beauty three feet from the hole. Douglas, playing 
the odd, was short and had to play 2 more, missing 
his putt. Harriman had 2 for the hole, winning in 3 
to 4. Harriman 6 up. 


Seventeenth Hole—Bunker Hill, 300 yds. 


Having taken the honor Harriman drove a fine ball, 
followed by Douglas. A magnificent cleek shot by 
Harriman fell twelve feet short of the hole. Douglas 
sliced his second and his mashie pitch was half way on 
the odd. Harriman played the like, lay dead, and holed 
in4tos. Harriman 7 up. 


Eighteenth Hole—Home Hole, 210 yds. 


Both nearly reached the green on their drives and 
laid their running-up approaches four feet short. 
Douglas winning his putt, and Harriman holing in 3, 
won the hole, and had a tremendous lead of 8 up, 
18 to go. 
en a: Since 64566 
DOUBTS cccc.c. cscesecccoces 55665 


AFTERNOON ROUND. 


First Hole—A start was made at 2:25. Harriman, re- 
taining the lead, drove off and made a long drive, fol- 
lowed by one equally good by Douglas; good 
brasseys were on the right and left ofthe green, re- 
spectively. Douglas, playing the odd, was very short. 
Harriman was short in the like, but holed an 8-foot 
putt and, Douglas missing, wonthe holein4tos. Har- 
riman g up. 


Second Hole—Driving to the Oaks, both were over 
the green, and had to play their approach back. 
Harriman pitched on the face of the terrace and 
stopped dead, but laid histhird dead. Douglas, play- 
ing his approach, was past and lay dead on the like. 
Holing in 4 each, halved the hole. 


Third Hole—Going to the Reservoir, both making 
good drives, Harriman’s second was well away with 
the brassey ; Douglas’ ball was lying bad, which made 
him use his iron; playing a good third was over the 
green; Harriman was short, both lying 3 feet from 
the hole; missed and halved in 6. 


Fourth Hole—Driving to the ** Sleepy Hollow,”’ Har- 
riman pulled his ballamong the crowd into the long 
grass; playing the odd, was short with his iron. Doug- 
las laid on the green in two, and, laying his third dead, 
holedin4. Harriman short on his approach, and missed 
his putt, Douglas winning the hole in 4 to 5, Harriman 
8 up. 


Fifth Hole—‘* The Laddie’’ was the scene of the 
longest drive of the day. Douglas drove within twen- 
ty feet of the bunker. Harriman, short, played the 
odd, and ran over the green. Douglas playing the 
like, made a brassey shot three feet off the hole. Har- 
riman played two more and missed, Douglas winning 
in4tos. Harriman 7 up. 


Sixth Hole— Douglas was now beginning to play his 
proper game, while Harriman seemed to be going off. 
Douglas drove a fine ball, and with his brassey laid 
within 4 feet of the hole on his second. Harriman got 
in a good drive and brassey on the edge of the green; 

laying the odd, was short, and missed in two more, 
Dougias winning in4tos. Harriman 6 up. 


Seventh Hole—Both got away with good drives. 
Harriman sliced his second with the iron and got into 
the road; half topping histhird, got caught in the 
Skokie; lifting for a stroke, laid his ‘mashie dead. 
Douglas played short on his second into casual water, 
which he was allowed to drop with penalty: playing 
on the green in 3, holed out in 5to Harriman’s 6. Har- 
riman 5 up. 


Eighth Hole—The game was now getting very excit- 
ing. Going tothe Boomerang, Douglas carried into the 
bunker while Harriman was over to the left. Harri- 
man played the odd and sclaffed. going forty yards 
short. Fhis is where Douglas had the chance to turn the 
match. If he had made up his mind to lie past the hole 
he would no doubt have won the hole, but,taking a little 
too much sand out of the bunker, was still short of 
Harriman. Playing the odd, Douglas was short in his 
approach : Harriman running past in the like, missed 
again on the odd. Douglas would not take the chance. 
He was short again and missed a two-foot putt that 
might have been the means of making the match fin- 
ish at the lasthole. This kind of putting on Douglas’ 
part gave Harriman more vitality and confidence. 
‘The hole was halved in 5, Harriman 5 up. 


Ninth Hole--Two excellent drives at the Mews. 
Harriman played his cleek shot short of the bunker; 
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that was the proper thing to do, while Douglas had to 
win holes and do everything he knew how at sucha 
stage of the game. He went for the green with his 
brassey, carrying the bunker, and on the green twenty 
feet away from the hole. Harriman, playing the odd, 
was four feet short. Douglas, laying his approach 
putt dead, holed in his next. Harriman missed and the 
hole was won by Douglas in4tos5. Harriman 4 up. 


The tenth hole was another very unlucky hole for 
Douglas. Holding to the honor, Douglas drove a long 
ball straight as a die. Harriman, who seemed to.be 
going to pieces, hooked intu the long grass; getting 
fairly out with hissecond, played hiscleek on the third 
and went away on the rr tee ground. Douglas gota 
good brassey and a perfect half mid-iron within ten 
feet of the hole. Harriman played his approach, half 
topped it and ran on the green, laying Douglas a 
dead stimie. Douglas played it dead. Harriman 
putted six feet, and his ball lay on the lip, stopped, 
and then dropped in, getting a very lucky half in s. 
Harriman 4 up. 


The eleventh—Isle of Woe—Good drives and bras- 
seys by both. Harriman hooked his second a little on 
tothe far corner at the green. Douglas being very 
short on his second, laid his third stone-dead. Harri- 
man, too strong in his approach putt, had to play the 

d, missing again. Douglas won the hole in 4 tos. 
Harriman 3 up. 


Twelfth Hole—The game was now drawing so near, 
the spectators were beginning to think the match 
would goto the last hole. The excitement was get- 
ting so intense that all knew the first bad mistake 
by Douglas would nearly clinch his defeat. But they 
drove to ‘‘ Westward Ho,” and got good drives and 
excellent brasseys on their seconds, and lay all even 
on the green in 3, the hole being half in 5. Harriman 
3 up. 


Thirteenth Hole—Douglas still had the honor at the 
Barren Land, and got in a beautiful drive, Harriman 
following suit. Douglas, playing the odd, pitched 
smack in the bunker, but jumped out. Harriman 
played the like and sliced. Both lay within five feet of 
the hole in3. Harriman missed on the odd. Douglas 
had this putt for the hole to make it 2 up and 4to play. 
He lost another chance by being short, and only 
halved ins. Harriman 3 up. 


Fourteenth Hole—Douglas drove a long ball, and 
Harriman following, playing the long odd, pulled his 
brassey clear of the bunker, while Douglas took his 
cleek and fell on the down grade of the putting green, 


running forty yards past. Both approached short, 
and, missing their putts, halvedin 5. Harriman 3 up. 


Fifteenth Hole—The Bonnie Bush—Douglas, holding 
the honor, drove a perfectly straight ball.  Harri- 
man sliced into the long grass; getting out well, was 
short of the but.ker. Douglas carried the bunker, but 
got a bad fall and shot to the left into the long grass. 
Harriman, playing the odd, was short; Douglas play- 
ing his mashie too strong, they lay togetherin 4. Doug- 
las now holed his longest putt of the day, winning the 
hole ins to6. Harriman 2 up. 


Sixteenth Hole—*t The Baby ”’ saw the finish of this 
interesting match by bad judgment on the part of Doug- 
las, who took a wooden cleek and carried away forty 
yards past into the trees, witha tree right in the line 
of the hole, while Harriman took his cleek and landed 
his ball within ten feet. Douglas, playing the odd. 
een his running approach on a hard substance and 

ounded twenty feet past the hole; playing 2 more, he 
was not dead. Harriman lay deadin1 off2. Douglas, 
missing a three-foot putt, gave Harriman 3 for the 
match and the championship, which he fully deserves. 


It is interesting in conclusion to compare the 
best three scores of the tournament, and see the 
effect it would have had if these contestants had 
met in the finals : 


F. S. Douglas* score against D. R. Forgan. 
Out..43545455 5-40 IM....5 45455 4 5 3—40—80 
H. M. Harriman, final with Douglas. 
Out..435445555—40 Im....64 5664 3 4 3—41—81 
C. B. Macdonald, qualifying round. 
Out..4 26444545—-38 In....5 55566 4 4 5—45--83 


If the above scores are analyzed in match 
play, Douglas playing Harriman would have 
finished all even ; Douglas playing Macdonald, 
Douglas would be 2 up; Harriman playing 
Macdonald, Macdonald would be 2 up. 

In my opinion the best players got together 
in the final eight. There was no fluke whatever 
in that, and while I think Douglas has on 
the whole—although beaten—got a better game 
in him at the present time than Harriman, yet 
I firmly believe that in two years Harriman 
will be the Freddie Tait or John Ball of 
America. WILLIE TUCKER. 
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LAUNCH OF THE ‘‘ SHAMROCK,” 


HE Shamrock was launched at Millwall 
on June 27th. Lady Russell, wife of 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
broke the customary bottle of cham- 
pagne on her bow, saying: ‘‘ Good 

luck to you. May you bring back the Cup.” 
Among the party were Lord Charles Beresford, 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Commodore 
of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, Will Fife, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, Sir Thomas Gibson-Car- 
michael, Mr. Thorneycroft, the builder of the 
boat, and others, The counter of the yacht 
was covered with canvas, which prevented 
spectators from getting more than a cursory 
view of the shape of the hull. Enough, how- 
ever, was seen to show that she is of quite as 
pronounced a bulb-fin type as the Co/umodza. 
As she glided into the water there was. much 
cheering. Considerable alarm was excited 
when the tug -.xcelszor, which was chartered 
to tow her to the West India Docks to fit out, 
rammed her, making an ugly dent on the port 
bow, but doing no serious damage. The yacht 
flew from her bow the private signal of Sir 
Thomas Lipton (green with a gold square 
bearing a green shamrock in the center), while 
the royal ensign fluttered from a flagstaff aft. 

Nothing has been revealed concerning the 
dimensions of the boat. She is probably 89 
feet 6 inches on the water-line, 132 feet over all, 
with a beam of 25 feet and 21 feet draught. 
Her hull is of some variety of bronze. Her 
deck is of metal, covered with canvas, which 
makes a saving in weight of more than a ton. 
Mast, gaff and boom are of steel, the topmast 
and bowsprit being of wood. It is reported 
that she carries more than 13,000 feet of can- 
vas, but this is only conjecture. 

After the launch the mast was stepped and 
the rigging set up, and next day she was towed 
to Southampton, where she ran aground, but, 
like Defender, was towed off, by the big tug 
Hercules, with no damage. 

Two days previous to her launch, the yacht 
was inspected by the Prince of Wales and his 
old yachting chum, Mr, William Jameson. 

The Shamrock took her first spin on Sun- 
day, July 8th, the same day that Co/umdza and 
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Defender were hard at it on the Sound. The 
breeze was southwest, and judging from the 
cabled accounts, the new yacht sailed well. 
3ut as there was no boat present with which to 
test her speed, nothing conclusive was learned 
except that the new boat stands up to her can- 
vas well, is very smart in stays, and carries an 
enormous sail-spread. All of these things we 
had a right to expect from Mr. Fife. But what 
we want to know is: How will she compare 
with the J/eteor and Britannia? Until that 
is known all speculation will be idle. Sham- 
rock, with her green topsides and golden un- 
derbody, manned by sailors in green and yel- 
low caps and jerseys, seems to have made a 
sensation among the British yachtsmen, who 
are said to be delighted with her behavior dur- 
ing her maiden sail down Southampton Water 
and the Solent. 

After the sail the German Emperor’s cutter, 
Meteor, and the victorious Sez¢a came in from 
Kiel in tow of a torpedo boat, each flying ten 
winning flags. 


THE COLUMBIA, 


After the launch of the Co/umdia there was 
considerable delay in getting her ready for sea, 
Some aluminum blocks, while undergoing a 
final test, proved defective, and others had to 
be manufactured. On June 24th, while the 
yacht was being warped out into the channel, 
she stuck on a mud bank and remained there 
from 9:30 A. M. to 5 Pp. M, when she floated off 
with the tide. Guys were rigged to keep the 
vessel upright, and she was not strained. On 
June 25th the Co/umdza got under way for the 
first time, sailing to Newport. She met the 
Defender and the rivals had a scrub race, in 
which the new boat got a little the better of it, 
the wind being moderate from southwest and 
the water smooth. The Columdza returned 
to Bristol for some final touches. On June 
26th she was formally turned over by Mr. Her- 
reshoff to her owners, Mr, Iselin making the 
final payment on the vessel. In the afternoon 
Mr, Iselin hoisted his pennant and declared the 
yacht formally incommission, Next day, ina 
spanking breeze from southwest, Columbia 
and Defender, starting from Brenton’s Reef 
lightship, beat to windward toward Point 
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Judith, the new boat proving a trifle faster. In 
the afternoon the craft indulged in another 
brush with a similar result. 

On June 28th the boats sailed from Newport 
to New London, a distance of thirty-eight miles, 
and I had an opportunity of seeing a capital 
race, in which Co/uméza showed a decided ad- 
vantage over her competitor. It blew strong 
from southwest and the force of the breeze 
made a lively commotion in the water, and 
much rain fell. The yachts made a pretty even 
start from Brenton’s Reef.lightship under jibs 
and mainsails only, both well heeled over. 
Columbia was slightly in the lead, but to lee- 
ward of Defender. In a few minutes they 
hoisted up fore-staysails, and as it was a dead 
heat to Point Judith, they went at it hammer 
and tongs. The new boat seemed quite easy in 
the seaway, entering the water well and stand- 
ing up to her work admirably, indeed. She 
began to eat her way out to windward, and be- 
fore the buoy off the Point was passed, she had 
gained considerably on Defender. From the 
Point to Race Rock light it was a close reach of 
twenty-eight miles or so, and Defender tried 
in vain to lessen the wide gap between them. 
Columéza anchored in New London Harbor at 
4h, 30m., having beaten Defender a good eight 
minutes. 

It was thought by some sanguine admirers of 
Mr. Herreshoff that Co/uméza would be able to 
sail circles round Defender. As a matter of 
fact, the limit of speed possible to a yacht of 
go feet on the water-line has been very nearly 
reached, and that Co/umdza, in her crude con- 
dition, was able to vanquish Defender so much 
as she did, was noteworthy. For, mark you, 
Defender is carrying bigger wings than she 
flew in 1894 and she is being admirably handled 
by her amateur and professional skippers. 

I think that in all herraces tocome Columbia 
will show better form, and that by the time of 
the Cup races she will be in excellent fettle. Ex- 
perts with whom I have discussed the merits 
of the two craft think that Defender will never 
beat Co/umdza at any point of sailing, except 
bya fluke. At this time of writing it certainly 
looks that way. 

The yachts remained at New London for the 
University boat races, and sailed for New 
Rochelle on June 30th, Co/umdia in tow of her 
tender, St. Michael's, and Defender under sail. 
Practice spins were had nearly every day inthe 
Sound until the first formal race on uly 6th for 
a $250 cup presented by the New York Yacht 
Club, The day could scarcely have been more 
disagreeable, There was plenty of rain, like- 
wise squalls and thunder. The flagship Corsazr 
acted as judges’ boat, carrying the regatta 
committee, S. Nicholson Kane, Chester Gris- 
wold and Irving Grinnell. The start was from 
Sandy Hook lightship, and the course was a 
triangular one of 30 nautical miles, the first leg 
being S. W. byS., the second E. ¥ S. and the 
third N. N. W. 4% W. The wind at the start 
was S. W. Thus the first leg of the course 
was to windward, the second a beam reach, and 
the third, owing to a shift of wind, a close and 
then a broad reach, The Columdza crossed 
the line too soon and had to return, a mistake 
which Defender took advantage of by keeping 
her blanketed during nearly all the work to 
windware, Each carried club-topsailand baby 
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jib-topsail. Columbia was handicapped 1m, 
42s. 

There was quitea jump of a sea onand much 
seasickness prevailed on the yachts and tugs 
attending the racers. Co/umdza did not get from 
under Defender’s lee until about off Seabright, 
when she weathered on her and rounded the 
first mark at 2h. 38m. 33s. Defender’s time was 
2h, 39m. 18s. It was nowa reach with the wind 
abeam to the second mark. The jib-topsail of 
Columébia got foul of the stay, but Defenders 
was set smartly... At this juncture a squall 
accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning 
smote the racers, and lee decks were now 
awash. Columbia seemed to heel only.a trifle 
more than Defender. The squall lasted twenty 
minutes. ‘The second mark was passed as fol- 
lows: Columdza, 3h. 38m. o1s.; Defender, 3h. 
40m. 19s. 

From this point to the finish it was a reach 
with smali jib-topsails set. Defender favored 
by a shiftof wind gained on Co/umdza, beating 
her 25 seconds on the last leg. Cheers and 
whistles greeted the boats at each mark. The 
official time as given to me by Mr. Kane fol- 
lows: 

First Leg. Second Leg. Third Leg. 






H. M. 8: H. M. S. H. M. &, 
GUAT so cicsncansenee t 38 33 ° 59 28 s Oo s4 
ee rae r 40 58 e's 2 I 9 29 


Columbia’s time over course 3h. 47m. 555. 

Defender’s time over course 3h. 51m. 28s. 

Columbia winner by 3m. 33s. elapsed time. 

The yachts had not been measured for time 
allowance, and when they are their dimensions 
will not be made public. In the opinion of ex- 
perts Columdza will have to allow Defender 
Im. 25s. over a 30-mile course. I do not vouch 
for the approximate accuracy of these figures, 
but give them for what they are worth. 


_A GREAT RACE OFF LARCHMONT. 


_The next contest in which the clippers took 
part was ve ond 8th, for a valuable cup offered 
by Commodore Postley, of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club, the course charted out by the 
Regatta Committee, Messrs. Lovejoy, Coates 
and Hardy, being a triangular one of 19 miles, 
twice round, on Long Island Sound, Owing to 
an error of the yachts the original course of 38 
miles was not sailed over, the craft rounding by 
mistake the markboat of the Riverside Yacht 
Club, which was also holding a regatta. The 
committee, however, decided to call it a race, 
and a very pleasing contest it turned out, al- 
though the actual distance covered was only 30 
miles. 

It was a day when traditional Larchmont 
luck triumphed over the weather. In the fore- 
noon it was foggy and a flat calm. There 
wasn't a symptom of a coming breeze nor was 
there a ripple on the stagnant sheet of water. 
At noon, however, the wind began to blow up 
quite cheerily from S. S. W., and at 12:30 the 
preparatory signal was given, and ten minutes 
later the yachts started with Defender in the 
lead on the first leg of the course, which was 
toward a mark anchored in the middle of the 
Sound, the course being E. 3 N. Columbia 
tried to pass Defender to windward and this 
“gave rise to a luffing match which was exciting 
while it lasted. Co/umdia failed to achieve her 
object of passing her rival to windward, nor was 


she any more successful when she attempted , 
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to run through her lee, The result of the luff- 
ing match apparently caused both boats to lose 
their bearings, and when they finally filled away 
on their course they steered for the Riverside 
mark, referred to above, turning it with De- 
fender about 20 seconds in the lead. Columdzia 
is quicker in stays than her rival, and in tacking 
round the mark shot ahead and at last shook 
off the blanket of Defender. From this point 
it was a beat back to a mark off Prospect Point 
in Hempstead Bay. Gradually but slowly Co- 
/umbza increased her lead, and after a capital 
exhibition of windward work rounded two min- 
utes in the lead. 

With spinnakers to port the yachts headed for 
the home mark. Again Defender showed 
greater smartness in setting sail, but she 
couldn't overhaul her competitor, the times as 
the boats gybed round the home stakeboat be- 
ing : Columbia, 2:05:06; Defender, 2:07:03. 

The Regatta Committee hailed the boats, or- 
dering them to go over the course a second time 
and warning them of theirerror. It was, how- 
ever, allin vain. The skippers headed direct 
for the Riverside mark as before, and there be- 
ing no luffing match this time, the distance was 
soon covered, Their times were: Co/umdia, 
2:33:30; Defender, 2:36:08; the Columdza's 
gain being 41 seconds. The wind had hauled 
sufficiently to allow the boats to lay their course 
for the Hempstead mark without a tack, and in 
the close reach to that point Co/umdza gained 
25 seconds, the times being: Co/umdbza, 3:08:12 ; 
Defender, 3:11:15. 

A short run with spinnakers set to port was 
now in order. Columdza’s spinnaker was sent 
up in stops, and when her sailors tried to break 
it out with savage, jerky drags, only about two- 
thirds of it could be set, as the stops at the 
head of the sail could not be broken. And 
in this ignominious manner Co/umdéza fin- 
ished. Defender’s spinnaker was set smartly 
and correctly. Colwmdza’s time at the finish 
was 3:24:09 and Defender’s 3:27:10, Columbia 
Winning by 3m, 13s. 

Both boats after finishing took in their top- 
sails and steered for their moorings off New 
Rochelle, and while on their way thither took 
in and furled their mainsails, proceeding under 
head sail alone. Defender made fast to her 
buoy first and Columdza fouled her. The new 
boat’s topmast shroud caught the end of De- 
fender’s steel boom, bending it out of shape. 
This necessitated its unshipping, and it was 
sent to Bristol, R. I., for repairs on the tender 
St. Michael's. Defender sailed from New Ro- 
chelle for Bristol on July roth, under a main 
trysail and head sails. The next races be- 
tween the Cup defenders were arranged to take 
place off Newport. 

Yachting skeptics there are in plenty who 
believe that Col/uméza has not been permitted 
to sail to her best advantage. This is the view 
that generally obtains in England, where it is 
declared that the two contests off Sandy Hook 
and Larchmont were about as serious as opera 
bouffe. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB’S ANNUAL REGATTA. 


The fifty-third annual regatta of the New 
York Yacht Club was sailed on June 22d in New 
York Bay. The weather was fine and during 
the greater part of the day there was a nice 
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breeze from south. The starters were : Cruisers 
in racing trim, Colonza, Amorita, Quissetta, 
Clorita and Uncas. Schooners in cruising 
trim: Atalanta, Ariel, Iroquois, Elsemarie, 
Ingomar, Katrina, Latona and Wayward. 
Single-masters and yawls in racing trim: G/o- 
viana, Syce, Kestrel, Acushla Il., Albicore, 
Lydia and Hoodoo, Single-masters and yawls 
in cruising trim: Végzlant, Queen Alab and 
Eclipse. Thirty-footers: Carolina, Esper- 
anza. Hera, Wawa and Asahi. In addition 
to the usual club prizes, the two Bennett cups, 
presented in 1871, were raced for by the schoon- 
ers Colonia, Amoritta and Quéssetta, and by 
the single-stickers Vigz/ant, Queen Mad and 
Gloriana. The schooners and larger single- 
stickers sailed round Sandy Hook lightship, 
the smaller single-stickers round Scotland 
lightship, and the thirty-footers round Old Or- 
chard Shoal buoy. Acush/a was dismasted off 
the point of the Hook and was towed back for 
repairs, The times at Sandy Hook lightship 
were: Vigzlant, 1:13:30; Amorita, 1:21:25; 
Queen Mad, 1:22:45 ; Gloriana, 1:26:45 ; Colo- 
nia, 1:28:50; Quéssetta, 1:34:08; Arze/, 1:34:55, 
and Wayward, 1:52:00. The wind freshened 
on the way back and spinnakers were carried 
from the Southwest Spit to the finish, where 
these times were taken: Syce, 3:00:00; Vizgz- 
lant, 3:07:40; <Amorita, 3:15:30; Colonza, 
3:19:25; Lydia, 3:21:12; Queen Mab, 3:24:17; 
Ariel, 3:25:04; Quéssetta, 3:25:35 : Gloriana, 
3:27:50; clipse, 3:34:30; Lroguo’s, 3:44:03; 
Elsemariz, 3:55:33; Wayward, 4:03:14; Clo- 
rita, 4:06:02; Katrina, 4:08:37, and Uncas, 
4:14:17. The winners were: Amorzta, Clorita, 
Ariel, Wayward, Syce, Lydia and Queen 
Maé for the regular club prizes, and Amorzta 
and Queen Mad for the Bennett cups. The 
regatta was in every way the most successful 
the club has held in many years. 

ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB’S ANNUAL REGATTA. 

The thirty-third annual regatta of the At- 
lantic Yacht Club was sailed on June 20 in fine 
weather, smooth water, and a nice S. W. 
breeze. The starters were: Schooners, Co/onza, 
Quzssetta, Amorita, Lady Evelyn, Ramona. 
Sloops, cutters and yawls : Glorzana, Kestre/, 
Acushla I1., Uvira, Syce, Eidoton, Eclipse, 
Daphne, Awa, Watauga, Lounger, Mem- 
ory, Newast, Nauka, Zulu, Edla, Song and 
Dance, Kittie, Apteryx, Hera, Esperanza, 
Dot, Dorothy, Ayala, Qui Vive, Marthaand 
Cleota. The start was from off the club sta- 
tion at Seagate, and the larger craft sailed 
round Sandy Hook lightship and the others 
turned the Scotland. Soon after the start 
Acushla parted her bobstay and withdrew, 
Lady Evelyn \ost her foretopmast and carried 
away the jaws of her gaff. Hera was handi- 
capped badly and withdrew. The race was 
picturesque and admirably managed by Col. 
Austen, John L. Bliss and Louis F. Jackson. 
The yachts finished in this order: Caro/zna, 
1:13:44; Dot, 1:12:35; Dorothy, 1:30:18; Qué 
Vive, 1:22:05; Esperanza, 1:22:58; Colonia, 
1:34:44; Syce, 1:38:08; Apleryx, 1:36:55; 
A morita, 1:43:48; Quzssetta, 1:46:40; Glortana, 
1:46:44; Kestrel, 1:48:50; Ezdolon, 1:54:14; 
Memory, 1:57:02 ; Uvira, 2:00:28; Awa, 2:08:25, 
and Eclipse, 2:09:51. The winners were: Co/o- 
nia (sailover), Amorita, Ramona, Syce, Evdo- 
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lon (sailover), Memory (sailover), Edla, Afp- 
teryx, Carolina and Dot, A large number of 
club members and guests watched the race 
from the steamer Cygaus. 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB ANNUAL REGATTA. 


The annual regatta of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club was sailed on July 4th. It was one of the 
finest races ever sailed on Long Island Sound, 
The wind blew strong and steady from S. W. 
A big fleet was in the harbor, and on the whole 
a prettier sea picture could not be imagined. 
The courses were over the usual triangles, and 
more than fifty yachts started in the various 
classes. The club steamer A/dbertina was 
crowded with guests and a great number of 
steam yachts and naphtha launches followed 
the racers. The starters were: Schooners, 
Colonia, Atlantic, Ariel, Amorita, Quissetta, 
Elsemarie, Katrina, Clorita and Uncas. 
Sloops, cutters, yawls and cats: Vzgzlant, 
Navahoe,A aati I1., Syce, Kestrel, Choctaw, 
Awa, Liris, Ondawa, Kiaora, Tigress, Fleet- 
wing, Hussar, Albicore, Anoatok, Acushla, 
Possum, Audax, Otseau, Momo, Alyce, 
Esperanza, Celia, Hourt, Song and Dance, 
Spindrift, Kittie, Midge, Lucille, Thelga, 
Constance, Algonquin, Owl, Windora, Vera, 
Florence, Win or Lose, Miriam, Spunk, Ox, 
Tone, Kazaza, Emma, Lobster and Snap- 
per. The only accident of the day was the 
loss of her centerboard by the unlucky 
Acushla /I., her third mishap since her début 
this year. Colonza won the Colt Cup, but she 
was unable to give a special handicap to Arze/ 
and Ad¢lantic. Vigtlant did some good sail- 
ing, administering a marked defeat to Mava- 
hoe, Following are the official awards; 


Class B.—Colonia wins the Colt Cup. 

Special Handicap.—Colonia allows Atlantic 45 min- 
utes and Ariel 30 minutes The Atlantic wins from 
the Colonia by 12m. 20s., and from the Ariel by 38s. 

Class D.—The Quissetta wins from the Amorita. 

Class D (cruising trim).—The Elsemarie wins from 
the Katrina. 

Class F.—The Clorita wins from the Uncas. 

Class G.—The Vigilant wins from the Navahoe. 

Class K.—The Syce wins the first prize and the Kes- 
trel the second prize. 

Class K (cruising trim, keels).—The Liris wins. 

Class K (cruising trim, centerboards).—_The Awa 
wins the first prize and the Choctaw the second prize. 

Class L.—The Hussar wins the first prize and the 
Tigress the second prize. ‘. 

Class L.—The Albicore winsa sail-over. 

Class M.—The Anoatok wins the first prize and the 
Possum the second prize. 

Class M (Yawls).—The Audax wins a sail-over. 

Class N (Knockabouts).—The Oiseau wins the first 
and the Momo the second. 

Special Thirty-Footers.—The Esperanza wins a sail- 
over. 

Class P.—The Song and Dance wins the first and the 
Cecil the second prize. 

Twenty-one - Foot Knockabouts. — The Spindrift 
wins. 

Racing Knockabouts.—The Lucille sins the first 
and the Midge the second prize. 

Class Q.—The Constance wins. 

Class $.—The Windora wins. 

Class T.—The Vera wins the first prize and the Win 
or Lose the second prize. 

Class V.—The Spunk wins the first prize and the Ox 
the second prize. : 


SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB ANNUAL 
RACE, 
The twenty-ninth annual race of the Seawan- 


haka-Corinthian Yacht Club was sailed on June 
24th over the club courses on the Sound. The 


start was delayed until 12:30, when a light breeze 
set in from the southeast. The starters were: 
Schooners, Amorita, Quissetta and Clorita. 
Cutters, yawls andcats: Vigzlant, Queen Mab, 
Syce, Kestrel, Lirts, Hussar, Possum, Anoa- 
tok, —* Ripple, Albicore, Sultan, Au- 
dax, Dot, Kit, Joy, Dandy, Win or Lose, 
Elsve, Spunk, Gosbird, Ox, Vera, Kazaza, 
Old Squaw, Maine Jr., Hera, Esperanza, 
Carolina, Otseau, Momo J1., Hourt, Mon- 
goose, Kittie, Spindrift, Mistral, Tosto, 
Midge and Nakodo, During the race a severe 
squall from northeast struck the Dot, owned by 
Mr. C. T. Pierce, knocking overboard John 
Mitchell, a paid hand, and Mr. Rockwell, of 
Englewood, N. J.,a guest on the catboat. Both 
were drowned. ‘This sad accident marred the 
pleasure of the day. 

The winners were: Quzsset/a, Clorita (sail- 
over), Vigilant, Kestrel, Possum, Hera, 
Ozseau, Houri (sailover), Spindrift, Mzs- 
tral, Ripple (sailover), Audax, Kit, Win or 
Lose, Spunk and Kazaza. Ina private match 
Liris beat Hussar. Inaddition to the regular 
cup prizes Quzssetta won the Commodore’s Cup 
for schooners, Vzgz/an¢ the Commodore’s Cup 
for sloops, and J/zsfra/ the Leland Corinthian 
Cup. n June 26th the squadron sailed for 
New London on its annual cruise, 


STAMFORD YACHT CLUB ANNUAL REGATTA, 


The annual regatta of the Stamford Yacht 
Club was sailed on July 3d in a sou’wester that 
was light at the start but fresh at the finish. The 
starters were: Syce, Kestrel, Eurybza, Sultan, 
Acushla, Indianola, Kittie, Spindrift, Wen- 
dora, Loyalty, Quiz Vive, Vera, Kazaza, 
Maine Jr., Captain, Mynah, Hornet, Gosbird, 
Spray and Skylark. Kestrel carried away 
her topmast. ‘The results follow : 

Sloops, 51-foot class, Syce beat Kestrel 23m. 8s. ; 43- 
foot class, Eurybia won; 36-foot class, Acushla, a walk- 
over; Knockabout Spindrift beat Kittie 6m. 41s. and 
Indianola 24m. 35s.; Cabin catboats, 30-foot class, Win- 
dora beat Loyalty 42M. 42S.; 25-foot class, Qui Vive,a 
walkover; open catboats, Mynah beat Kazaza 7m. 
26s. ; Vera, 13m. 26s ; Captain, 14m. 51s.; Skylark, 34m. 
228.; Spray, 34m. 57s.; Maine Jr., 35m. 46s.; Gosbird, 
39m. 26s., and Hornet, 45m. 53s. 


NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB ANNUAL REGATTA, 


On July 1st the annual regatta of the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club was sailed in a brisk 
sou’wester over the usual club courses. The 
starters were: Sloops, cutters, yawls and cats, 
Kestrel, Awa, Lirts, Eurybia, Wahneta, 
Anoatok, Possum, Acushla, Haydee, Water 
Lily, Sultan, Possum (yaw), Ola, Hera, Es- 
peranza, Kenosha, Spindrift, Cero, Mon- 
goose, Midge, Thelga, awina, fidget, Hope, 
Windora, Rajah, Win or Lose, Qui Vive, 
Florence, Elftwa, Elsze, Ox, Spunk, Vera, 
Kazaza, Diana, Captain, Snapper, Dud, 
Pertwinkle, Fun, Tom Cod, Rudder and 
Zena. Thewinners were: Kes/re/ (sailover), 
Lirts, Pp gg er Wahneta, <Anoatok, 
Water Lily, Sultan, Hope, Windora, Quit 
Vive, Elsie, Vera, Kazaza, Spindréft, 
Thelga and Dud. 

Owing to lack of space I shall have to defer 
my notice of the cruise of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club until next month. 

A. J. KENEALY. 
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ROWING. 


HE college rowing season which has just 
culminated with the regattas at Pough- 
keepsie and New London has marked a 
new era in the history of aquatic sports 
among the University oarsmen of this 

country. Never before has so much interest 
been taken in rowing among the students, as 
has been shown during the past winter and 
spring, and never have such excellent results 
been accomplished. As matters now stand, 
there is every indication that, before many 
seasons, what has been looked for so long, 
and hoped for, by all true lovers of college 
rowing, a real intercollegiate regatta, will 
become an established fact. Already we have 
gone one step in this direction by including 
four-oar crews. ‘The next step is to have Har- 
vard and Yale join with the other colleges for 
national collegiate honors in rowing, as in 
track athletics, and other outdoor sports In 
quantity, quality and enthusiasm, the univer- 
sity rowing of 1899 has never been equaled. I 
say this not merely because the contests at 
Poughkeepsie and New Haven have brought 
out such interesting results, but because it has 
been quite clear for months that at the greater 
universities there has been a wider and more 
open spirit, and a more earnest desire for sport 
for sport’s sake than ever before, The old-fash- 
ioned ideas of secret trials have at last van- 
ished, I hope never to return, and the clean, 
manly, pure amateur style of sport has taken 
their place. The powers that be and the under- 
graduates are alike awakening to the fact that 
only by the creation of a wide base of interest 
and a large circle of oarsmen to select from 
can men be got together who are already so 
perfected that they need only the finishing 
polishes to fall naturally into good watermen 
and reliable crews. 

The old order of making a crew from a lim- 
ited selection, by hard, tiresome, and system- 
atic training, shows signs of disappearing, and 
in its place the new order of more natural oars- 
men will be established. At none of the uni- 
versities has this new system been more widely 
practiced and more beneficial results obtained 
from it, than at Harvard, where they are just 
starting to reap the harvest of the good seed 
sown three years ago by that most worthy and 
world-famed rowing coach, Mr. R. C. Lehmann. 


It is not difficult to trace back the winnings 
of the three Harvard crews of this year to 
the influence spread among the oarsmen last 
season and the season before by the old Cam- 
bridge man, Would that there were many others 
willing to devote so much labor and time to so 
good a cause, 

The great race at Poughkeepsie seemed to 
be a matter of considerable surpr: ise to many, 
but why it should have been so it is difficult for 
me tosee. Eastern oarsmen were inclined to 
treat the eight from the West too lightly, but 
there are those who will remember that four of 
the Wisconsin crew had already had experience 
in the intercollegiate regatta and were not alto- 
gether ignorant of the ability of Eastern crews ; 
and even had they been quite ignorant of the 
styles of other rowing men, the time in which 
a four-mile course is covered is some criterion 
of a crew’s ability, and there are chronometers 
in the West as well as in the East. The race that 
Wisconsin put up last year was ev idence enough 
that they were no novices, and their race this 
season proved them to be worthy foemen for 
any crew. The fact that they sat around on 
their floats a greater part of the few days they 
were East, and did little hard work in the boat, 
was evidence enough that they were well keyed 
up for the race. The performance was the 
more remarkable considering the late date at 
which they are able to take to the open water 
as compared with the rowing men East. 

Cornell, of whom much had been expected, 
were hopelessly left, and great credit is due to 
Pennsylvanians for winning one of the hardest 
fought four miles rowed in years. One curi- 
ous feature about the race was the fact that while 
Pennsylvania stroke ranged from 34 to 36 and 
was 34 up tothe third mile, and Wisconsin never 
went above 32 until after the third mile, when 
he increased to 33, yet Wisconsin led up to three 
and a half miles. Power will tell ; style of 
stroke, and science, do not always win. The 
highly cultivated stroke of Mr. So-and-So may 
be pleasant enough to watch, but, without 
power, a crew rowing it could never win against 
acrew which might have but little more than 
knowledge enough to keep a boat on an even 
keel and swing together, yet possessed strength 
enough to produce high speed. 

T. C. Turner, 
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THE PROS AND CONS OF A COURSE, 


A good deal has been said of late about the 
supposed advantage of a three over a four mile 
race for eight-oared crews. With the utmost 
respect for the zealous gentlemen who wish us 
to believe that the American is lacking in stay- 
ing power—zou obstante San Juan Hill—I con- 
sider the talk about the strain and evils of four- 
mile racing to be baseless. I am quite content 
to quote Mr. Lehmann’s recent letter to the 
Harvard Bulletin as abundant authority for 
my opinion, quite apart from my personal ob- 
servation : 


Mr. Lehmann endeavors to refute the arguments 
which he considers the principal ones advanced by the 
opponents of the four-mile-race: (1) That exhaustion 
—especially on the losers—is too great ; (2) that this 
exhaustion would be sensibly diminished if the dis- 
tance to be rowed was curtailed by a mile ; and (3) 
that four-mile races are always won or lost in the first 
three miles, the fourth mile, therefore, making no dif- 
ference in the result, while increasing the distress of 
the competitors. 

Taking up the first argument, Mr. Lehmann says 
that although he has seen many men distressed at the 
end of a four-mile race, he does not recall a single in- 
stance of an Oxford or Cambridge man who did not 
recover in a very short time. The only two men he 
has ever seen faint did soin short races, one in a mile 
and a half race and the otherina race of one mile and 
550 yards. Mr. Lehmann denies the statement alleged 
by some newspapers that any men fainted after this 
year’s Oxford-Cambridge race. The remarks of the 
veteran English coach in regard to the statement that 
English oarsmen are better fitted to row a four-mile 
race than Americans are especially interesting. He 
says: 

“] may be told that I have spoken merely of English- 
men and of English races, that there is something in 
the American climate and in the constitution ot the 
young American which differentiates him from the 
young Englishman, and renders him incapable of sup- 
porting the strain involved in a four-mile contest. 
should not have referred to an argument which ap- 
pears to me to be both humiliating and baseless, if I 
had not heard it used in conversation by Americans 
who have some knowledge of athletics. They put it in 
this way: ‘All your English rowing men have rowed 
since they were little boys; their organs, limbs, and 
sinews are, therefore, by prolonged practice from their 
boyhood up, peculiarly adapted to rowing, and they 
can, therefore, in this particular sport, undergo with 
impunity a strain which the American, who hardly 
ever rows before he enters college, cannot support. 
The Englishman can take his stroke through witha 
free and solid swing-back, because long exercise has 
made his loins, his stomach, and his back strong ; the 
American loins, stomach, and back are weaker be- 
cause they have been less exercised, and the American 
must, therefore, rely mainly on his legs and eschew 
swing-back. Similarly the Englishman can row ina 
four mile race because he has been engaged for many 
years in racing, but the American who has not rowed 
before he came to college must be content with a 
shorter distance.’ Apart trom the confession of weak- 
ness involved, this might be quite a pretty and con- 
vincing argument if it happened to be based on facts.” 

Hethen cites numerous cases to show that the ma- 
jority of Oxford and Cambridge crew men never 
rowed until they entered college. ** I have, for my own 
part, no doubt whatever that the young American, 
provided that he is carefully trained and prepared, is 
in every way as capable of supporting the exertion 
and of resisting the fatigue involved in a four-mile 
race (or, indeed, in any contest of strength and endur- 
ance) as his British cousin.” 

In regard tothe second argument, namely, that the 
exhaustion would be curtailed if the distance were 
diminished, Mr. Lehmann gives instances in English 
rowing to show that such is not the effect in practice. 
He then remarks: ‘‘Anoarsman starts ina race with 
acertain stock of strength and vitality, which he un- 
consciously lays himself out to distribute over the dis- 
tance he has to compass. He can exhaust it (and him- 
self) as readily and ascormpletely in two miles as in 
three, in three miles asin four.”’ 

To refute the argument that four-mile races are lost 
and won by the end of the third mile, Mr. Lehmann 
cites a large number of races. In closing he says: 
*“Many instances of apparent collapse atter a boat- 
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race are, Iam convinced, due not so much to physical, 
exhaustion as toa relaxation of nervous tension. I 
have seen men fall back into the boat seemingly pros- 
trate with exhaustion, but when they have been called 
upon they have sat upagain at once. Nor have lever 
seen aman collapse in this way after I had warned 
him before the start against giving way to his emo- 
tions inthis ridiculous but frequently popular fashion.” 
I indorse Mr. Lehmann’s statement most 
heartily. I have seen men collapse—or go 
through the motions of collapsing—after a race 
of a few hundred yards quite as often as after 
a four-mile race. The truth of the matter is 
that careful coaching, careful physical train- 
ing, zealous obedience to the dictates of com- 
mon prudence, and the exercise of common 
sense, will make it entirely possible for men 
to row four miles with not one whit greater 
strain than if they should row two. I have 
seen too many men immensely improved in 
strength and endurance by four-mile racing to 
ever be convinced that there is a magic line at 
the three-mile flag which it is physical destruc- 
tion to cross, Cuase MELLEN, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING—POUGHKEEPSIE, 


The regatta of the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association was held on the Hudson River, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 26th and 27th. The 
first day’s programme was devoted to the race 
of Freshmen’s eights and the new addition of 
a four-oared race. In the fours only the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Cornell were rep- 
resented. The race was over atwo-mile course 
and resulted in a win for the Pennsylvanians 
by more than a length, in 11m. and 12s, 

The crews rowed as follows : 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Age. Height. Weight. 





Row, 1. Fi. Bi AGING. .cisiccicessaes: 29 5.10% 150 
Gs es OE « ceeasncccecssesene SO 5.08% 155 
2 Be in MORN csiniwaigissceece dese ces 22 5.10 153 
Stroke, S. Crowther, Jr.......000. 19 5.11 155 
CORNELL, 
Bow, A. BR. Ayers....0:..<.5 eceeee 20 5.09 . 140 
2, Tad. LEVORsccces aie seswicnane 2G 5.10 156 
Sh Es Wc, PRENET  cecmusenatioe.scce Bib 5.15 154 
Stroke, C. B. English............- 22 5-10 160 


The Freshmen’s race, ovef the two-mile 
course, brought out the representatives of 
three universities, Cornell, Columbia, and 
Pennsylvania. The Cornell crew went to the 
front very soon after the start and maintained 
the lead during the rest of the race. Columbia 
made several efforts to come up to Cornell, but 
the Ithacans responded and crossed the finish 
line a length and a half ahead, in 9m. and 35s. 
Columbia was two lengths in front of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The crews rowed as follows : 


CORNELL. 
Age. Weight. Weight. 
Bow, A. F. Brinkerhoef.......... 36 5-06 138 
oe ee eer 19 5.11% 150 


No. 3, L. S. Haskin...... 
No. 4, F. H. Teagle.. 


5.10 155 
6.01% 150 








ee eee 5-104 157 
No. 6, E. H. Powley..... 5.10 155 
No. 7, E. D. Toohill.. 5.10% 145 
Stroke, J. M. Francis, 5.11 154 
Coxswain, G. E. Long............ 20 5.05 107 
COLUMBIA. 
a ee, Se 17 5.1014 148 
No. 2, C. W. Bartow........ 17 5-09 145 
No. 3, G. G. Schroeder............ 16 5-09 146 
No..4, T. L: Mount... sucaveee 2G 5.10% 147 
ee Ss A errr 5.11 174% 
No. 6, N. P. Vulk... bbeess ee | 5.11 163% 
No. 7, D. M. Armstead.... ....... 18 5.09 14I 
Stroke, C.K. Fiak,....0.. 266660000. 3F 6.00 154% 
Coxswain, R. L. Strebeigh........ 18 5.07 114 
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ROWING. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Age Height. Weight. 
Row, 5. TF. Cae civccencaccccsce eoce LY 5.09 154 
No. 2,5. J. Henderson.........00. ly 5.10% 137 
No. 3 J BM. CAMDDVEll,. «.0....00000 - 17 5.09 148 
NO. ..6, Fac. We MUTUOR oi cccsrvacceve 20 5.11 134 
No. : Cc. T. Sharpless. ...6.0ccs000 19 5.1184 162 
No. 6, G.. A. Huaggins......0000.... 17 6.01 166 
No. 7, E. F. Croasdale............ 17 5.11 139 
Stroke, 6. Bi. CrGOl...<ccccccscas 18 5-09!2 137 
Coxswain, R. B. Evans. osor» 86 5.04 108 


The race of the year, in fact one of the finest 
races seen in many years, was rowed on the 
second day of the regatta, when the eights of 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Cornell and Colum- 
bia were represented. The course was four 
miles. At the start Wisconsin’s crew took the 
lead and maintained their position almost to 
the first mile, when the Cornell crew went to 
the front. -At the mile-and-a-half mark Wis- 
consin was again in the lead; there they con- 
tinued until three and a half miles were reached. 
At about the third mile the coxswain of the 
Wisconsin crew had to leave his course to avoid 
a floating crate, and by the time he had straight- 
ened the boat out Pennsylvania had reduced 
the Westerner’s lead to half alength. From 
this point the race was a struggle between Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania, and the finish gave 
Pennsylvania a well-earned victory by less than 
a boat’s length, after a fast race rowed in 20 
mintes and 4 seconds. Cornell was third, about 
four lengths behind. 

The greatest credit is due to the Western 
crew, for they made a grand race from start to 
finish. Weather conditions were perfect, and 
the water quite smooth. 

The crews rowed in the following order . 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 











Age. Height. Werght. 

Bow, Kintzing, captain........ 20 6.00 150 
No. ye ere 20 6.00% 162 
No. 3 35 24 a Fact ee rn 21 5.10% 160 
oe ee Se eae 22 5.11 164 
O..6, Aa Ee. PUCEWIF. oscrccceses 20 5.10% 164 
ee ee ae 23 6.00% 165 
ee ee 22 5.09% 160 
Stroke, |. P. Gardiner 22 5.08% 148 
Coxswain, A. B. Hager......... 19 5.04 ag 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
Bow, ©. A. TiMGsccccoes sss. 21 6.01% 155 
Bees Gy J. E, ERO... cocccnesdcnes 1) 5-11 150 
BEA. 3; 2. TOE ics: onsdevensnnce 20 6.01 165 
O:.4, Se i, NED «cosas cs wee 18 6.01 178 
0:5, Wee 1s GAB ORcicciceseesesieses 21 6.01% 170 
No. 6, W. C. Sutherland, captain. 20 5.11 164 
NO. 7, A. BR, ADGSTBON ......<ccccee 22 6.00 17 
Stroke, L. A. Williams.... ...... 21 510 155 
Coxswain, J.G. Dillon......... 21 5.02 112 
CORNELL. 

gh eg eee eee ee 20 5.18 159 
. E. Vandernoef.......... 22 5.0814 16t 

soe 3 S$. W. Wakeman 6.00 165 
(oe <r 6.00 165 
No. 5, E. R. Sweetland 6.09 172 
No. 6, R. W. Beardsley... ... .... 22 5-11 155 
No. 7, Ws ©. TRON, Ji i60.00c0000- 2 5.11 158 
Stroke, R. W. Robbins ........... 19 5.08% 153 
Coxswain, S. L. Fisher, captain. 25 5.04 104 

COLUMBIA. 

Bow, Ti. TROMAS:. cise. -caeee 2 5.10% 153 
No. ae: N. Laurence........-000+ 39 5-07 163 
No. 3, C. G. Meyer.. 5.113% 173 
te . L. Le Prince. 6.00 172 
No. 5, S. P. Nash.. 5.10% 174 
No. 6, 3 W. Mackay, captain.. 20 5.09 159 
i ee A UR are 2 6.00 169 
a So 'B. M. orem tichitanios 18 5.11 162 
Coxswain, M. G. Bogue......... 21 5-05 114 


YALE AND HARVARD, NEW LONDON, 


The annual regatta of Yale and Harvard was 
rowed on the Thames at New London, Conn., 
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June 29th. All three of the races, four-oar, 
Freshmen and Senior, were won by Harvard, 
who this year has a remarkably strong contin- 
gent of oarsmen. 

The four-oar and Freshmen races were sched- 
uled for the morning, over a two-mile course. 
In the four-oar contest Harvard men went to 
the front at the start, and were never over- 
hauled, Their crew finished the two miles in 
10 minutes and 51 seconds, seventeen seconds 
ahead of Yale. 

The make-up of the crews follows : 


HARVARD. 

Weight. Height. Age 
Serohe, B. BF. Bisbee sscccccssvesoese 160 6.00 2t 
ee err rrr es «s 370 5.10 2t 
&, J. F.. PATRIRG, 6000005080000 ar 175 6.00 21 
Bow, L. Endicott... .00. 2 seeser 160 5.09 > 
Coxswain, R. H. Howe..........06. 110 — -- 

ALE 

Stroke, A. Cameron, Jr.............. 169 5.05 13 
ee ee rer rere 165 5.18 19 
SE ree ere 175 5-10 21 
Bow, R. W. Pattersons... .000....0¢ 167 5.10% 19 
Coxswain, G. P. Chittenden. ...... 111 -- aa 


The Freshmen eights’ race proved a far bet- 
ter contest. After one false start, the crews 
got off well together. Yale led a little at the 
half and by a boat’s length at the mile, but Har- 
vard crept up during the rest of the race, and 
finally crossed the two-mile line seven seconds 
ahead of Yale, in 9 minutes 33% seconds, 

The crews rowed as follows : 

HARVARD FRESHMEN. 
Weight. Height. Age. 





omg M. FH. Brownell... 0.000000 143 5.09 17 
». 7, R. H. Goodell..... os 262 5.11% 18 
yee Wis OER. <s.i00.000¥200008 172 5.11 17 
a SS | re ere 176 6.01% 18 
ee Sr ere 163 6.00% 19 
No. 3, G. B. Emory........ aerrare 162 5.10 19 
No. 2, G. Bancroft, captain........ 149 5.11% 18 
oe Se |. ees 158 5-10 18 
Coxswain, W. M. Boothby......... 104 = _ 
YALE FRESHMEN. 
a, Pe Gs SOO ics sseccanen 160 6.01 20 
No. 9, A. &. BinwGen.....cresseccoee 170 6.02 19 
No. 6, H. S. Hooker, captain.. son 290 6.02 19 
WIG; 5 Ais Th. BAOTNGs k00s5:0:0.000:00000 171 6.00% 21 
NO, 4. Fe Shs DORNPET w000.. . 0000000 176 6.02 19 
No, 3, G. G. SN cb 6aserdesneiscas 153 5.11 19 
‘ 15) 5.11 19 
° 155 5.11% 18 
l1lo —_ = 





The Univ ersity crews rowed over a four-mile 
course. A good start was made, and the race 
was interesting upto the first mile. Yale led 
by ashort distance up to this point, but from 
here on Harvard men went to the front and 
steadily increased their lead, finishing seven 
lengths ahead of Yale,in 20 minutes 52% sec- 
onds. 

The crews rowed as follows: 







HARVARD ‘VERSITY. 

Weight. Height. Age. 
gag _F. L. Higginson, captain... 161 6.01 21 
No »s% >. & - (eee 168 6.0114 24 
eS fee 176 6.0214 19 
No. ae . ee mead beseeeae mnie 173 602 21 
No. 4, N. MEO eikinacen>sceewnn 176 6.02 20 
mo. 3, 6. Ms Ee - 174 5.10 20 
Te. Gy A EDO -s00scc0ecsesecnes 159 51t 20 
Bow, ©, Us, TAACRIGE cccscc0esss- 0000 164 5.0) 20 
Coxswain, H. H. Wadleigh......... 101 = — 

YALE ’VERSITY. 

Stroke, W. B: WiHSM6.<.5..00000000 169 5.10 20 
No. 7, J. HH. Miedecket. oe00.0000c0000 170 6.00% 2r 
No. o F. 4 Allen, captain 6.00 2t 
No. 5, W. . Brown.esseses 6.03 19 
No. 4, & P Flint.. 6.00 22 
No. 3, W. E. S. Griswold.. 5.19 22 
No. 2, Wf ip Sia nds svnreosesesn 5.10% 20 
Bow, J. C. Greenleaf........ccsceses 6.00 22 


Coxswain, McLane Walton......... 112 _ _ 
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THE SUMMER HOME OF THE KNICKERBOCKER ATHLETIC CLUB. 
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NEW ENGLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


HE Annual Championship Meeting of the 
New England Association of the A, 
U. was held at the Riverside Grounds, 
Boston, Mass., June 24th. 

The performances of J. I. Powers, 
who entered from St. Paul's Lyceum Associa- 
tion, of Worcester, Mass.,was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to many of the local athletes, who had not 
watched his remarkable progress as an _all- 
round man in the West, where he represented 
Notre Dame University. Powers had secured 
three firsts and two seconds at the close of the 
games, Ilis specialty is field events. It has 
been said of him in the West that he is a 
‘*track-team” in himself, It is certain that he 
is a very valuable addition to one. 

Many of the Harvard men who were prepar- 
ing for their trip to England were entered and 
gave very promising performances, 

The summary follows, the abbreviations dc- 
noting: B.S. C., Brookline Swimming Club; 
C. G. A., Cambridgeport Gymnasium Asso- 
ciation; E, B. A. A., East Boston Athletic As- 
sociation; R. R. G., Riverside Recreation 
Grounds; A. A, A., Amherst College Athletic 
Association ; M. I. T., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; W. Il. S., Worcester High 
School; St. P. L. A., St. Paul’s Lyceum As- 
sociation, 

1oo-yard dash—Won by A. I. Duffey, E. B. A. % ye ks 
E. Curtenius, A. A. A., 2; J. PF. Quinlan, H. A. $s 
Time, tos, 

120-V a hurdle race (hurdles 3ft. 6in.)—Won by F. 


B. Fox, By. Ped J. W. Hallowell, II. A. A., 2; J. A. 
Horr, M. ¥. T.,3. Time, 16 1-5s. 
880-yard run—Won by W. M. Maran, W. II. S.; C. J 


Kiley, C. G. A., 2; R. M. Walsh, II. A. A,, 3. .o 2m. 


1 2-5S. 


Potato race—Won by J. J. Crowley, E. B. A. A.; C.J. 
P. tae S &. A, an. J. Sweeney, C.G. A., 3. Time, 
321°5 

a dash—Won by A. E. Curtenius, A. A. A.; J- 
F. Quinlan, H. A. A., 2; A. J. Holland, B.C. A. Ac, 
Time, 23s. 

220-yard hurdles feeK 3 2ft. 6in..\—Won ba 1 Ww. 
Hallowell, H. A. 3. W. Horr, Mi. T., Mc- 
Queeney, C. G. A., 3. “Time, 26 4-58. 

1-mile run—Won “by H. B. Clark. H.A.A.; H.W. Foote, 
H. A. A., 23; A.D. McDonald, C.G. A., 3 Time, 4m. 
39 

ead run—Won by W. J. Holland, B.C. A. A.; S. 
H. Bush, H. A. A., 2; A. W. Blakemore, H. : iu 2. 
Time, 51 3-55. 

Running broad en by J. P. Powers, St. % 
L. A., 23ft. ¥in.; C. D. Daly, LI. A. A., 22ft. sin., 2; J.T. 
Harrington, H.’A. A., 22ft. 2in., 

Pole vault—Won by J. F. Powers, St. P. L. A., 
gin.; W. J. — Ci. A, oft. 3in.,.23 RJ. haiely, 
CG. Ray Gh, 

Running high jueap— Won be’ A. N.{Rice, H. A. A., 
6ft.; J. F. Powers, St. P. L. A., 5ft. 10in., 2; H. F. Blanch- 
ard, Boston, sft. 8in., 

Putting 16- -pound shot—W on by J. F. Powers, St. P. 
L. A., arft. rin.; N. J. Young, E. B.A. A. 39ft. 2'4in., 23 
H. ® Blanchard, Boston, 37ft. 6%in., 

Throwing the discus—Won by N. ¥ “Young, E. B.A. 
A., 110ft. 4in.; J. F. Powers, St. P. L.'A., ro8ft. 6in., 2; 1. 
J. Brown, H.A. A., o8ft. r¥4in., 3. 

100- yard swimming race— woe by W. L. Garrison, e 
S. C.;H. D. Holm, B. S. C., 2; G. B. Williams, B. S. 

3. Time, 1m. 178. 

200-yard ce: ag ae" on by H. D. Holm, B.S. 
C.; L. W. Hardy, R. *P. ~ 2; G. B. Williams, B. S. C. 
3. Time, 3m. 23 2-55. 

44o-yard swimming race—Won by Radford McCor- 
mick, B.S. C.;H. D. Holm, B. S. C., 2; W. S. Harrison, 
Braintree, 3. "Time, 7M. 23 2-55. 

880-yard swimming match—_W. on by H. D. Holm, B. 
S. C.; W. T. Harrison, Braintree, 2; M. B. Phipps, 
Chelsea, 3. Time, 16m. 232-58. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE GAMES. 
The athletic meeting of the St. Francis Col- 
lege Athletic Club, which was held at Wash- 


ington Park, Brooklyn, June 23d, attracted 
quite a number of the crack athletes, among 
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them such well-known men as A. C. Kraenz- 
lein, A. Grant, Ray Ewery, H. B. Nanvel, 
John Flannagan, P.H. Christiansen and J. Bray. 
In many cases the cracks could not forge their 
way through the handicap men, but Kraenzlein 
and Ewery managed to take the hurdles and 
standing broad jump. The half-mile was the 
most exciting event, and finished a tie between 
Manvel and Bray, the latter winning on the 
run-off in very slow time, 
A summary follows : 


1o0-yard dash, 4a Ce heat won by J. J. 
Cullen, Star A. C.; J. F. Miller, St. George A. C., 2; 
W. J. Feldkamp, Pastime A. C., 3. Time, 1os. 

One-mile run, handicap—Won by John Bray, New 
York A.C., 12yds.; W. F. Ryan, Xavier A. C., z2yds., 2; 
D. J. Donovan, Xavier A. C., zoyds., 3. Time, 4m. 
34 4-58. 

44o-yard run, handicap—Won by Victor Andrews, 
Pastime A. C., 35yds.; M. J. Cregan, New West Side 
A. C., 27yds.,2; W. J. Wynne, National A. C., 32yds, 3. 
Time, 50 4-58. 

220-vyard run, handicap—Final heat won by A. H. 
Kent; J. J. Cullen, 2: J. F. Holland, 3. Time, 23 4-5s. 

Half-mile run, handicap—Resulted in a dead heat 
between H. B. Manvel, scratch, and John Bray, New 
York A. C., 6yds.; P. H. Christiansen, Knickerbocker 
A.C., 25yds., 3. Time, 2m. 3-ss. 

Bray won the run-off in 2m. 22 2-5s., beating Manvel a 
yard onthe os og 

r20-yard high hurdle, handicap—Final heat won by 
Kraenzlein ; Cohen, 2; Underwood, 3. Time, 15 4-5s. 

Three-mile run, handicap—Won by James McLean, 
New West Side A. C., 1m. 20s.; G. J. Fitzgerald, Star 
A.C., 1m. 20s., 2; A. Grant, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, scratch, 3. Time, 16m. 24s. Grant’s time, 15m. 


32S. 

: Running highjump, handicap—Won byA. C. Kraenz- 
lein, University of Pennsylvania, 3in., with an actual 
jump of 6ft. Y%in.; A. W. Wallace, of Brooklyn, with 
11in., 2, with an actual jump of sft. 4in.; W. L. Drum- 
mond, Pastime A.C., with a handicap of 6in., 3, making 
a jump of 5ft. 3in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer, handicap—Won by R. 
J. Sheridan, Pastime A. C., goft., with an actual throw 
of 117ft. 5in.; John McCarthy, Pastime A. C., 3sft., 2, 
throwing the missile 120ft. r1in.; D. D. Henman, New 
York A. C., 30ft., 3, with a throw of r24ft. gin. John 
Flanagan, New York A. C., the scratch man, threw the 
hammer 144ft. roin. 

Running broad jump, handicap—Won by H. P. Mc- 
Donald, Heffley School, 2ft. 4in., with a jump of arft. 
6in.; A. Anderson, of Brooklyn, 3ft. 6in. 2, with 2oft. 
1in.; W. J. veldkamp, Pastime A. C., 2ft., 3, jumping 
2ift. 3in. Kraenzlein, the scratch man, jumped 2eft. 
114%in. 

Standing broad jump, handicap—Won by Ray C. 
Ewery, scratch, with 1oft. 7in.; J. H. Grief, New West 
Side A. C., 10in., 2, with oft. 7{%in.; Dan Reuss, Knick- 
erbocker A. C., 6in., 3, with oft. gin. 

Pole vault, handicap—Won by Dan Reuss, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., 10in., vaulting roft. 6in.; A. Anderson, 
New West Side A. C., 1ft., and John Baltz, New York 
T. V., 1ft., tied for second place, with 1oft. In the toss 
Anderson won second prize. 

Putting 16-pound shot, handicap—Won by R. J. 
Sheridan, Pastime A. C., 7ft., with 37ft. 7in.; David 
Hennin, New York A. C., 6ft., 2, with 37ft. 2in.; George 
W. Kidd, Pastime A. C., 8ft., 3, with 34ft. 8in. 

Throwing 56-pound hammer, handicap—Won by 
— McCarthy, Pastime A. C., 5ft., with 27ft. 3%in.: 

. J. Sheridan, Pastime A. C., sft., 2, with 2sft. roM%in.; 
John Flannagan, New York A. C., scratch, 3, with 3oft. 
6in. 

Standing high jump, handicap—Won by W. J. Feld- 
kamp, Pastime A. C., 7in., with an actual jump of 4ft. 
10oin.; Ray C. Ewery, scratch, 2, with sft. 2%in.; D. 
Reuss, Knickerbocker A. C., sin., 3, with a jump of 4ft. 
7in. 

ALL-ROUND CHAMPIONSHIP, 


The annual all-round championship contests 
of the American Athletic Union were held on 
the grounds of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club, at Bayonne, on July 4th. The entries in- 
cluded A. rel Kraenzlein, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, but unfortunately, owing to an 
accident while practicing pole-vaulting in which 
he fell and sprained his wrist a few days before 
the contest, he was unable to compete. Kraenz- 
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lein, in addition to being the champion hurdler 
and .broad jumper, isa first-class athlete, and 
his absence caused considerable disappoint- 
ment; for the contest between him and J. F. 
Powers, of Notre Dame, who has stood out so 
prominently among the athletes of the West 
during the past two seasons, was expected to be 
one of the keenest fights for premier honors seen 
in many years; in fact, I do not remember the 
time when two so well matched men could have 
entered the arena for the “all-round.” The 
result of the games was a very easy win for 
Powers, who was entered from St. Paul’s Ly- 
ceum A, A., of Worcester, Mass. Powers 
quite outclassed E. C. White (last year’s win- 
ner) and the other competitors, and the only 





J. Fe POWERS, ALL-ROUND CHAMPION, 1899. 


event in which he was practically out of the 
running was the mile. His percentage was very 
high, in fact, very little below the record, and 
almost a thousand points above that which 
gave White the championship last year. 
Powers took first place in no less than seven of 
the ten events, and his work in these events 
stamp him one of the finest all-round men that 
have yet competed for the honors. Once more 
the West has provided the foundation of a fine 
athlete. A little careful work under the guid- 
ance of an experienced eye should make 
Powers a formidable competitor to come in 
contact with, especially in field events. 
Representatives of Yale and Harvard who 
were to sail for England next day, were entered 
in some of the events on the general pro- 
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gramme. H. P. Smith, of Yale, started in the 
handicap ‘‘ half” ; he had ten yards from Man- 
vel and won his race in a style which promises 
well for his points across the water. A new- 
comer, who represents the New York A. C., G. 
C. Wood, finished second to Smith. Wood's 
running was very good. He held a long han- 
dicap, it is true, but he shows form which is 
likely to piace him high among the “half” 
men. The special two-mile race between H. 
B. Clarke and H. W. Foote, of Harvard, and 
C. K. Palmer, of Yale, was a most satisfactory 
trial; Palmer won by a yard from Clarke, 
in rom. and 3-5s. A. N. Rice and C. D. Daly, 
of Harvard, did well in both high and broad 
jumps. 
A summary follows ; 
ALL-AROUND CHAMPIONSHIP. 


too-yard dash—Won by E. C. White, New York A. C.; 
. Fred Powers, St. Paul's Lyceum A. A., Worcester, 

ass., 2; J. E. Moran, Star A.C. 3; Albert H. Sander- 
son, Toronto Y. M. C. A., 4. Time, 10 3-ss. 

Putting 16-.pound shot—Won by Powers, with 4oft. 
1 3°8in.; Sanderson, 2, with 36ft. 1-4in.; White, 3, with 
34ft. 4 1-8in.; Moran, 4, with 33ft. 3in. 

Running high jump—Won by Powers, with sft. rrin.; 
White, 2, with stt. 2in.; Moran, 3, with s5ft.; Sanderson, 
4, With 4ft. 3 1-2in. 

880-yard walk—Won by Powers, time, 4m. 28 4-58. ; 
Sanderson, 2, 4m. 29s.; Moran, 3, 4m. 29 2-5s.; White, 4, 
4M. 44 4°58. : 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Won by Powers, with 
ro6ft. 8in.; White, 2, with 103ft. 1 1-2in.; Sanderson, 3, 
with rooft. 6 3-4in.; Moran, 4, with 87ft. 3 3-4in. 

Pole vault—Won by Powers, with roft. 4 1-2in.; San- 
derson, 2, with 8ft. 9 3-8in. The others did not reach the 
standard of 6ft. 6in. 

1z0-yard hurdle race—Won by Powers; White, 2; 
Moran, 3; Sanderson, 4. Time, 18s. Won by 7ft. ; 24ft. 
oetween second and third, and 8ft. between third and 
fourth. 

Throwing s56-pound weight — Won by, White, with 
a1ft. 6 3-8in.; Powers, 2, with roft. 6 3-8in.; Moran, 3, with 
-. 27. Sanderson failed to reach the standard 
of 15 feet. 

Running broad jump—Won by Powers, with arft. 
8 1-2in.; Moran, 2, with r7ft. 7 1-8in.; White, 3, with 17ft. 
4 4-2in.; Sanderson, 4, with r7ft. 3 1-2in. 

One-mile run--Won by Sanderson, time, 5m. 36s.; 
White, 2, 5m. 44 2-5s.; Moran, 3, 5m. 444-58. ; Powers, 4, 
6m. 24 3-58. 


Photo by T. C, Turner. 


1. J. E. Sullivan. 2 W. B. Curtis. 











PERCENTAGE. 

Events. Fowers. White. Sanderson. Moran. 
too-yards...... -ee Orr 832 762 733 
16-pound shot....... 669% 392% 473 340 
High jump........ 832 544 208 480 
880-yard walk .. .. 568 488 567 565 
16-pound hammer. 539 496% 465% 306% 
POS VOU <006.0006: 736 AA 430 wane 
120 vard hurdle.... 640 605 445 485 
56 pound weight... 217% 313% eeES 79% 
Broad jump ...... 82 408 400 429 
One-mile run .. .. 366 567 609 555 

Totals ....<0<. 6,203 4,646% 4.359% 4.033% 


Previous Winners of All-Around Championships— 
1884, W. R. Thompson, Montreal: 1885, M. W. Ford; 
1886, M. W. Ford; 1887, A. A. Jordan; 1888, M. W. Ford; 
1889, M. W. Ford; 1890, A. A. Jordan; 1891, A. A. Jordan; 
1892, M. O'Sullivan ; 1893, E. W. Goff ; 1894. E. W. Goff; 
1895, J. Cosgrove; 1896, L. P. Sheldon; 1897, E. H. Clark; 
1898, E.. C. White. 

OTHER ATHLETIC EVENTS. 

too yard dash, handicap— Won by G. H. Hofman, 
Knickerbocker A. C., 7yds.; Herbert E. Manvel, unat- 
tached, 6yds., 2; D. McCullough, Sea Side A. C., 
8 r-2yds., 3. Time, ros. 

Two-mile bicycle race, handicap—Won by Wiliiam 
Rogers, Brooklyn, zroyds.; J. Townsend, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., scratch, 2; D. J. Quille, Bayonne, 2oyds., 
3, Time, 4m. 39s. 

440-yard novice run—Won by L. E. Feurbach, West 
Side Branch Y. M.C. A.; M.S. Crosby, Jersey City, 23 
J. Crittenden, Knickerbocker A. C., 3. Time, 55 3-5s. 

880-yard run, handicap—Won by H. P. Smith, Yale 
A. C., 10yds.; G. C. Wood, New York A. C., 38yds., 2; 
H. E. Manvel, scratch, unattached, 3. Time, rm. 55 3-5. 

One mile bicycle race, novice—Won by Harry Ben- 
nett, Hrooklyn; Peter West, National A. C., 2; A. P. La 
Verdine, New York, 3. Time. 1m. 36 2-5s. 

One-mile run, handicap—Won by James Sheehan, 
Knickerbocker A. C , zoyds.; Gus Hahn, Albany, N. Y., 
8syds., 2; C. B. Spitzer, Yale A. A., r5yds., 3. time, 4m. 
24 1-58. 

Running high jump (open to Vale and Harvard)— 
Won by A. N. Rice, Harvard, with 6ft. 7-8in.; C. M. 
Rotch, 2, with sft. 11 7-8in. 

Running broad jump (open to Yale and Harvard)— 
Won by C. D. Daly, Harvard, with 22ft. 3 1-8in.; J. T. 
Harrington, Harvard. 2, with 2oft. 10 1-4in.; C. W. Cady, 
Yale, 3, with 2oft. 2 1-8in. 

SWIMMING EVENTS. 

t50-yard handicap—Won by W. C. Miller, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., 108.; Fred. A. Wenck, New York A. C.,98., 
2; C. P. Hinton, New York A. C., 128.,3. Time, 2m. 3 4-55. 

1oo-yard novice—Won by W. D. Lyon, New York A. 
C.; J. T. Keeler, New York City, 2; L. H. Slawson, 
Knickerbocker A. C.,3. Time,1m. 1845s. ° 
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CRICKET. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE STRENGTII TESTS. 

In the fall of last year some dozen or more of 
the principal colleges forming the College Gym- 
nasium Association, entered an aie wee 
strength test contest, to be decided by May 1 
1899. Of these, seven made returns this year, 
and all promise to do so next. The test was in 
the strength of back, strength of legs, strength 
of right fore-arm, strength of left fére-arm, 
strength of lungs, or 1-20 capacity of lungs, 
strength of upper arms (triceps) and chest, 
strength of upper arms (biceps) and back. Of 
the seven colleges that sent in returns Harvard 
leads with a total of 55,437~points for the first 
fifty, Columbia comes next with a total of 50,- 
096.3, Amherst third with a total of 48,090.6, 
University of Minnesota fourth with 45,356.8, 
Dickinson College fifth with 43,318.4, Wesleyan 
sixth with 36,713 points, and New York Univer- 
sity last with a few entries. 

Harvard’s first fifty average 22 years and 3 
months in age, 5 feet 9.8 inches in height, and 
160 pounds in weight. In these respects they 
surpass all of their opponents, Amherst coming 
next in point of age, averaging 21 years and 10 
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months, and Columbia in height and weight, 


‘averaging 5 feet 9.2 inches and 154 pounds re- 


spectively. Harvard's first fifty average 1108.7; 
Columbia, roo1.9; Amherst, 961.8 ; University 
of Minnesota, 907.1; Dickinson, 866.6; Wes- 
leyan, 734.2, On the first fifty of all the col- 
leges, Harvard has twenty-one men, including 
the first man, C. G. Herbert, ’o00, who has a 
total of 1595.4 points. Amherst has twelve 
men on the first fifty, the next largest number 
to Harvard; Columbia has eight on the first 
fifty, University of Minnesota four, Dickinson 
College three, and New York University two 
It will be noticed that, although Wesleyan were 
sixth in the grand total for their fifty men, they 
had no representative among the first fifty. 


The first ten men and their total points 
scored follow: C. H. Herbert, Harvard, 1595 4; 
F. E. Craver, Dickinson, 1352.5; G. O. Tobey, 
Harvard, 1319.4; A. M. Devall, Dickinson, 
1312; W. D. Ballentine, Amherst, 13065; D. 
P. Hawkins, Harvard, 1285.9; J. L. Vander- 
bilt, Amherst, 1279.9; R.S. Phillips, Amherst, 
1278; R. Bigelow, Columbia, 1272.5; M. Ferch, 
University of Minnesota, 1242.4. 





INTERCOLLEGIATE, 


HE series of games for the Annual Inter- 
Collegiate Cricket Championship were 
started May 17th, on the grounds ot 
the Longwood Cricket Club, with a 
match between Harvard and Pennsyl- 

vania, which resulted in a most decisive victory 
for Harvard by a score of gt to 35. 

Harvard’s win was chiefly due to the all- 
round work of the team in the field, the first- 
class bowling of Lester, who took six wickets 
for twelve runs, and the well-played innings of 
Murray, who compiled 31 runs, Pennsylvania’s 
fieiding was decidedly loose, 

The second match, played at the Manheim 
grounds, May 2oth, between Pennsylvania and 
Haverford, resulted in a close finish, and a win 
for Haverford by a margin of 9 runs. Penn- 
sylvania played a far better game than in the 
first match, and ran up a total of 116 runs, but 
the good batting of W. S. Hinchman (29) and 
W. W. Justice (26) helped considerably to raise 
Haverford’s total to 125. 

The batting throughout was good, five of the 
men on each team running into double figures. 

The final match was played May 27th, be- 
tween Harvard and Haverford and resulted in 
a win for Harvard and also gave them the 
championship. 

Haverford started the batting, but Lester 
was again in such fine form with the ball that 
he captured seven of their wickets at a small 
cost of 15 runs. None of the team reached 
double figures, and the side were disposed of 
for a total of 38 runs. 

Harvard, in her turn, set up a total of 96, to 
which Horstmann contributed an innings of 20 
(not out), Both teams played steadily in the 
field. 

The Canadian College cricketers were easily 
beaten on the Manheim grounds, Philadelphia, 
on July 6th, by a composite team from Harvard, 
daverford and Pennsylvania, The U.S. team 


having an innings to spare and a surplus of 69 
runs. 

The Canadians in their first innings made 85. 
The U.S. team made 166 runs for five wickets 
town in their first inning, and raised the total 
to 206 before the tenth wicket fell. With 121 
to maketo save an inning’s defeat, the Cana- 
dians were unable to do anything with the 
bowlers, and were all out for 61, or 146 as the 
total for both innings. 


THE AUSTRALIANS IN ENGLAND, 


At the time of writing, the latest mail from 
England brings news of the thirteenth match 
on the Australians’ schedule. So far they have 
proved themselves even a better team than was 
at first expected, and their record now stands, 
matches won, 7; lost, 1; drawn, 5. Of the test 
matches played, the first resulted in a draw and 
the second an easy win for the Australians over 
England. A summary of the matches follows: 


May 8, 9, ro—At Crystal Palace, South of England, 
246, a Australians, 375, 7 (for 1 wicket); drawn. 

May 11, 12, 13—At Layton, Essex, 199 and 144; Aus- 
tralians, 144 and 73. 

May ts, 16, 17—At the Oval, Surrey, 114 and 64; Aus- 
tralians, 249. 

May 18, 19, 2o—At Eastbourne, Australians, 222 and 
227(for 8 wickets); an England XI, 171 and 106, 

May 22, 23, 24—At Sheffield, Yorkshire, 83 (for 5 
wickets); match abandoned owing to rain. 

May 23,26—At Old Trafford, Australians, 267; Lan- 
cashire, tozand 81. 

May 29, 30, 31—On Christ Church Grounds, Austra- 
lians, 303 and — 4 wickets); Oxford, 34:1; drawn. 

une 1, 2, 3—At Nottingham, Australians, 252 and 
230 (for 8 wickets): England, 193 and 155 (for 7 wick- 
ets); drawn. 

June 5, 6,7—At Lord’s, M.C C. and Ground, 245 and 
230; Australians, 352 and 125 (fur 2 wickets). 

June 8, 9 10o—At Cimbridge, Cambridge, 436 and 122; 
Australians, 436 and i124 (for no wickets) 

June 12, 13, 144—At Bradford, Australians, 141 and 
413; Yorkshire, 235 an | 278 (for 9 wickets). 

June 13, 16, 17—.\t Lord's, England, 206 ‘and 240; Aus- 
tralians, 42t and 28 (for no wickets). 

June 19, 20, 21:—At Portsmouth, Oxford erty ony! 
Past and Present, 251 and 135; Australians, 373 (for 8 
wickets), and 16 (for no wickets). 

C. Turner. 
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BASEBALL. 


IN THE EAST. 


OW that the college baseball 
season is over, it is apparent 
that the playing of the yearwas 
not up to the average. With 

the exception of Georgetown, 

all the teams played very poor ball 
at times, and the final series be- 
tween the larger colleges produced 
some very poor work, the pitching 
being particularly wild and un- 
steady. Georgetown played along 
schedule, met all comers, and fin- 
ished the season with an almost un- 
broken record of victories—a fine 
record, fairly won, by steady, in- 
telligent, hard work on the part of 
all the men, and not by the brill- 
iancy of any two or three players. 
Georgetown is entitled to due 
credit for the best record of the 
year, and one seldom equaled and 
probably never surpassed by a college team. 
Of the others, Princeton and Pennsylvania 
played the steadiest game, with Princeton 
probably the stronger, while Yale and Har- 
vard played very erratic ball, with this dif- 
ference: Yale’s poor work came sandwiched 
in between well-played games, while Harvard 
did its poor playing in a bunch, in May, and 
then finished very strongly in June, winning 
from Brownand Holy Cross, twice each, Penn- 
sylvania, and finally winning her Yale series 
away from home, after losing the first game 
at home. 

Then, too, there have been very few evenly 
balanced teams—teams approaching anything 
like uniform strength in all departments. 
Princeton relied almost wholly on her battery, 
backed up by fair fielding, while Harvard's 
success was won in the face of some of the 
most discouraging pitching any team ever 
worked behind. Andso we might goon. On 
the other hand, however, the so-called big 
teams were generally well matched and played 
exciting and interesting series as a rule, the 
Harvard-Princeton series being the most promi- 
nent exception, while the Harvard-Yale series 
proved the most exciting lot of games college 
baseball has produced in years. On the whole, 
the spectators have been well entertained and 
the season has been, in that respect at least, 
most successful, The games have been played 
almost without bickerings or other unpleasant 
features, and generally with the best of feeling 
between the contesting players—all of which is 
more important than that the players should 
show exceptional skill. 

The playing season would be more satisfac- 
tory if Princeton and Pennsylvania could ar- 
range a series to be played during the last of 
June, while Yale and Harvard are playing 
their games. An unusual feature of Eastern 
college baseball was the series between an 
Eastern and a Western college, Pennsylvania 
paying University of Chicago a visit and losing 
to her, two games out of three, by scores of 9-3, 
6-3, 1-7, Brown doing good work only in the 
last game. ‘The series tends to show that the 
margin, if any, in the playing strength, between 





the Eastern and Western colleges is very small. 
The Michigan-Cornell games bear this out. 

Princeton won her Yale series quite handily, 
after losing the first game, by a score of 8—o, 
and with it the title to the baseball supremacy 
over Harvard and Yale. Yale’s play was of a 
very poor order at all points, and a very de- 
cided falling off from the first game of the 
series. The excellent battery work of Hilde- 
brand and Kafer did the rest. On the whole, 
Princeton has had a very successful season, 
winning most of her games and losing only her 
Georgetown series: Kafer has again shown 
himself the best of the college backstops, and 
with Hildebrand makes the best college battery 
of the year. The latter's great strength and 
speed, together with his coolness at all times, 
makes him a very effective man. Of the other 
men, Bedford, at second, and Suter, in left- 
field, have done the best work. The former 
has fielded beautifully, covering a large amount 
of ground, picking up grounders cleanly and 
throwing cleanly and accurately. Suter, in 
left, has always fielded well, and has been 
Princeton's best base-runner for some years. 
This year he has batted terrifically, and has 
been especially successful in the important 
games. His batting in the Harvard games did 
much to win the series. and he was altogether 
a very valuable member of the team. Prince- 
ton can fairly claim the supremacy in the East, 
but it is doubtful if her team could have de- 
feated either Harvard or Yale as they played 
in their final series. 

Harvard’s team, after the most depressing 
month of May, suddenly turned about and 
played very strongly all through June, wind- 
ing up with a hard-won victory over Yale. 
The team started off very strongly on its 
Southern trip, but ran steadily downhill dur- 
ing May, being handicapped by the miser- 
able work of its pitchers and Captain Haugh- 
ton’s injury. Haughton had been playing at 
second, but his injured ankle made it necessary 
for him to take a less active position, and he 
finally went back to first, his old place. Good- 
rich was tried in the outfield, but was too slow, 
and so lost his place on the team. Finke re- 
tained his place at second, where he played 
better every day. Galbraith, at short, was the 
surprise of the month, for he improved rapidly 
in his fielding, covering a great deal of ground 
and playing almost without an error. His 
batting, too, was very strong, and he was 
probably the most timely hitter on the team. 
Sears was restored to his old place in left after 
along lay-off, which certainly did him good. 
His play in the Yale series was first-class in 
every respect, and his hitting very timely. 

Taken as a whole the team has a good rec- 
ord, particularly if we consider the fine work 
of its pitchers, Fitz has done fairly steady 
work, but has been hit rather hard all the year 
and only good work in the infield saved him. 
He has, however, given too many bases on 
balls, and what is worse, these have generally 
been given to the first man up. No team hit 
Morse at all, but a lame arm kept him from 
much-needed practice and his work was gener- 
ally too erratic to make him very useful to his 
team. His game against Holy Cross (1-0) was 
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probably the best exhibition of pitching, all 
things considered, any Eastern college game 
showed this year. Reid caught brilliantly 
throughout the year, and for the last six weeks 
of the season caught up behind the bat all the 
time. The team have rewarded him as he de- 
serves by electing him captain for next year. 
All in all, the Harvard team is entitled to great 
credit for its good fielding and for its splendid 
brace at the close of the season. To win the 
Yale series by hard-fought victories in New 
Haven and New York after a most discourag- 
ing defeat at home, required the best sort of 
pluck and hard work, and the Harvard team 
certainly atoned for most of its earlier failures 
by these two victories. 

Yale’s team proved a sad disappointment to 
its supporters. Its early games showed great 
strength in all points except in the battery, the 
outfield being particularly strong and the bat- 
ting and base-running of the very best. Then 
came the first Princeton game in which Rob- 
ertson pitched splendidly, and the Yale team 
outplayed Princeton so decisively that the out- 
come of the series seemed certain. From that 
time the team failed to bat, andin the next two 
Princeton games supported its pitchers very 
poorly, The result was two easy victories for 
Princeton. The first two Harvard games were 
well played, but the third was lost by poor hit- 
ting, reckless base-running and some of the 
wildest throwing ever seen on adiamond. The 
play of the team seems the more remarkable 
because in this series the battery, hitherto con- 
sidered the weak part of the team, played more 
creditably than any one else. Sullivan stopped 
base-running, and Robertson, though hit fairly 
hard, was steadiness itself, giving no bases on 
balls in the whole series and pitching his. best 
at all times. Yale's outfield played strongly 
through the whole series, Yale lost largely 
because her men, though good individual play- 
ers, failed utterly to play a team game. Camp 
has been elected captain for next year. 

Pennsylvania did not enjoy much success in 
her closing games, losing nearly all of the 
games in her Northern trip, and two out of three 
of her Chicago series. Brown evidently had 
too much pitching to do, and was out of form 
much of thetime. His delivery lacks variety, 
and he depends too much on his speed. Flavel, 
his catcher, has played a very strong game be- 
hind the bat, and throws well. The other 
members of the team have fielded well, but 
were weak at the bat. 

Cornell has played no games of importance 
since the last issue of OuTING. 

At Providence, for the first time in several 
years, the students have had to support a really 
unsuccessful team. Occasionally when one of 
the pitchers pitched an unusually effective 
game the men behind him would brace and 
play the lively aggressive game usual with 
Brown teams, but most of the time the work 
has been listless and without determination, 
and defeat has been accepted apparently as a 
matter of course. The fault has been largely 
with the pitchers, who have not been at all 
effective, and with the batting, which was gen- 
erally weak and wholly without team work. 
In the box Captain Sedgwick was the: most 
successful, but the brunt of the work fell upon 
the left-hander, Washburn, who was hit steadily 
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in most of his games and who gave too many 
bases on balls. Le Stage behind the bat de- 


-serves great credit for his snappy work, his 


playing being always of the best, no matter 
how poorly the remainder of the men did their 
work. Paine at first base also did good work. 

Holy Cross has had a most prosperous season, 
winning all but three or four games in a long 
schedule, and losing only one series—that with 
Harvard. The batting and fielding have been 
very strong, and the team had two very effect- 
ive pitchers in Griffin and Linehan. The vic- 
tory over Georgetown, score 11—4, is one in 
which the college takes special satisfaction. 
Nearly all the Holy Cross players return for 
another year, and the prospects for a strong 
team are excellent. 

The annual Andover-Exeter game, played at 
Exeter, resulted in a victory for Andover, 
owing to her superior fielding and the more 
effective pitching of Saunders. 

Among the New England colleges the play 
has been unusually close this year. Williams 
has had perhaps the most satisfactory season. 
Plunkett has pitched very strongly, and Captain 
Reardon has handled his team finely. Dart- 
mouth played rather unsteadily and had diffi- 
culty in splitting even with Williams, while she 
found Brown fairly easy to defeat, and even 
won a game from Harvard. The team has an 
excellent catcher in Drew and batted heavily, 
but lacked a pitcher and did not field especially 
well, 

Amherst’s team was the best she has had 
in some years, but was no match for either 
Williams or Dartmouth. The team was un- 
steady, and its pitchers did not do good work at 
critical points, 

Wesleyan had a better team than the record 
shows and should have occupied a better po- 
sition. The veteran pitcher, Townsend, was 
not at his best, however, and Lufkin, a fresh- 
man, lacked experience. He should be very 
effective another year. Wesleyan played much 
better ball in her independent games than in 
her games in the Williams-Amherst league. In 
this new triangular league Williams stands first, 
having won three out of four games with each 
of its rivals. The contest in the old league be- 
tween Williams, Amherst and Dartmouth re- 
sulted in a tie between Williams and Dart- 
mouth. Dartmouth started off with a good 
lead and seemed an easy first, but Williams, 
aided by the fine pitching of Plunkett, played 
very strongly in tie June games and managed 
to make a tie, though the championship remains 
in Dartmouth’s hands. 

This league ends with this year’s games, as 


Dartmouth is looking for stronger rivals, Be- 

low are the records : 
TRIANGULAR LEAGUE RECORD. 
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7 Fes 
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BARECIMOMER.,.., scccensecsceseces Ceceeecccees a 2 "Ss 
Ambherst..... eecccevvecce ee evcccceccccceees ¥ 2 2 
GOMOS OK ccicecsccsccccccsccsoocees 9 3 6 


HARVARD, 7; PRINCETON, 6. 


Cambridge, June soth.—Harvard won her 
second University of Pennsylvania game by 
fine uphill work. Harvard could do nothing 
with Brown till the fifth inning, after which he 
was hit steadily. Fitz won his own game by 
driving in the winning run with two men out 
and two strikes on him. 





HARVARD. 

ab. r. bh. th. po. a. 6. 

Loughlin, cf., SS......064+ 5 2 2 2 o I 1 
Seen oe 3 2 2 2 2 ° ° 
Haughton, rb......e0.00.- 5 ° 2 2 7 o ° 
BO, Giccccccsce eecccceess 5 ° ° o 4 ° 
CEBIDPRIEN, BB. ncccces 210 8 o 2 2 I I ° 
RMON, Flo. cccecccccecses 5 1 4 6 2 o ° 
CITEO, 3Deaccccicesss soe 6 ° © ° I 2 ° 
Fincke, 2b........ eeececce 4 ° ° ° 2 ° ° 
DA Dc cccccesesce a000 3 2 I I I 4 I 
MIB 2 ks cedsceee vores 39 7 13 #%&S 27 12 2 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

ao. ££: Dh. tb. fo. &. «©. 

Ramsey, SS......... Sah ee ° I I 2 I I 
DOORS, The vccece ° ° ° ° ° I 
Collier, 2b.... .... °o oOo 0°o I 4 I 
Gillender, rb..... 2 2 ‘ « “‘e I 
Hayden, If ° ° ° ° ° I 
White, 3B....cccce.ssceee 2 I I 2 2 ° 
PIAVGL, Crcccccscccsccccese 2 2 4 1 2 ° 
SS Sorte ° ° ° I 2 ° 
BLOWN, Pc. ecvccscsecese ° I I ° 4 I 
Totals.....<0. niece nieate aie 32 6 7 %2 26 125 6 
BRA yvar ..cccccece. eee eooo0o 3390 0 =? 
Pennsylvania.........+ eseee O 3020001 O06 


NS 


PRINCETON, 6; YALE, 


Princeton, June roth—This was a finely 
played game up to the seventh inning, when 
most of the runs were scored. In this inning 
Yale batted in two runs and took the lead, but 
lost itand the game immediately, on four hits 





and two men hit by pitched balls. This game 
left the Yale-Princeton series a tie. 
PRINCETON. YALE. 
r. bh.po.a e. r. bh.po.a.e. 
Sutter, if..... 22200 D’Saulles,2b.. oo O01 2 
Kaufer,c....r 1 8 0 o Quimby, 3b..0 0 300 
Harrison, rf..0 o o o o| Wear, cf...... oe os 2 6 
Hildebr’nd, po 1 1: 3 0] Wallace,rf..0 1 0 0 o 
Bedford, 2b..0 o 2 1 o| Camp, ss..... ©1:220 
Green, 1b .. v o 7 © 2] Sullivan,c....1 2 5 1 © 
H’tchins'n,3b 2 2 4 2 o| Waddell,rb..1 ott 0 0 
McGibbon, sso o o 1 o| Eddy, If....... 00000 
Watkins, cf... 1 1 2 o o| Robinson, p..o v o 5 1 
MON 6 cvcinae © e000 Oo 
Totals.......6 727 7 2 Totals ......2 524 10 3 
DINU  r cckees weesnetannde eee 6 & oe @ a 
MN Uiatviek ou colenaniasaaues °0 0000020 om 


PRINCETON, II ; YALE, 4. 


New York, June 17¢h.—Princeton won this 
game easily by timely hitting and the good 
work of Hildebrand, who kept the Yale hits 


*Cook batted for Robinson in ninth. 
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scattered, and struck out nine men. Yale’s 
fielding was poorer than the score shows and 
her base-running very reckless. 








PRINCETON, YALE, 
r. bh.po. a.e. r. bh. po.a. e. 
Sutter, lf.....1 2 3 1 o]| D’Saulles,eb.,3 2 2 5 1 
Kafer, c.......3 110 2 o| Quimby, 3b...0 0 3 01 
Harrison, tf...2 2 + o 1] Wear. cf...... ortrtres 
Hildebr’nd, p 2 2 o o o| Wallace, rf...0 1 3 0 0 
Bedford, 2b...0 1 3 o 1|Camp,ss..... “2.6 & 4 
Green,rb .... 1 1 2 0 o/ Sullivan,c...0 2 5 0 o 
H’tchins’n,3b 0 o 5 2 1] Waddell,ib..0 0 9 © o 
McGibbon, ss 1 o 2 1: o| Eddy, lf © o1r%90°0 
Wwaetning, Cf...8 t t 2+ [COOK Discses.. 0 °orf oOo 
Robertson, p. r 2 1 t 0 
Totals......3% 927 7 4 SOAS.........4 35 25. 8 3 
PEIMNCSCOD i <.c.05:cries.cieniessaes if es 605 © 6 «= 
PRS 6 ons snsexaamdns caseeeee © 0100020 I— 4 


HARVARD, I; HOLY CROSS, 0 (TEN INNINGS). 


Cambridge, June '17th.—This was probably 
the best exhibition of college baseball the sea- 
son of 1899 can show. Morse pitched splendid- 
ly, not a Holy Cross man reaching second till 
the tenth inning. Griffin also pitched effect- 
ively, but had better support in the field. 
Morse and Galbraith fielded brilliantly for 
Harvard, as did Fox and Dyer for Holy Cross. 


HARVARD. | HOLY CROSS. 

ab.bh.po.a.e. | ab.bh.po.a.e. 

Lough’n, cf... 4 1 1r 0 o| O'Reilly, rf...3 0 0 0 o 
Sears, lf...... 5 6 3 6 0) UGe 40....4.4 9 2 6 © 
Haugh'n, 1b.. 3 o tr 1 of] MeTigue,rb.. 3 118 o o 
OIG. C......34 2 4% o o/ Carmey.lf....4¢ 0 3 0 © 
Galbra’h,ss.. 4 o 6 6 o| Linneh’n,2b..4 o 2 2 0 
Dibviee, 1f....4 2 0 0 of Dye Sic. 4 1 47 © 
Clark, 3b..... 3 0 2 1 1|Kenney,cf....4 0 0 o 
Fincke, 2b....4 1 2 4 o| Griffin, p..... 20040 
Morse, p -2 0 2 3 o| Brennan, c,...4 0 1 0 o 
TOR 266.0 af £90 35. 1 Totals......32 22819 1 
BIAEVROE..cscccesecesensese © 00000000 1 


YALE, 2; HARVARD, O. 


Cambridge, June 22a.—This was a finely 
played game, lost on bases on balls by Fitz. 
Neither nine could hit, and both fielded splen- 
didly Robertson did not give a single base 
on balls, fielded his position brilliantly, and his 
hit was instrumental in bringing in the runs, 
It was decidedly Robertson’s day. 


YALE. | HARVARD. 

1b.po.a.e. | 1b. po.a.e. 

De Saulles, 2b...0 4 3 o| Loughlin, cf...... 1200 
Quinby, 3b....... rr 3 of Sears, If.....e.0. °o 200 
WAT, CE ic0c000: o 2 0 o| Haughton, 1b....0 5 o 1 
Wallace, rf......2 : o of Reid, C..........6236 0 © 
Camp. ss........0 o 2 o| Galbraith, ss..... o220 
Sullivan, c ...... o 5.2 o| Dibblee, rf......1 0 0 o 
Waddell, rb..... sae © 0} Clark, 3b. .....0-. or%é8€°o 
a nL. ee zr t o 1] Fincke, 2b.......% 4 2 © 
Robertson, p....2 : 3 0] Fitz, p.... Pisa a a 
Totals. «0.00000 Ga723 1! ‘Potals..... .. 527.7 1 
Wiicadesaassaresisoseessesis © 0 © 0 0 0 0 2 o-2 
eS errs © © 000000 oo 


HARVARD, 4; YALE, 3. 


New Haven, June 27th.—Harvard won this 
game in the Yale field, in the face of a Yale 
commencement crowd, by running Yale off her 
feet in the first inning, when three safe bunts 
in succession coupled with two errors, gave 
them three runs. After that Yale played bril- 
liantly. Superior team work won the game. 
Robertson again pitched without a base on 
balls. 
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HARVARD YALE. 
ab.r. bh.po.a.e ab.r.bh. po.a.e 


Lo'gh‘n, cf. 3 « 3 0 <|Quinby, "sb. 4 o38@84 1 


Sears, If....2 2 1 oo Quinby, 3b. f © 6o 2 § 2 
Ha’ton, 1b. 2 t rit o o| Wear, cf. ae 2 ££ * 
Reid, c..... 3009 8 0} Cook, Maint ¢ ¢€ oo 6 @ 
Gatb’th,ss. 3 0 0 © 2 Wallace. 1 feta as 0 4 
Dibblee.rf. 4 o 1 © o o/Camp,ss.. 4 1 2 0 2 31 
Clark, sb..3 0 © 1 8 t2s es 


o| Sullivan, C. 3 

o| W — ih 3 3 

o|Eddy,lt.... 3 0 2 2048 
Roberts’n.p 2 2 


Fincke, 2b. 4 0 © 3 4 
PUR, DP evece 3 0 © o:t 


Totals....27 4 427 9 1! Totals....25 3 9 27 14 


PERO ss cnnsigainsssessvnscie 30 ft 00000 04 
Pi nietinnnswasensdabemsanes °20000200 1-3 
HARVARD, 13; YALE, I0, 


New York, July :st.—The third game was a 
wild scramble wholly unworthy of both teams, 
won on Harvard’s superior batting and Yale’s 
poor fielding: Yale could not hit Morse, but 
he and Fitz gave ten bases on balls and hit one 
man between them, all of which seemed only 
to make the other members of the nine work 
the harder Robertson, on the other hand, 
was hit hard, but pitched his third successive 


Harvard game without a base on balls—a re- 
markable yan 4 
HARVARD. ' YALE. 


ab. bh.po., a.e. ab. bh. po. a.e. 


Loughlin,c... 5 2 1 o o DeSaulles, 2b.4 1 5 3 1 
| 5 120 o|Quinby, 3b.. wt = o£ € 
H’ghton, 1b... 4 © 9 © 1;Camp, ss. 420 3 3 
Oe ee 3 7. oiSullivan.c....5 « 5 2 0 
Galbraith, ss. 5 1 1 6 a Tian e £2 F 4 
Dibblee. rf.... 5 1 1 o 2/Cook, ct. stood 
Clark, 3..... 5 3 1 o o| Waddell. 5 11r 0 oO 
Fincke, 2b ... 5 3 5 3 oiEddy,If....... 30200 
Fitz, p........ 1 0 o o o;Robertson.p..4 1 o 3 1 
Morse, p....... 4 & 0 0 of —----—-— 

Totals.......44 16 27 10 3! ‘Totals.......35 82713 7 
ee ee 2108 3 ft © 2 3—13 

BIOs ccccrccccccscescense eoer 0 6 0 1 F O 2 O GIO 
June 6—At Philadelphia: University of Michigan, 4; 

wot F., 2. 


‘  7—At New York: Fordham, 12; U. of Toronto, 8. 

** g—At Worcester: Holy Cross, 8; U. of P., 7 (10 in- 
ning) 

*  9—At Williamstown: Williams, $55, Dartmouth, 4. 

‘** 10o—At Princeton: Princeton, 6; Yale, 2. 

‘* yo—At Fordham: Fordham.8; Manhattan, 7. 

* ro—At Middletown: 
ronto, 1. 

‘© y4—At Cambridge: Harvard, 9: Brown, o. 

‘* a4—At Worcester: Holy Cross, 15; U. of Toronto, o. 

‘* 37—At Cambridge: Harvard, 1; Holy Cross, o (10 
innings). 

‘* 17—At New York: Princeton, 11; Yale, 4 

‘“* 47—At Middletown: Amherst, 6; Wesleyan, 2. 

‘© 17—At Chicago: U. of Chicago, 9; U. of P., 3. 

* 19g—At Chicago: U. of Chicago, 6; U. of P., 3 

** 2i—At Williamstown: Williams, 10; Amherst, 6. 

“© 21— At Chicago: U. of P.,7; U. of Chicago, 1. 

** 23—At Cambridge: Yale, 2; Harvard, o. 

* 24—At Amherst: Amherst, 2; Wesleyan, o (5 in- 
nings). 

** 26—Ac Amherst: Williams, 4; Amherst, o. 

** 27—At New Hawen: Harvard, 4: Yale, 3. 

July 1—At New York: Harvard, 13; Yale, ro. 


Wesleyan, 12; U. of To- 


Post CaprTain, 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST.* 


CHICAGO, 9 ;.WISCONSIN, 6. 
Madison, May oth.—Poor fielding in last two 
innings lost the game for Wisconsin, Jackson, 
of Wisconsin, being more effective than Smith. 
CHICRO 2.cccccccceves © 000100 5 3-9 


Wisconsit.....0....cccccceses © 5000000 1-6 
MICHIGAN, 2; ILLINOIS, I. 
Ann Arbor, May roth.—In a pitcher's con- 


test, with honors pretty evenly divided be- 





*A miscarriage of the mail prevented this record 
appearing in last month’s issue. In order to complete 
the story of the year we give it place. 
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tween Miller and McCullom, Illinois getting 
but two hits off Miller and Michigan but three 
from McCullom, Michigan won in the tenth 


inning. Three opportune two-baggers did the 
trick, 

eee -©000n0000 31—2 
er ore I © 0000000 ot 


CHICAGO, 6; NORTHWESTERN, 4 
Chicago, May 13th.—Whith both teams play- 
ing well in the field and hitting pretty freely, 
Chicago won out in the last inning. 


2—6 
o—% 


Ce... cenetaceeuee ~~ O09 8@2O6@8 Of O 
Northwestern.... ......es0. 0000300 1 


ILLINOIS, 


Madison, May 13th.—With but two hits off 
McCullom, Wisconsin had nochance whatever. 
Both teams fielded loosely. 


13; WISCONSIN, 4. 


Illinois...... 
Wisconsin... 


2—13 
o— 4 


MICHIGAN, 43 ILLINOIS, 3. 


Champaign, May 18th.—In a battle royal, 
with Illinois having the best of the batting, 
McCullom, of Illinois, faring better than Miller, 
of Michigan, in the box, errors in right field 
and at short lost the game for Illinois in the 
eighth inning. 








MICHIGAN. II.LINOIS. 
r. h. p..a.e. rh. pace 
Mat’son, 2b...0 o 3 3 1 ma a Cia 8 6 O 8 
McGinnis, cf.o0 1 1 1 1] Lotz, cf.... © 0° 300 
Sullivan, $ss..o0 1 3 3 o] Fulton, 2b...0 1 6 4 c 
Blencoe,1b.. 0 o12 0 of Adsit,1b.....0 0 9 o o 
Lunn, c.. s 2s 8 of Wueer, f....% s © @ 8 
Flesher, 3b.. 1 t 0 o o| Flaeger, 3b... 1 2 2 3 0 
Davies, If. 1 0 © o 1] Mathews.ss..o 1 0 4 3 
Snow, Sea rt 2 3 e o}] McCullom, P. oo 
Miller, p......0 2 © 3 of Hall, N........0 o 0 6 © 
Wernham, if. © r0e°0 0 
Tetnla..<<.. 4 8a71 3 Totals..... 3 102413 5 
PRICRIW OR. .ccreeres 20 coon O OO O 2 O O 2 wi—% 
TIINOIS.... .ccccccccccccecs -0© © 0 30000 c3 


MICHIGAN, 4; 


Champaign, May 19th.—After Illinois filled 
the bases in the sixthinning, Miller took Lehr’s 
place in the box and practically saved the game 
and won the Middle West Championship for 
Michigan. McCullom was effective, but Michi- 
gan’s hits were verv opportune. Lotz’s work 
in center field, for Illinois, was the feature, 


ILLINOIS, 2. 





ILLINOIS. MICHIGAN, 
r. Ap. a. @ r.h. p. ave. 
Johnson, c....0 o 4 0 o| Matteson, 2b.0 0 5 2 o 
Lotz, cf........0 t § o o| McGinnis, cf.o 1: 1 0 o 
Fulton, 2b....0 2 2 1 1|Sullivan, ss..1 2 2 5 1 
Adsit, 1b..... 12610 Blencoe, 1b... tr 0 9 O 2 
Wilder, rf....0 1 o 1 o] Lunn,c........0 1 5 2 0 
Flaeger, 3b...0 0 2 3 2 Flesher, Be Iroroe 
Mathews. ss.. 0 o 2 3 0, Davies, lf.. ©1000 
McCullom, p.o o 1: 1 1]|Snow,rf..... 1 2 200 
Wernhan, If. 1 © 2 o o| Miller, p...... ©0040 
Lehr, p.......0 0 2 2 0 
Totals... .. 2 62410 4 TOtAls ..0+<0 4 72715 2 
DICTATE 6 i0ciccesss itm bee ee 8 oS —4 
IE cab ctaiescasneee ©0001 0100 2 


ILLINOIS, 9 ; NORTHWESTERN, 3. 


Champaign, May 20th.—Both teams played 


rather indifferent ball, and Illinois won by bat- 
ting Johnson freely. 


PILED, cn.cwrsinintese-s04020500 5 
Northwestern. ...... ° 
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CHICAGO, 9 } ILLINOIS, 3. 
Champaign, May 24th.—Miserable fielding 
by Illinois and strong batting by Chicago de- 
cided the contest. 
SE ckcdvetsvecdvissrives © 102400 0 2-9 
TNINOIS...cecccccvesers jonainea © 0 0 0 3 0 0 O O-3 
CHICAGO, II ; NORTHWESTERN, 0. 
Chicago, May 25th.—Merrifield held North- 
western to three hits and was well supported. 
Eleven errors back of Johnson and seven hits 
and six bases on balls netted Chicago eleven 
runs. 

Chicago scan elt taal Sock 40 6% 
Northwestern....... seeces © 000000 0 oo 
MICHIGAN, 6; WISCONSIN, I. 

Detroit, May  30th.— Miller's effectiveness 
and Jackson’s wildness tell the tale. 

ID. 6 scar ecndiadwasis cones 1 t00 2 © 2 0..—6 
te ee ee ©oo0o00o008«%82LrDmCUCUOWUCOUUC OI 
ILLINOIS, 9; CHICAGO, 2. 

Chicago, June 6th.— Illinois won second 
place in the Middle West contest by taking 

three out of the four games with Chicago. 





ILLINOIS CHICAGO. 

r.bh.po. a.e. r.bh.po.a.e. 
Johnson,c....0 o 2 0 o}| Merrifild,3b..0 1 1 4 1 
Fulton, 2b...... t 1 3 5 ©o| Hershb’r,cf.. 1 0 2 0 1 
Adsit, rb..... 1 o16 o 1] Kennedy,rb.. 1 314 0 1 
Sheean,rf....0 1 1t o 1] Vernon,eb....0 1 4 0 4 
Wernh'm, If.. 1 1 1 1 of Ewing, rf...... ©0002 
Lots, cf.......0 0 3 0 ©} Allen, &......0 0 8 ¢ 2 
Mathews, ss.. 4 2 0 5 0o| Southard, Ilf..0 0 1 0 o 
Flaeger, 3b... 1 2 1 1 1] Smith, p...... ©0070 
Lundgren,p.. 1 0 o 6 o| Bodwell,c..... ot set 6 
Totals..... 9 72718 3 TOROAE: 0 <0 006 2 627 1611 
BUAMOTG o.06 dc icsciecvcvieasics 22101 © 3 © 2 o-9 
Chicago. ..0....crcvcccecccecs 20000000 o-—2 


May 3—At Ann Arbor, Mich.: Michigan, 9; Indiana, « 
“ 4--At Chicago: Chicago, 13; Indiana, 6. 

4—At Lake Forest, Ill.: Rush, 14; Lake Forest, 11. 

4—At Lafayette, Ind.: Notre Dame, 10; Purdue, 5. 


“ 


LAWN 
THE SOUTHERN CHAMPIONSHIP, 


HE Southern championship tournament 

held at Washington narrowed down to 

a duel between Davidson and Paret, and 

again with the same result, the Southern- 

er proving invincible on his own courts. 

In the doubles Davidson and Paret won 

again for the fourth year in succession, with 

the loss of only one set. In the handicap sin- 

gles the local handicapping committee were far 

too lenient with the best players, and as a con- 

sequence the poorer men had little. or no 

chance, their odds being too small. Glaze- 

brook, who finally won, is an old-time veteran 

player from Elizabeth, N. J. 

The scores of the final matches follow : 


Championship singles. Final round—J. Parmly Paret 
beat N. T. Wilson, Jr., 6--2, 6—3, 6—o. 


Challenge round--John C. Davidson (holder), beat J. 
Parmly Paret (challenger), 6--1, 8--6, 8--6. 


Championship doubles, Final round—J. C. Davidson 
and J. P. Paret beat Dr. L. W. Glazebrook and F. L. O. 
Wadsworth, 6—1, 6—1, 6—2. 


Handicap singles. Final round—Dr. L. W. Glaze- 
brook (owe 15), beat Calhoun Cragin (owe 15), 6—o, 
3—6, 6—8, 6—o, 6—1. 


May g—At Madison, Wis.: Chicago, 9; Wisconsin, 6. 
*" g—At Beloit, Wis.: Beloit, 6; Purdue, 2 
10o—At Chicago: Purdue, 10; Chicago, 1. 
* yo—At Ann Arbor, Mich.: Michigan, 2; Illinois, 1. 
* 1o—At Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern, 3; Lake For- 


est, o. 
“ y1—At Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame, 15; Illi- 
nois, 0. 
** :2—At Beloit, Wis.: Beloit, 6; Illinois, o. 
13—At Madison, Wis.: Illinois, 6; Wisconsin, 2 
13—At — Arbor, Mich.: Michigan, 4; Hamilton 
‘lub, 3. 
* 13—At Oberlin, O.: Oberlin, 16; Ohio Wesleyan, o. 
13—At Galesburg, IIl.: Grinnell, 11; Knox, 2. 
15—At Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame, 13; Hamil- 
ton Club, 7. 
15-—-At Chicago: Chicago, 7: Lake Forest, 6. 
17—At Evanston, IIl.: Northwestern, 8; Knox, 4. 
18—At Chicago: Chicago, 12; Minnesota, o. 
** 183—At Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash,g; Nebras- 


a. s 
19—At Greencastle, Ind.: De Pauw, 14; Nebras- 


a, 3: 
20--At Chicago: Notre Dame, 7; Chicago, 2. 
2e--At Chicago: Michigan, 6; Hamilton Club, 12. 
20—At Beloit, Wis.: Beloit, 28; Wisconsin, 10. 
20--At Lafayette, Ind.: Nebraska, 13; Purdue, r. 
20—At Oberlin, O.: Oberlin, 9; West Virginia, 4. 
20--At Dixon, IIll.: Minnesota, 6; Dixon, 4. 
22—At Greencastle, Ind.: De Pauw. 6; Purdue, 4. 
22—At Columbia, Mo.: Missouri, 7; Kansas, 4. 
22—At Bloomington, IIl.: Illinois Wesleyan, 5; Eu- 

reka, 3. 

** 22—At Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame, 16; Nebras- 


a, 8. 

24--At Galesburg, IIl.: Knox, 6; Bradley, s. 

24-—-At Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin, 19; Nebraska, 5. 

24—At Lake Forest, IIl.: Northwestern, 20; Lake 
Forest, 6. 

** 26—At Notre Dame, Ind.: Oberlin, 4; Notre 

ame, o. 

27—At Monmouth, Ill.: Monmouth, 12; Knox, 5. 

29—At Galesburg, Ill.: Oberlin, 14; Knox, 9. 

30—At Detroit: Michigan, 6; Wisconsin, t. 

30—At Greencastle, Ind.: DePauw, 8; Indiana, 6. 

* 31—At Chicago: Chicago, 5; Oberlin, 2. 

June 1—At Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern, 7; Wiscon- 


sin, 4. 

‘* 1—At Ann Arbor, Mich.: Michigan, 1; Beloit, 4. 

** 2—At Oberlin, O.: Oberlin, 4; Beloit, r. 

3—At Champaign, IIl.: Illinois, 12; Wisconsin, 5. 
3—At Crawfordsville, Ind.: De Pauw, 5; Indi- 


“a 


“ 


ana, 2. 
3—At Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue, 13; Beloit, 3. 


H. F. KENDALL: 
TENNIS. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The New England championship tournament, 
held at New Haven, Conn., was made notable 
by the reappearance in competition of two vet- 
eran experts of the first class. Arthur Foote, 
who won the challenge cup twice before, and 
R. P. Huntington, both famous among the best 
of the country some years ago, took part in this 
event, and Foote won after one or two fairly 
close matches, thus giving him permanent pos- 
session of the trophy. Huntington seemed a 
good deal out of form, but Foote's safe style of 
play needed less practice and he showed up 
better. Of the other men, Dodge, Paret and 
Hooker showed the best form. After beating 
Allen, one of the strongest of the Yale players, 
Paret went down to Dodge,who then beat Hunt- 
ington and made a good four-set fight against 
Foote in the finals. The two crack Yale teams 
met in the finals of the doubles, and Hackett 
and Allen won after an excellent match. 

The final scores follow : 

Championship singles. Final round--Arthur E. Foote 
beat Clarence P. Dodge, 6—2, 9—7, 3-6, 6—4. 

Championship doubles. Final round--H. H. Hackett 
and J. A. Allen beat C. P. Dodge and Winchester Noyes, 
6—4, 3—6, 7-5, 6—4. 

J. PARMLY Paret. 
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CYCLING. 


REVIVAL OF AMATEUR RACING, 


HE meridian of the season finds amateur 
track competition apparently re-estab- 
lished on its old-time plane of popular 
favor. Thechange is proving a genuine 
surprise to the students and followers of 

the sport, and is sudden and thorough beyond 
the anticipations of the best friends of amateur- 
ism, The reason is not, however, difficu!t to 
discover ; hence the wonderment is not that 
such a situation should at this time obtain, but 
that it should be at once so widespread, and 
generally and generously —even enthusiastic- 
ally—accepted. The fact of the matter is, a re- 
action from the riot of professionalism has long 
been due, and among a people partial to cycling 
sport, retrogression in one wing of it means 
acorresponding advance in another wing, not 
decline and decay of the whole. The craze 
for the mere spectacular has plainly spent 
its force, and the call for serious, honest 
competition is installed in its place. In this 
radical but rational readjustment, the shift- 
ing attitude of the race-going public has had 
a share; but the most powerful factor has 
been the timely appearance of a number of 
amateur men of the first order, and, asa result, 
some of the best performances in the history of 
the track. This is not saying that the times 
made in single regular competition or against 
the watch equal or approximate those estab- 
lished behind multicycles, automobiles, loco- 
motives, and the like, but that they compare 
favorably with or excel, as the case may be, 
the best on record of their class and type. 

Mention was made, in this department of 
Outinc for July, of the 10-mile record, paced, of 
19m. 54 4-5s., established by Everett B. Ryan, 
at Waltham, Mass., on Memorial Day. This 
feat, far from being, as was generally supposed 
at the time, a phenomenal single performance 
of a meteoric rider, now looks like the opening 
signal of a track career of unusual brilliancy. 
At the same track, on June 17th (Bunker Hill 
Day in Massachusetts), Ryan competed against 
Beauregard in a 15-miles, paced, match race, 
and not only rode the first mile in the remarka- 
ble time of mm. 51 1-5s., but won the race in 
28:32, making new world’s amateur records 
from 6 to 15 miles inclusive. It is to be hoped 
that this young record-holder may be seen on 
other than New England tracks before the sea- 
son is over; anyhow he should figure promi- 
nently in the annual amateur championships 
held at Boston, in connection with the National 
L. A. W. meet, in August. 

Frank L. Kramer, of Newark, N. J., wearing 
the colors of the Riverside Wheelmen, of New 
York, one-mile champion of 1898, is doing a 
great deal of excellent work on many Eastern 
tracks. Heisespecially strong in competition, 
and, on even terms, seemingly invincible on the 
final sprint. Kramer has, it is authoritatively 
stated, decided to compete in the 1900 world’s 
championships at Paris, which effectively dis- 
poses of the persistent rumor concerning itself 
with his intended abandonment of amateurism. 

To no more than mention the constantly 
meritorious work of Hausman, Collett, Scho- 
field, Bedell, Earl, and others, there is W. F. 


Wahrenberger, of the Greenwich Wheelmen, 
whose victory in the inter-club pursuit race, at 
Manhattan Beach, on June 24th, will long be 
remembered by all whowitnessed it, Wahren- 
berger is plainly of German descent, and com- 
bines in his athletic make-up Teutonic grit and 
determination with Yankee nerve-force, and 
speed. In the event referred to, a four-cornered 
pursuit race was instituted among three men 
each from four prominent clubs in the Metro- 
politan district, the Kings County Wheelmen, 
the Nassau Wheelmen, the Harlem Wheelmen, 
andthe Greenwich Wheelmen. Each team had 
its star—Kramer, in the Harlems; Wahren- 
berger, in the Greenwich; Schofield, in the 
Kings County, and Van Cott, in the Nassau. 
These last were distanced early in the game, 
but Van Cott kept at it alone for nearly two 
miles before the Greenwich trio passed him. 
The K. C. W. team next fell out. When the 
Harlems came dangerously near, Schofield cut 
loose from his mates, but Kramer, for the time 
being, spurted with him, and after disposing 
of him dropped back to team work again. 
Schrieber and Sullivan, of the Greenwich 
Wheelmen, had by this time been displaced, 
leaving Wahrenberger to ride alone against 
Kramer and Lake of the Harlems. Wahren- 
berger, too, had been doing most of the pacing 
for his men, invariably leading them into the 
stretch against the stiff breeze, so all looked to 
see him summarily overtaken and passed. It 
was the beginning of the eighth mile when he 
took up his totally unpaced work, But he had 
started not merely to stay in but to win, and to 
the amazement of everyone he actually began a 
steady gain on the Harlem pair. Mile after 
mile he continued viciously against the wind 
and sprinted before it down the back stretch. 
At fourteen miles Lake quit, leaving Kramer 
100 yards ahead. At 15 miles 300 yards, Wah- 
renberger passed his opponent in 36m. 24 3-5s., 
and won the event. 

Thus it will be noticed that the amateurs 
who are doing the very best work this season 
are men of comparatively recent introduction 
to the sport, although all figured in the table 
of summaries last year. Their appearance is 
most timely, inasmuch as it comes at the high 
tide of the reaction against professionalism, 
and proves to would-be doubters that some of 
the fastest as well as the most sportsmanlike 
of cycle competition is to be had at amateur 
meetings. Without this new element, more- 
over, the bitter rivalry between the L. A. W. 
and N. C. A. would do more than its present 
harm, Among those who have yet to show 
leading form in public is A, T, Nye, Jr., a mate 
of Wahrenberger on the team of the Green- 
wich Wheelmen. This young rider is doing 
some exceptional practice work, and a_ suc- 
cessful future on the track may reasonably be 
predicted for him. 


K. C, W, ALL-AMATEUR MEETING, 


The Kings County Wheelmen, Borough of 
Brooklyn, gave their eighteenth annual meet at 
Manhattan Beach,on the afternoon of June 24th, 
at which none other than amateur events were 
scheduled. Besides the inter-club pursuit race, 
won by Wahrenberger and elsewhere men- 
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tioned, there were a number of spirited compe- 
titions, participated in mainly by riders of the 
Metropolitan district. The fifteen miles match 
between C. T. Earl, of the K. C. W., and H. Y. 
Bedell, of the Pierce Wheelmen, was practically 
only a half-mile race, as up to the last half 
Bedell's unskilled pacemakers hindered rather 
than helped him. There were twenty pace- 
makers for each man. Earl had every advan- 
tage up to fourteen miles,when Bedell’s pacing 
improved and he began to catch up_ In the 
last half-mile he gained sensationally. Earl 
entered the last lap twenty-five yards or more 
ahead, but Bedell sprinted and wiped out the 
lead. The men finished on opposite sides of 
the track, and it looked like a tie, but Bedell 
won by a fraction of asecond. Time, 30: 23. 

Wahrenberger, Kramer and Schofield competed in 
the mile open, Kramer winning in 2:21, followed by 
Wahrenberger and Schofield in the order natned. 

The half-mile handicap went to Leroy See, of the 
New York Athletic Club,who started from the 30 yards 
mark, in riot 25; G. C. Schrieber, of the Greenwich 
Wheelmen, ro yards, 2; A. T. Nye, Jr., of the Green- 
wich Wheelmen, ro yards. 3. 

Walter Smith, Jr., Borough of Brooklyn, won both his 
trial heat and the final of the third-mile novice in 43 3-5 
seconds, 


OTHER NOTABLE AMATEUR EVENTS. 


On June 17th, H. F. Kusel, Jr., and T. Percy 
Cuthbert, well-known amateurs of Philadelphia, 
met in a match race, best two in three heats. 
The latter won in straight heats, the first paced, 
the second unpaced, in 2:18 and 2: 57 respect- 
ively, 

At Manhattan Beach, on June 17th, the Met- 
ropolitan district half-mile championship fell 
to Kramer in 1:07 1-5, with Wahrenberger, 
second, and Schofield, third. Collett won the 
mile handicap, starting from scratch, in 2:11 1-5, 
with Nye and Wahrenberger, 20 yards, second 
and third, respectively. 

At Charles River Park, Cambridge, Mass., 
on Bunker Hill Day, a four-cornered team pur- 
suit race between teams of five men each was 
won by the Metropolitan Wheelmen, of Boston, 


ing:45 1-5. The mile open went to J. F. In 
graham, in 2:12 2-5,and the one mile handicap 
to James Moran. in 2:23. In this race five 
scratch men qualified, and Moran on the out- 
side beat out Ingraham on the last sprint. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., on June 26th, Frank L. 
Kramer won the amateur mile open in 2:05 4-5, 
also the half-mile handicap in 1:01. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The amateur championships of England were 
run under the auspices of the National Cyclists’ 
Union, June t1oth, on the new Brighton track. 
Favored by exceptionally fine weather, nearly 
13,000 persons attended, and the meet was very 
successful. Owing to difficulties with the or- 
ganizers of the tournament, Paul Bourrillon, 
the French crack, could not ride; but Paul Al- 
bert, of Germany, amateur one-mile champion 
of the world, won the amateur championships 
at both a quarter and one mile with ease in 
29 4-5 and 2:32 1-5 respectively. Summergill 
rode second in both events. The amateur tan- 
dem championship was declared no race, owing 
to the time limit placed upon the event being 
exceeded. The championships of Scotland were 
held at Glasgow, two days later, under the aus- 
pices of the Scottish Cyclists’ Union. The half- 
mile amateur championship was won by John 
Caldow, by ten yards, from J. R. Kerr. Time, 
1:29. Caldow and Killacky, the latter the pro- 
fessional champion, then rode a mile match for 
the individual championship, which the amateur 
won by a length in 3:04 1-5. Championship 
times of 1: 29 for the half, and 3 : 04 1-5 for the 
mile would not be tolerated in the United 
States, but they are not at all uncommon in 
England and Scotland. Insuch events British 
riders uniformly play a game of watch and wait, 
finally reducing the competition to a terrific 
sprint throughout the last quarter. Ordinary 
miles in two minutes or under, and champion- 
ship miles in three and over, soundincongruous; 
but they are the rule rather than the exception 
over there. THE PROWLER. 


ROD AND GUN. 


THE CUCKOOS, 


66 OW-kow—kow-kow-kow !” a loud and 
almost sorrowful voice calls from 
the densest part of a group of trees. 
And the country lad, as he hears the 
call, says: ‘* That’s a razn-crow.” 

Across a sunny glade, between groups of 

stately trees, wings a slim, long-tailed bird, a 

graceful figure as it goes. It disappears among 

the foliage as though the tree had swallowed it, 
and presently is heard the cry, ‘* Kow-kow— 
kow-kow-kow!” The ornithologist would say : 

‘‘That is acuckoo!” The general color of the 

bird, its method of flight, and its long tail, are 

somewhat suggestive of the pretty Carolina 
dove, to which, however, itbears no real relation. 

It belongs, with the kingfishers, to the order 

Coccyges,and to the family Cucu/id@—cuckoos 

Science has recognized 175 species of cuckoos, 
thirty-five of which are American. Of these 
only two, the yellow-billed cuckoo (Coccyzus 

americanus), and the black-billed cuckoo (C. 

erythrophthalmus), are found in the North- 


eastern States. The well-known chaparral 
cock, or road runner, belongs to the family. 

The most famous member of the family, the 
cuckoo of song and story, isa European bird 
and a familiar figure in English landscapes, 
This bird, like the American cow-bird, or cow- 
bunting, builds no nest, but deposits its eggs 
in the nests of other birds, to which it leaves 
the charge of rearing the young cuckoos. 
Numerous are the myths and legends in which 
the European cuckoo figures, and they have 
been traced back to most remote periods, but 
with them we have at present nothing to do. 

Our own cuckoos, the black-billed and the 
yellow-billed, as true Americans should, make 
homes of their own and rear their own progeny. 
The nests, to be candid, are very poor examples 
of bird architecture, being merely rude plat- 
forms of.twigs with a few catkins or poplar 
blooms as a lining. The eggs are from three 
to five in number and they somewhat resemble 
those of the robin and the catbird, being of a 
greenish blue tint. 

The cuckoos under discussion are interesting 
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THE BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO, 


peculiar, and rather mysterious birds. One 
marked peculiarity is the foot, which is parrot- 
like, having two toes directed forward’‘and two 
backward, and this holds good of all cuckoos. 
The formation would naturally suggest a 
climbing foot, but while some members of the 
family are strictly, or almost entirely, arboreal, 

others are terrestrial, and can run with aston- 
ishing swiftness—vzde the road runner. 

The yellow-villed cuckoois a bird about eleven 
inches in length, having a rather long and pow- 
erful bill, the lower mandible being a bright 
yellow. The general tone of the entire upper 
parts is olive with slight metallic lustre ; the 
under parts are grayish white. The long tail- 
feathers are conspicuously marked with white 
spots. The bird breeds from Florida so far 
north as New Brunswick, and its range in- 
cludes temperate North America from New 
Brunswick south to Costa Rica and the West 
Indies, It is more abundant in the eastern 
portion of the country. This bird has done 
noble service to orchards by its relentless at- 
tacks upon the tent-caterpillar, and in conse- 
quence it should never be shot. 

The black-billed cuckoo so closely resembles 
the foregoing species that only a well-informed 
observer could identify the species. Its range 
extends from Manitoba south through the re- 
gion east of the Rocky Mountains to the West 
Indies and the valley of the Amazon, The bill 
is black and the eyelids bordered with red. 
Unlike its near relative, this cuckoo haunts the 
vicinity of streams and ponds, and feeds upon 
larvee, etc. It is perfectly harmless and should 
be carefully protected. My drawing was made 
from a fine specimen of the black-billed cuckoo. 


FISHING. 
Since last issue I have had the rare pleasure 
of visiting one of the little-known waters of the 


Province of Quebec. ‘‘ Big Charlie” took me 
in charge at Montreal, and away we went like 
a couple of boys released from school. A con- 
siderable portion of the run by rail lay beside a 
beauteous stream, and from the car platform 
we enjoyed a panorama of natural pictures 
which did good to tired eyes. 

A deep, winding valley lay like a cafion of 
the West, and through it tumbled in riotous 
freedom as wild a stream as can be found east 
of the Rockics. Great rounded hills of the old 
Laurentian formation rolled away upon either 
side, and at their feet galloped miles of whzte 
water where the river flung itself in reckless 
abandon from ledge to ledge. Miles of white 
noise, of foaming music and majestic hills, 
with every yard of the way a picture! 

For long we watched the snowy tumult of 
the unfettered stream, and saw the shadows 
come and go as our iron steed drew us by wind- 


- ing path amid the hills eternal. Now and then 
4 we passed pools—great black, foam-bedecked 


pools, so near that we might have cast a 
‘‘Montreal” into them from the train. 
In those pools were trout, not the five- 
pounders of nearby waters, but game, hard- 
fighting fish of a pound or more in weight. 
Children of the ice-cold torrent and forever bat- 
tling with a rushing flood, these Quebec fish 
are strong. swift and agile, and fit for a Walton 
to play. 

In time we reached our destination, a lake— 
and such a lake! The broad expanse of silver 
was rippled by a loving breeze, which broke 
the shadows of the guardian hills which hold 
within their solemn trust its purity and peace. 
Near at hand, huge, rolling, forested masses 
beyond, mighty shapes of purple where the 
haze of distance softened all. 

We fished, and we caught fish. Bright in 
their bravery of jeweled sides and ruby fins 
they came ; we sawand we conquered. As fast 
as one gladiator could master the meaning of 
‘*thumbs down,” another took his place, and 
so the merry war went on until I was forced to 
cry enough. 

‘* Are they game ?” asked Big Charlie. 

At that moment the tip of my rod was ham- 
mering my knuckles, and I gaspingly replied, 
‘They are!” 

No matter how many we caught—we did not 
fish half through our time, but every fish 
reached Montreal and gratified friends in prime 
condition. No killing for count, or for the sake 
of slaughter vile, when we go a-trouting. 

And in conclusion, that truth which is mighty 

may prevail, let me say that I got unceremoni- 
ously dumped into that lovely lake ! No matter 
how it happened—the boat got filled and I sat 
at the oars and let her fill until she and I gradu- 
ally passed into the mysteries. That silver 
jewel of the old Laurentian casket is the cold- 
est, the deepest, and the we/¢test lake that ever 
I was in! 

I got out, as you may guess. and that’s all. 


SEA FISHING. 


And now comes the season for those who 
love the spumy roar of the surf and the long, 
slow swing of old Atlantic. It is glorious sport 
to thresh seaward in stout sloop or catboat, and 
to heave and haul in doubtful quarrel with 
hard-fighting bluefish. It 1s fine to battle with 
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the big bass, and it is less exciting but still 
pleasant to play the weakfish and such lesser 
quarry as the blackfish, flounder, and the other 
ignoble ones, There are many points to goto 


which are easily reached from Gotham, and to 
one and all of my readers I say ‘‘ Good luck 
attend you, and may you enjoy a happy holi- 
ay.” Ep. W. Sanpys. 


KENNEL. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE BLACK-AND-TAN TERRIER, 


HE black-and-tan terrier, or, as it is also 
termed, the ‘‘ Manchester terrier,” has 
for some unknown reason lost popular- 
ity during the past ten years or so. 
can well remember when small black- 

and-tans, practically toys, were highly prized 
and were comparatively common, but other 
breeds have supplanted them in popular favor. 
The whims of fashion can make or break a 
breed as readily as they can perform a like of- 
fice for almost anything else, and fashion has 
decreed that the black-and-tan will not do. 
While we still frequently see wretched little 
rat-like things marked black-and-tan and pos- 
ing as true representatives of this old breed, the 
original type was very different. The black- 
and-tan terrier proper is a smooth-haired dog, 
weighing from six to ten pounds. He is a nice 
house-dog, and like all terriers, is bright, active 
and intelligent. Heisan excellent watch, keen, 
discriminating and nimble, and he possesses 
quite enough courage to make him a deadly 
foe to rats and other small quarry. He is an 


eager hunter, rapid and smooth in his actions, 
but he lacks the hardness so characteristic of 
some of hisimmediate relatives. A good black- 
and-tan is full of gameness, but is seldom quar- 
relsome. He is a very cleanly finished animal, 
and fairly judged, is an admirable pet. The 
proper color is similar to that of the Gordon 
setter, black-and-tan, and the richer the black 
and tan, the better The toes.should be pen- 
ciled with black, The standard for this dog is 
as follows: 

The head is long, almost flat, narrow, level 
and wedge-shaped, without showing cheek 
muscles; well filled out under eyes ; tapering, 
—— jaws ; teeth, level. 

Ears, if cropped, perfectly erect; if un- 
cropped, small, thin and V-shaped, and hanging 
close to the head. 

Eyes, very small, dark and sparkling, set 
fairly close together and oblong in shape. 

Nose, perfectly black. 

Neck, fairly long, tapering from the shoul- 
ders, free from throatiness and slightly arched. 

Shoulders, sloping ; chest, narrow but deep; 
body, moderately short ; loins, powerful ; ribs, 
well sprung ; back, slightly arched ; legs, per- 
fectly straight, set well under body and of fair 
length ; -feet, inclined to be cat-like; toenails, 
black. 

Tail, moderately short, thick where it joins 
the body, tapering to a point, and not carried 
above the level of the back. 

Coat, smooth, short and glossy, not soft; 
color, black and mahogany tan, distributed dis- 
tinctly over the body; on head, tan to the nose, 
nasal bone jet black; tan spot upon each cheek 
and above each eye; under-jaw and throat tan, 
also hair inside ear; forelegs, tan to knee, with 
black lines up each toe and black mark above 
foot ; inside of hindlegs, tan, divided with black 
at hock joint; under tail, tan, and also slight 
tan markings upon each side of the chest. 

Scale of points: Head, 20; eyes, 10; ears, 5; 
legs and feet, (10) 20; body, 10; tail, 5; color 
and markings, 15; general appearance, I5. 
Totai 100. Nomab. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A, L. T., Concord: Your quotation is not cor- 
rect. What we did say was, that ‘‘ With a run- 
ning mate pacing against time, Flying Jib in 
1894 did a mile in 1.58%." And this is correct. 
The conditions of Star Pointer’s record were 
quite different. 

Guy S.. Richmond, Ind.—Address (1st) G. 
F. Reed, Barton, Vt.; (2d) Hempstead Beagle 
Kennels, Long Island, N. Y., and you will get 
all the information you wish from them. 

Mr. E. C., Washington, D. C.—The Henley 
Regatta is always in the first week in July. 
Outinc for September, 1898, which will show 
you on page 632 what the contests are. 

F. V. S., Kansas City, Mo.—The longest trip 
we ever heard of was from the headwaters of 
the Missouri to New Orleans. There is no prac- 


ticable canoe trip across the United States. 
From the St. Lawrence through the Great Lakes 
and their western tributaries is the nearest pos- 
sible. 

C. W., P. O. Box 470.—The headquarters of 
archery in the United States are at Wash- 
ington,D.C. It is practiced there regularly b 
the Washington Archery Club. At Cincinnati, 
too, there is an active club or two, 

The secretaries of either of these associations 
will answer any question relating to the pastime. 

Q.—Governor Hastings of Pennsylvania ve- 
toed, on the ground of alleged unconstitution- 
ality, the supplement to the present road laws, 
the design of which was to construct special 
paths for bicycles, paralleling roads already 
built or to be hereafter constructed. 
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Your 
Outing 


Should bring you back to your duties refreshed and reinvigor- 
ated. Therefore, during your outing it is of importance that 
your food shall be pure, digestible, wholesome. 

Hot breads and cakes are the main standby in the camp 
and upon the excursion. See that your cook uses 


Royal Baking Powder 


for rising all the flour foods. This powder is made from 
cream of tartar, a pure product 
of grapes, and is of the highest 
quality, pure, healthful, and al- 
ways to be depended upon. It 
assists the digestive organs, 
adding anti-dyspeptic qualities 
to the food. 

Good health and good food 
add zest to your vacation pleas- 
ures. The best and most whole- 
some pastry is made with Royal 
Baking Powder, and the hotels 
and steamers noted for their ex- 
cellent cuisine always use it. 
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The Offering 
of Trophies 


creates a keenerrivalry 
and an added interest 
in even the most in- 
formal contest. 

To assist those who 
may have the oppor- 
tunity and find it their 
pleasure to offer such 
Trophies, and also for 
the convenience of 
Prize Committees, we 
show in our 


BOOK No. 550, 


just issued, a selection 
of very choice pieces 
in Sterling Silver and 
Silver Plate. These 
Prizes range in price 
from three to five 
hundred dollars. 
Special designs will be 
furnished, wherever 
necessary, to meet 
with the requirements. 
Nothing is too simple 
in design, or too elab- 
orate in character for 
us to furnish in every 
way Satisfactory. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER C0., 


Successor to 


Meriden 


Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK, 208 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sold by leading dealers 
every where. No. 9039—TROPHY. Height, 19 inches. 














TRADE MARKS; 





Sterling Silver 

Silver. Plated, 

MAOE AND 
GUARANTEED @F 
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‘‘Tue First Book oF Birps-” by Olive 
Thorne Miller. This book is intended, and 
will be successful in its intent, to interest young 
people in the ways and habits of birds and to 
stimulate them to further study. It grew out 
of the author's experience in talking to schools, 
and is the practical result of the author’s obser- 
vation as to what is wanted as the first book of 
birds: not the science of ornithology—however 
diluted—but some account of the life and habits, 
to arouse sympathy and interest. 

{Houcuron, Mirriin & Co., Boston and N. Y.] 


‘“Our Garpens,” by §S. Reynolds Hole, 
Dean of Rochester Cathedral, Eng. ‘This, the 
second number of the Haddon Hall Library, is 
a welcome discourse on the enjoyments of a 
garden and its foundation and component parts. 
In these days when country life seems to be 
coming to 1ts own again, and every month sees 
more and more possibilities to combine atten- 
tion to business in cities with the enjoyment 
of a garden at home, ‘*‘ Our Gardens ” is oppor- 
tune and worthy of perusal and reperusal. ‘That 
its lessons and examples are drawn from many 
an ancient bowery in England is no detriment, 
rather the contrary, for if we could only sur- 
round ourselves with a border of ‘‘ hardy herba- 
ceous " such as linger by many an ancient manse 
we should have provided ourselves with a life- 
lasting joy and done something for posterity. 

The venerable author’s apology for writing 
the chapter on ‘‘ The Rose Garden” is so 
characteristic as to deserve reproduction: 
***And who are you,’ I hear the critic say, 
‘with your 

“IT am Sir Oracle, and when I speak 
Let no dog bark’"’? 


‘Who made you lord chamberlain to the 
queen of flowers?’ I make answer — because 
he who would guide others must show his cre- 
dentials: ‘If you please, Mr. Critic, 1 am 
the man who invented rose shows, and won 
peng: ag oe and wrote a book about the rose,and 
am the President of the National Rose Society. 
and for fifty years I have admired and studied 
roses.’ If the critic intimates, not for the first 
time, that I have wasted this portion of my 
life and dishonored my we vocation by 
these diversions, I lose all sense of humility, 
boldly proclaiming that I have not only derived 
from horticulture great help and refreshment in 
my work, but, brought upamong horses, hounds 
and partridges. 1 have from boyhood to middle 
age occasionally enjoyed the sports of the field. 
and that, as regards my ministrations, I have 
always maintained the daily service of the 
church, daily visited my schools, know every 
man, woman and child in the place, and have 
preached, since I took orders, in 500 churches, 
from Land’s End to the Scottish border." Sure- 
ly such a toiler is entitled to his rose garden, 
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and we may enjoy his advice the more for that 
it is backed by such a practical worker. 
[THe Macmitian Co., N. Y.] 

‘* THE Sonc oF AMERICA AND CoLumBus,” and 
other poems, by Kinahan Cornwallis. Never 
since the days of that venerable chronicler, 
Barbour, of St. Andrews, whose metrical his- 
tory of the wars of Robert Bruce was given’ to 
the world six centuries ago, has a writer so 
prolific in verse given the world such an his- 
torical epic as Kinahan Cornwallis has. Not 
content with the stupendous task of chronicling 
the Civil War, he has in this volume added the 
story of the expedition of Columbus. The 
volume does equal credit to his erudition and 
patriotic fervor. In sosustained an effort it is 
not reasonable to expect perfect workmanship 
in every detail, but the faults are few compared 
with the merits of thousands of flowing rhymes 
conveying sound sentiment and accurate tacts. 
[The Wall Street Daily Investigator, N.Y. 


‘©THE Hermit Natura.ist,” by F. Alexander 
Lucas. An interesting and instructive record 
of a naturalist’s careful observations of snakes, 
Entertaining, reliable, and useful to students 
of nature, teachers, public instructors and in- 
telligent searchers after knowledge. 

[Wm. Hexsert, Trenton, N, J.] 


‘*Stx Younc Hunters, oR THE ADVENTURES 
OF THE GREYHOUND CLuB,” by W. Gordon 
Parker, with illustrations by the author. 

The scene of the story is laid in Indian Ter- 
ritory, where a party of boys from the East are 
spending the summer vacation at a lodge owned 
by the uncle of one of them. Here the boys 
engage in various sports: hunting, fishing, and 
coursing with hounds ; but their most thrilling 
adventures come from the proximity of a body 
of outlaws who were in hiding near the lodge. 
What the adventures were we leave to the read- 
ers to find out, but can assure them that the 
book abounds in very lively descriptions of 
fortunes and misfortunes, which will intensely 
interest any live boy. The book is healthy in 
tone ; the boys are manly, honest, and of good 
principles ; and the scene is laid in a compara- 
tively new and interesting country. 

[Lee & Sneparv, Boston.] 


‘*Fur AND FEATHER Taces,” by Hamblon 
Sears, illustrated by Frost, Tavernier, and 
Jaccaci. This isa collection of stories of fur 
and feather that will go straight to the heart of 
the sportsman. Whether following a little up- 
land game on Robins Island, the decoys of 
Henry, the meet of the Marquis in France, 
William's moose in New Brunswick, or Vegdel 
of the Jotunheim, the author is always cheer- 
ful, accurate and pleasing. Thrice welcome is 
ever such a book as * Fur and Feather Tales.” 

[Harper Bros., N. Y.] 


A NATURAL QUESTION. 

LirtLe CLARENCE: The funny-bone is in the 
elbow, isn’t it, pa? 

Mr. CALLIPERS: Yes, my son. - 

LitTLeE CLARENCE: Well, pa, is that what 
makes people laugh in their sleeves?— Puck. 

A TIGHT CORNER, 

Perhaps the worst recorded attempt at an 
escape from a conversational difficulty was 
made by a London East End curate, who 
specially cultivated the friendship of the arti- 
sans. One day a carpenter arrived in his room, 
and, producing a photograph, said: ‘' I've 
brought you my boy’s likeness, as you said 
you'd like to have it.” 

Curate (rapturously): How awfully good of 
you to remember! What a capital likeness ! 
How is he? : 

CARPENTER: Why, sir, don't you remember ? 
He’s dead ! 

‘*Oh, yes, of course; [ know that. I mean 
how’s the man who took the photograph ?”— 
Argonaut. 

ENTERPRISE. 

A good story is told of the second Duke of 
Wellington, who, though far from being stingy, 
was in many odd ways economical. He dis- 
covered one day some champagne which he 
considered, and which doubtless was, quite 
good enough for a ball supper, and it also had 
the advantage of being extraordinarily low in 
price. He ordered the quantity required, and 
was rejoicing in his excellent bargain when, on 
opening one of the papers, he encouatered the 
following advertisement: ‘‘ Try our celebrated 
champagne at thirty-eight shillings a dozen, as 
ordered by his Grace the Duke of Wellington 
for his forthcoming ball at Apsley House.”— 
Exchange. 


PERHAPS IT WAS SWELLED, TOO. 

‘‘ A prudent man,” says a witty Frenchman, 
‘‘is like a pin. His head prevents him from 
going too far.” 

SAVED ! 

A coaching party was passing through a 
bleak stretch of New Hampshire country on 
the way to a mountain resort. The coach halt- 
ed at a watering-trough opposite a dilapidated 


old house, and the tourists indulged freely in 
comments on the dreariness of the spot. 

‘I pity the people who live here,” said one 
young woman, in a tone unwisely clear. 
‘“They must be as poor as poverty. Look at 
that pasture full of boulders, and that discour- 
aged meadow.” 

‘* Well, now, ma’am,” came a voice from the 
doorway, in which suddenly appeared a lank 
man in overalls and a bright red shirt, ‘‘ I’m 
not so poor as you think. I don’t own this 
land. I'm jest a-hirin’ of it.”— Youth's Com- 
panzion, 

A GOOD BOY. 


‘*My son, it isa great deal harder to spend 
money with good judgmert than it is to make 


«Well, father, let me take half the burden 
off your hands. You make it and I'll spend it.” . 
—Chicago Tribune. 2 


PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE, 

Customer: Will these pants bag at the 
knees ? 

DEALER: Mine frient, no pants will bag at 
the knees if you treat dem right. I tell you 
how before you go. It ees my own invention. 

‘Then I'll take them. Here is the money. 
What 1s your plan?” 

‘* Neffer sit down.”"—New York Weekly. 


Briccs: Appearances, you know, are often 
deceptive. 

Griccs: Yes; a person can never tell just 
how much it is going to cost to keep them up. 
—Columbus State Journal. 


Carrie: Charley, you take the piece of cake 
and we'll run away and eat it. 

CuarLey: Not now. Grandma’s got her 
spank eyes on.—/ewelers’ Weekly. 


‘Here's a case of a man who went to law in 
order to get the girl he loved away from her 
parents.” 

‘* Took out a writ of attachment, I suppose.” 
—Chicago Post. 


**I don't think she leoks very high to marry 
a clerk.” 

‘‘Oh, but he was irresistible. She found 
him at the bargain-counter.” — Philadelphia: 
Bulletin. 





